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In our volume for 1843;p: 22, we gave some account 
of the interesting discoveries made by Messrs. Stephens 
and Catherwood in the state of Horidnras, where they had 
succeeded in clearing from: the forest in which they had 
been buried for ages, the ritins .of oneof: those ancient 
cities which have of>late "years excited’ so“mach interest 
throughout the civilized: world. These \gentlemen: have 
been since carrying om their researches in the adjoining 
republic of Yueatan, a peninsula jutting out northward 
from the °great isthmus ‘connecting ‘North and South 
America, and forming the South-eastern limit of — a 
of Mexico. | 

Of these’ ruined cities, hows possess more interest than 
Uxmal, a general view of which is given in: our engraving. 
Mr. Norman, the publication-of whose narrative preceded, 
by a short period, the moreeomplete and beautiful volumes 
of Mr. Stephens, thus speaks"of it :— 

‘‘ Preferring to be near the place where I intended to 
spend my time, I ordered our trappings to be removed to 
the ruins, whither I fo I was at a loss which of 
the splendid structures to appropriate to my use; but the 
Governor's House (as it is called by the people of the 
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9 Ruins of Uxmal. 


country) had the appearance of being more tenable than 
all the rest, or perhaps more conspicuous. I chose that 
for my future place of residence, so | wended my way to- 
wards it—passing a grand and lofty pyramid on the right, 
and scrambled up the broken steps of the south-east angle 
of my prospective domicile. I took possession of three 
rooms: one for my kitchen, the others for my parlour and 
bed, or rather sleeping, room. 

“From our door we could see, on our right, beautiful 
hills undulating like the ground swell of the sea; on the 
left, the Cordilleras, looking down with an air of great com- 
plaisance upon the plain beneath. Nature was renewing 
the fields far as the eye could reach; while in the foreground 
were the time-defying monuments of other days, garlanded 
with luxuriant shrubs and flowers, to sustain which they 
had been compelled to give up their own symmetry and 
beauty. It was nature in her second childhood. 

** The Governor's House is a vast and splendid pile of 
ruins. It stands upon three ranges of terraces: the first 
of which is a slight projection, forming a finish. The great 
platform, or terrace above it, measures upwards of five 
hundred feet long, and four hundred and fifteen broad. It 
is encompassed by a wall of fine hewn stone thirty feet 
high, with angles rounded, still in good preservation. 
Upon the north-west corner of this platform is an edifice, 
which was probably connected with the Governor's House. 
Its ornaments are few and plain; the most remarkable of 
which is a continuous line of turtles, cut from stone of 
about a foot square, arranged under the cornices.” 

The extensive pile of ruins designated the Nun's House, 
is situated a short distance from the Governor's House, in 

The pyramid is situated about two 
rods easterly from the latter building, with which it appears, 
in some way, to have been connected. It presents a fine 


exterior of hewn stones, large at the base, and their sizes 
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diminishing as they approach the platform. The sides are 
precipitous, much broken, and covered with trees. Its base 
measures five hundred feet; from the base to the summit 
or platform it is one hundred. The same author likewise 
mentions the remains of an extensive range or succession 
of ruins, composed of terraces, walls, rooms and corridors, 
and court-yards. 

Mr. Stephens and his party established themselves for a 
considerable period amongst these interesting ruins at a 
dangerous season, taking up their abode in the same 
quarters, then reeking with damp, and pestilent with 
exhalations from the stagnant waters around the place. 
Here Mr. Catherwood went to work in earnest with his 
daguerreotype, and produced a beautiful series of fac-similes 
of the various objects of this wonderful locality, which are 
transferred with consummate skill to the pages of the work 
in question. Here an incident occurred, which is thus 
graphically described by Mr, Stephens :— 

- “Tn working out the plan on the spot, it was found that 
the back wall, throughout its whole length of two hundred 
and seventy feet, was nine feet thick, which was nearly 
equal to the width of the front apartment. Such thickness 
was not necessary for the support of the building, and, 
supposing it might contain some hidden passages, we 
determined to make a breach through the wall, and to do 
this in the centre apartment. Over a cavity left in the 
mortar by the removal of a stone, were two conspicuous 
marks, which afterward stared us in the face in all the 
ruined buildings of the country. They were the prints of 
a red hand with the thumb and fingers extended, not 
drawn or painted, but stamped by the living hand, the 
pressure of the palm upon the stone. He who made it 
had stood before it alive as we did, and pressed his hand, 
moistened with red paint, hard against the stone. The 
seams and creases of the palm were clear and distinet in 
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the impression. There was something life-like about it 
that waked exciting thoughts, and almost presented the 
images of the departed inhabitants hovering about the 
building. And there was one striking feature about these 
hands; they were exceedingly small. Either of our own, 
spread over and completely hid them ; and this was in- 
teresting from the fact that we had ourselves remarked, 
u and heard remarked by others, the smallness of the hands 
‘ and feet as a striking feature in the physical conformation 
i of the Indians at the present day.” 
These early architectural relics, interesting as they are 
| from the evidence they afford of the capabilities and re- 
. _ gources of an obscure people, possess additional claims on 
‘ our attention for the testimony they bear to a community 
Wh of origin in the population of both hemispheres. The 
bi? _ gigantesque character and pyramidal form of many of the 
ti buildings, prove them to have been planned and executed 
. by minds akin to those which reared the far-famed pyra- 
mids of Egypt, or the ruder graduated mounds of Asia, 
j and northern Europe ; whilst the impress of the hand, in red 
. paint, so well described by Mr. Stephens, as a common 
_ signature on these old buildings, points to a language very 
similar to the symbolic writing of the former country. In 
Yucatan, it is said to denote supplication, like the extended 
; pair of arms in Egypt; and is also typical of that strength, 


a} ‘| power, or mastery, of which prayer to the Great Spirit, was 
d | supposed to be the procuring cause, 
{ : | Amongst the Jews, it had an import very similar, as 


» noticed by Mr. Maurice, in his “Oriental Trinities.” The 
| letter jyod, of which the hand was the primitive symbol, 

denotes, according to the Rabbins, the thought, the idea 
of God ; and is described as a ray of light. It is said, 
: ‘farther to be indicative of that inaccessible glory, that 
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The sculptured turtles on the Governor's House, at Uxmal, 
call to mind the sacred tortoise of the Hindoos, which plays 
so conspicuous a part in the Courma Avatar, of that 
people; and on which the foundations of the earth were 
said to have rested, whilst the poor tortoise itself was 
without any support whatever! 

So spake the absurd fables of heathenism, which have 
been exalted into comparison with the oracles of God. It 
is, therefore, matter for much gratitude, that these very 
fictions can now be brought forward in proof of scripture 
truth; that their very absurdity should constitute their 
value and importance. It is not difficult to suppose, that 
a coincidence might exist between two distant nations, in 
common matters of fact; or even in matters of opinion, 
fairly deducible from fact; but where these opinions are 
arbitrary, and especially where they are directly opposed 
to common sense, it is pretty clear that they have not been 
invented spontaneously by doth parties, but borrowed by 
one of them from the other. 

Assuming, therefore, not only from what has been ad- 
vanced above, but from other points of evidence, which we 
cannot now recapitulate,* that a striking similarity exists 
between the manners, customs, arts, and superstitions of 
the old and new worlds; we find the voice of all heathen 
antiquity responding to the records of Inspiration, in testi- 
fying to that important truth—** He hath made of onz 
BLOOD all nations of men for to dwell on all the face of the 
earth.” 

| 
THE PARSON’S CHOICE MEMORIES, 
Cuap. L.—Tue Tramper. 

In acertain district of our island, which it is not requisite to 

name, it has long been the custom for the rectors, vicars, and 


* The reader will Sud some of these pointe referred to in cur Veli. for 
1843, p. 22, and 1844, pages 253 and 397. 
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| curates, to meet from time to time, at each other’s houses, to 
| discuss in a friendly way the various subjects most interesting 
| to persons engaged in their sacred and important callings. 
Young and old, experienced and non-experienced persons, of 
course, met on these occasions, although there was seldom any 
:| ‘ntrusion of individuals who were not more or less anxious to do 
: | what was pleasing in the sight of their heavenly Master in their 
several conditions. 
| One aged clergyman, whom we shall call Paternus, had insen- 
a | sibly, and from long habit, obtained so much influence in the 
| society, as to be enabled to act the gentle part of controller, 
whenever too much natural temper was betrayed in any discus- 
sion which might arise; and was peculiarly skilful in bringing 
the conversation back to points of vital interest, whenever it 
seemed in danger of wandering from them to more worldly 
matters. 
As this little society met in each other’s houses, the scenes of 
their assemblies were various: it was in the parsonage of the 
rector of a large town-living, that the discourse arose which was 
the commencement of a series of conversations of such general 
interest, that I, who was a silent auditor through all these occa- 
sions, should do an injustice to the religious public, if I made no 
use of the privilege allowed me, of giving them to that public. 
: i The house of our entertainer (for whenever we met we were 
3 regaled with tea) looked out from an old oriel window into a 
| crowded church-yard, in which, by a common computation, 
as many as the whole living population of the town, were 
heaped every twenty-five years. 
“ Astonishing thought!” as one of our party said, “and what 
i a sight will this be, when at the sound of the last trumpet, this 
silent, lonely place shall teem with life !’’ 
“ And the dead shall be raised,” added another, “ and many 
of them that sleep in the dust of the earth shall awake ; some to 
everlasting life, and some to shame and everlasting contempt.” 


— Oo 
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| In the centre of this grave-yard, there stood up prominently a 

: equare marble tomb, from the flat surface of which arose a 
pyramid, supported on four globes. One side of the tomb was 
; : open, ready to receive a new tenant; a man but lately of the 
| | first consequence of the town. The rector and his curate had 
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been summoned to attend this funeral; they had expected the 
ceremony would be over before the hour of meeting, but in this 
they were disappointed ; for these things, as every clergyman 
knows, are liable to be behind their time; and the more impor- 
tant the pageant, the more surely are the attendants kept wait- 
ing. There was no other sign of the approach of the funeral 
for some time after we stood in the window, but a gathering of 
the lower sorts of people, and the increasing eagerness which 
the boys, especially, displayed in securing places on the tops of 
flat tombs or head-stones, whence they might see the procession 
to advantage. In the mean time, from one minute to another, 
came the dull, heavy sound of the muffled bell from the tower 
of the church, the reverberation of one stroke hardly ceasing 
before another struck upon the ear. 

‘Is it not marvellous,”’ said one of our party, “‘ that creatures, 
assured of death as we are from infancy, should go on as most 
people do, pursuing the bubbles, riches, honor, and pleasure— 
with scarcely a thought of their certain doom; even making 
such an occasion as the death of others, a sort of pastime? See 
how those boys are sporting as they clamber along the head- 
stones !”’ 

“‘ Carelessness,’’ replied the venerable father of the party, “‘is a 
property of childhood ; necessary, probably, to the physical 
development of the system, and therefore in healthy children we 
see few symptoms of anxiety respecting death : but permit me, as 
having studied mankind many years, to state my belief that the 
larger portions of adult human beings, are more or less groaning 
secretly under the dread of death, and that this dread is never 
removed but in the case of believers; the only real defence 
against this fear, being the assurance that Christ, through death, 
has destroyed the power of death, and thus delivered them, who 
through fear of death, were all their life time subject to bon- 
dage. This fear of death,’’ continued the venerable man, “‘ little 
as you seem to attribute to its influence, seems to me almost the 
only thing that keeps human beings within any kind of bounds. 
Nor do I allow that it has no power over even the most careless 
children ; or why do they shrink and shudder at the lifeless 
forms of even their dearest friends ?”’ 


The solemn pageant now beginning to appear, and coming on 
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with all its circumstantials of dark-colored horses, mourning- 
coaches, plumed-hearse, hired mutes, and floating scarfs; no 
regular conversation was carried on till after tea, when our rec- 
tor and his curate being with us, the subject of death, and its 
general effect on human beings, was again referred to; and many 
among the party declared, that if the unbelieving world actually 
did live in the fear of death, yet they were very little influenced 
in their conduct by this fear, and for the most part, acted like 
persons who were sure of this life for ever. Most of the clergy- 
men then present brought forward examples from their several 
parishes, and the conduct of their own people; and one young 
man confessed that he had himself, after laboring in every way 
he could devise with sermons, schools, and private admonitions, 
almost felt inclined to give the matter up as hopeless, deter- 
mining to attend merely to what was absolutely required of him, 
and leave all extra labors unperformed. 

- There were others who confessed the same feelings, some with 


. sorrow, and others in bitterness of spirit, and the tide of the 


discourse was running this way, almost without opposition, 
when our aged friend addressed them thus—-‘‘ What is it you 
expect, my sons? Do you expect to reform the world, or even 
any district of it? What does our Lord say—‘ When the Son 
of man cometh, shall he find faith on the earth?’ But though 
our villages lie in sin, and our cottages are scenes of rebellion 
against the Divine Law, who amongst us will dare to assert 
that his poor endeavors have never been made useful, through 
Divine grace, to some one or more individuals? 

“Some time since,” he added, “‘ 1 met with a little volume, 
which, though exceedingly simple in its construction, and dealing 
im common and every day matters, set me upon the enquiry, 
how the case stood in my own humble experience, as to any 
happy results produced under my ministry, but not by my 
power. In this little book, the parson compares those who have 
departed this life in faith in his small district, to jewels treasured 
up to shine hereafter, and for ever, in the crown of their Re- 
deemer; and in enumerating such of these as he thinks were 
made meet for the Master’s use, his faith is strengthened to look 
upon the actual state of his parish without dismay, and to go 
working on with confidence, and in that spirit of love, wherewith 
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the child of God should ever look upon his brethren of the 
flesh. 

**Come, now,” he continued, ‘“* what can we do better when 
we meet, than for such of us as may recollect some instances 
of mercy of this kind to relate them to each other, for our mutual 
encouragement; ever bearing in mind this precept at the same 
time, that although ‘ Paul may plant, and Apollos water, it is 
always God who gives the increase?’ ” 

In reply to this proposition, several of the company said, they 
feared that they should have few examples of the kind to bring 
forward, though they would listen with real interest to the re- 
cital of what the others could tell; and it was agreed by all, that 
Paternus should be the first to act upon his own proposition. 
Accordingly he thus began his narrative :— 

“It is now many years ago since I first established a Sunday 
school in my parish; unfortunately a clergyman cannot give the . 
time he wishes to a school on this day, and he must devolve it 
principally on other persons. I did, however, manage to give a 
short scripture-instruction before the evening service; but I had 
so little encouragement from the improvement of the children, 
and heard so much of their misbehaviour, that I almost wished 
I had never attempted any thing of the kind.”’ 

‘As we have often done,” murmured one or two of the 
younger men present. 

*But,’’ resumed Paternus, “there are many reasons for not 
giving up a thing of this kind when once undertaken, so I went 
on grumbling and despairing for a few more years, till one 
summer, about hay-making season, there came a party of 
trampers—a questionable kind of gypsies—with their donkeys, 
tents, and picturesque appurtenances, and settled themselves for a 
short time in a lane not very far from my house. The party 
consisted of men, women, and children, and they professed to 
support themselves by tinkering, grinding, and mending rush- 
bottomed chairs; whilst the children, of whom they had many, 
went begging about, and, as some said, stealing; for many 
articles of dress were taken from the hedges. On one occasion 
one of the boys was discovered in the fact, and very severely 
beaten, with many a threat that if caught again he should be 
sent to the House of Correction. The cottage from which the 
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boys had attempted to steal the linen was not in my parish; for 
these vagrants do not often commit their thefts very near to their 
temporary settlement. 

“Soon after this attempt to steal the clothes, the vagrants 
were missing, and a report went through the village of some 
depredations, attributed to them, on the hen-roost of a farmer 
who resided just at the edge of the parish. It was about a week 
after this that I rode out one morning to call on an old woman 


- who lived alone in a solitary cottage, and from lameness was not 
often able to come to church. At her gate I met a boy who had - 


the year before been one of my Sunday school pupils; but being 
the son of parents utterly without religion, he had for some 
reason or another, for some weeks absented himself both from 
school and church. I had taken some steps to recover him, but 
without success, and had not had the opportunity of speaking to 
him for a long time. 

“ Ona my approach, he would have slunk away, but calling him 

by his name, Harry Bean, | asked him to hold my horse, whilst 
I went in to the widow Morris. When I came out again I gave 
him a penny, and took occasion to say something about his neg- 
lect of church. He received the penny with singular glee, but 
made no answer. 

“Just below the widow's was a meadow which dipped down 
to a brook of some magnitude, the banks of which were shaded 
on each side by wych elms, and alders, and high aquatic plants, 
and the place was very solitary. I had observed for some minutes 
that there was an appearance of a thunder storm in the horizon 

to windward, and being impatient to reach home, I opened a 
gate, knowing that there was another at the end of the meadow 
rr was making the best of my way, when I was met 
pelting shower of rain and hail. There was an old barn, a 
used for a cattle shed, among the trees at the edge of the brook, 
and towards this I turned, and having brought my horse under 
shelter, j 
a at the entrance, | walked further in, and was looking 
sight which presented 
protected corner of the wide 
gone in and gone out, indeed, many 
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times without seeing this, had I not been so curious in discover- 
ing this perfect shelter. 

**On a bed of new hay, most conveniently arranged as if by 
some tender hand, lay a boy, certainly under ten years of age, or 
probably some years younger; his dress was ragged, and forlorn 
in the extreme; his face attenuated, and extremely pale, except- 
ing where two bright hectic spots glowed on each cheek, but he 
was sleeping soundly with one hand under his head, and over his 
feet lay an empty-sack, as if placed there by some poor but care- 
ful hand, whilst near to where he lay, was a black and mutilated 
pitcher, containing water. As I drew near, I perceived that the 
solitary child fetched his breath as from the bottom of the chest, 
and that from time to time aslight spasm passed over his 
features. That he was ill, I could plainly see; but I could not 
account for his being there. 

‘* Hearing an approaching step, I drew somewhat behind one 
of the wooden supports of the roof, so that I was not seen im- 
mediately by the person whose step I had heard. The next 
instant he came in, and it was Harry Bean; he brought in his 
hand a small can of milk. At the sound of his entrance, the boy 
opened his eyes, and cried, ‘Is it you, Harry; is it you, good 
Harry; O! I thought it so very, very long.’ 

“«* Yes;’ replied the other, ‘and I have got some milk, with a 
penny God sent me; is not God good to us, Jem?’ It was in- 
deed an affecting sight, to see the elder boy then seat himself on 
the hay, and raise the head of the younger, whilst he held the 
can to his mouth. 

“I stepped forward—I saw no reason why I should not do 
so—but I was sorry when I found that my sudden appearance 
startled both the boys, and caused the younger to exhibit 
symptoms of excessive terror. 

«Don’t be frightened, Jem;’ said Harry, looking towards 
me; ‘he is very kind: hé wont tell of you. Will you, Sir?’ he 
added, addressing me, ‘will you tell of poor Jem? He is very 
sorry now, indeed he is; but he did not know then, any thing 
about our Lord Jesus Christ, and his goodness; and how we 
ought to try to please him; did you, Jem?’ 

‘«* No!’ said the little boy, with all the pathos which only an 
infant voice in distress can express: ‘no, Sir; I did not; indeed 
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1 did not; till Harry Bean told me, kind Harry Bean ; he has 
been so good to me; he found me here, and he made me this 
bed, and he brought water to me, and his own bread which he 
had for his dinner, but I could not eat it; and then he saved his 
milk and brought it to me, and I could drink it, and it was so 
good, and now he has brought me more.’ 

“*But Harry,’ I said, ‘ kind as you seem to have been, why 
have you kept this poor sick child in this wild place; why did 
you not make his case known; you well know that if you had 
told it to me, I should have seen that he had relief ?’ 

“ The poor little fellow almost shrieked at the proposal of his 
case being made known; and was 80 violently agitated, that it 
was some time before his friend could calm him. For some time 
| could get no other answer to any question | put, but from 
Harry, who repeated again and again —‘ he is afraid of being 
hanged, Sir; he is sure to be hanged, Sir, if we tell of him.’ 
But at last the poor child himself, said, ‘ Yes, Sir, I shall be 
hanged—indeed I shall -I shall be sure of being hanged.’ 

I was utterly mystified; | stood looking from one boy to 
another in a state of the strangest perplexity, and it was not till 
after a considerable time that [ could obtain any explanation of 
the real state of the case. It seems that little Jem, for by no 
other appellation did we ever know him, remembered nothing 
further back than travelling about with the trampers, who had 
been in the village, and having been initiated by them in the arts 
of lying. begging, and stealing, never having suffered any chas- 
tisements from them but when he had failed as a beggar, or been 
detected as a thief. He was not a child of any of these people, 
he knew; and had often thought himself particularly unlucky 
because he was not. He had received a severe beating for suffer- 
ing himself to be detected in robbing the hedge; and had after- 


wards been kept out from the shelter of their tent in a pouring 


rain before he was forgiven. He had been ill ever since; and 


when he complained, harsh language had been used to him, such 
as ungodiy and low people use in their anger. 

“It appears that poor Jem had confessed to some person he 
had robbed, that he belonged to this gang of trampers, and had 
brought such a reproach upon the party, that they deemed it 
best to decamp suddenly. Jem had been getting worse and 
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worse, and it seems that they were resolved to rid themselves of 
him, as they probably could never hope much from his discretion. 
Their first move was towards the barn in which I had found the 
little boy. It was by night; and in their passage, the principal 
man with his sons, and among them Jem, despoiled a farmer's 
hen roost, and brought away some other small matters. They 
met their associates and travelling stock at the barn. and there 
supped, under semblance of kindness giving the poor child a drink 
of strong liquor, which threw him into so heavy a sleep, that he 
did not awake till broad day. Before he went to sleep, a man 
whom he had seen with them several times since they had been 
in that part of the country, came in, and told them that the 
people at the farm had already missed some of their property, 
adding, in a jesting way, ‘ you must all of you be off. before peep 
of day, or you will assuredly be all hanged.’ The trampers had 
often taken up the boy in his sleep, and carried him with them 
in their former midnight wanderings, so he yielded to the power 
of the liquor without fear; and when he awoke, found himself 
abandoned, for the people had gone down the pebbly bed of the 
brook, for some length of way, and then had probably dispersed 
to meet again at some distant spot by appointment. 

“The poor child when thus left, had lain hidden from the fear 
of that hanging of which they had spoken before he fell asleep, 
whilst his illness gained so rapidly upon him, that, had he de- 
sired it, he could not have moved. In the evening of that day, 
poor Jem was found by Harry Bean; and it had pleased God 
so to touch the heart of the elder boy, that from the time in 
which he first saw him until I met them both in the barn, he 
had done every thing which lay in his power to assist the for- 
saken child without betraying him. Harry was as fully impressed 
with the belief that poor Jem would be severely punished if dis- 
covered, as the child was himself, and perhaps with more reason; 
for he constantly heard the threatenings of vengeance which 
proceeded from the farmer who had been robbed; and he was: 
too inexperienced to know that the vengeance of an English 
yeoman, is very apt to spend itself in words, or to think it 
possible that this very farmer would have been the first to lend 
his assistance, if he had been told the state of the orphan child. 

‘But I shall not enter largely into what was done for the 
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sick bov ; he was taken to the widow Mormis, Harry Bean being 
established as his nurse, without whom he could not be content. 
The point to which I particularly wish to draw your attention 
as ministers of the truth, will develop itself, like the snow- 
crowned and sparkling summit of some mighty hill above the 
mists of this lower earth. 1 myself witnessed the almost trium- 
phant death of little Jem, in which that child expressed a most 
perfect and joyful assurance of salvation in the Lord Jesus; | 
was much perplexed to learn by what instrumentality this great 
change could have been brought about, fully conscious that it 
could not have resulted from any thing I had been enabled to 
sav directly to him, for he had been delirious from the time of his 
removal from the barn, till within the last few hours of his death. 

“* The Almighty has been very good, my dear Harry,’ I said 
to his little weeping friend, ‘in blessing that poor boy. But 
how did he obtain such a knowledge of the Saviour? Did you 
ever read to him from the Bible, when you had him all to your- 
self in the barn? 

“*No, Sir,’ he answered, looking down, ‘I am sorry to say 
that I have lost sight of the little bit of learning I got at the 
Sunday school in the reading way ; but he was so unaccountably 
miserable, as much afraid to live as to die, that I began to think 
and search about for some sort of comfort to bring up to him, 
and then | thought of one afternoon im particular, last year, 
how you gathered some of us about you at the Sunday school, 
and laid out before us all about our Saviour—how he came 
down from heaven, being God, and became like one of us, only 
that he never sinned ; and all that, Sir; and how you spoke of 
his love to poor wicked children, and how he washes them from 
their sins. And | thought how you talked to us at another 
tume about his leading his own ones like a shepherd, carrying 
his lambs, and caring for the weakest ; and there were verses to 
fit what you told us, which you said over and over again, till we 
could say them off. So when I saw poor Jem so miserable, I 
rubbed up all these memories, and he took them in most strange 
like, and cried ‘more? more!’ and said, when I could not think 
of more, he would have the same over and over, till ] got quite 


ashamed to think how much sweeter these things were to him, 
& poor tramper lad, than they had ever been to me.’ ”’ 
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With these words my dear old fmend concluded his touching 
narrative. It has been a lesson to me, such as I hope I shall 
never be allowed to forget. 

[ shall next week, thought I, set about enlarging my Sunday 
school; I have long seen it needed it, but have never yet had 
heart to go to work in earnest ; and as | walked home, | said to 
myself, ‘‘ Would a minister desire to know what his God has 
enabled him to do, let him study the scenes of death which 


occur around him.,’’ M. M.S, 
(To be continued.) 


WHAT SAYS THE NEW YEAR? 


Ir says many things. To some it says, “ Are all the promises 
made by you, during the past twelve-months, fulfilled ; have 
you lived up to the resolutions you made at its commencement; 
have you perfected the schemes you then planned, and do you 
stand just where you proposed to stand, in wisdom, holiness, 
and happiness, when you halted upon the threshold of Eighteen 
hundred and forty-four, and looked into the dark untrodden 
future?’’ To others it says, “‘ Death and Eternity are one year 
nearer than they were; the hardening influences of sin have not 
been idle, and the heart once willing to be drawn by cords of 
love is now firmly rooted in the stubborn soil of worldly con- 
formity.’” For each it has a different message, varying according 
to the outward and inward condition and circumstances of the 
individual; but for all it has a common voice rising above these 
lesser distinctions, when it takes up the language of the prophet, 
and exclaims—‘‘ Wilt thou not from this time cry unto me, my 
Father, Thou art the guide of my youth?” 

‘‘From this time’’—from the first day of January, Eighteen 
hundred and forty-five—do not you, my dear readers—do we not 
all—desire to be happier ;—do we not all wish to spend the 
coming year with more pleasure and comfort to ourselves? 

Then why should we not? Is He who made us, unwilling 
that we should be happy; or unable to make us so? You surely 
cannot think this: you cannot for a moment believe that a God 
who is Himself the source and centre of all happiness, could wish 
to sce his children miserable; you cannot imagine that a God, 
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4 | whose power is unquestioned and unquestionable, could want 
‘ ability to do it, even had he made no special revelation of His 
pleasure and His purpose in the words just quoted. 


It may be well called a special revelation: it is directed to you, 
dear reader, —it bears “‘ a writtcn label on its wing,” addressed 
| ) to youth. It comes to you, moreover, with a marked specification 


{ . as to time: it is charged to overtake you ata certain post and 

| period of your journey; and that post is here—that period, now. 
: “Wilt thou not from this time cry unto me, ‘ My Father, Thou 
the guide of my youth 


Come then, dear reader, and let us sit down together, carefully 
to analyze and prayerfully to study this New Year's overture— 


this letter from the lioly One to you and me. 


First then and sweetest in its matchless catalogue of beauties, 
let us look at it as the language of forgiveness. Amongst our- 
selves there is nothing that the law so strongly sets itself against 
as treason: he who not only falls away from his allegiance to 


the sovereign, but goes over to an antagonist power, is doomed, 
as we think justly, to die the most degrading and abhorrent of 
ali deaths. The crime too, dreadiul as at best it is, becomes 
greater in proportion to the goodness of this sovereign. Yet 
this was the very sin, aggravated to the utmost and without one 
circumstance of extenuation, of which Israel had been guilty; 
when with more than a mother’s tenderness, God stoops to 
whisper pardon, and more than pardon, to the high-handed 
rebel. He had been—nay he still was—-a traitor against his 
God, his King, his Father; seeking other lovers, serving other 
gods, and practising his obscene and abominable idolatries upon 
every high mountain, and under every green tree. And yet the 
vorce of his rightful sovereign still comes to him in love; still 
addresses him in the softest, sweetest, gentlest accents. It had 
been gracious, upon any terms, to take account of such a flagrant 
sanner, even had the earthquake, and the fire, and the great and 
strong wind been commissioned to arouse him to a fearful 
looking for of jadgment, but—O' the depths of the riches of His 
Father's loving kindness !—he is spoken to in terms of close 
endearment, of touching entreaty; he is at once taken into con- 
fidence ; he is at once drawn into close contact with his injured 
but forging God; and in words which seem to glow in the 
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light of His paternal smile, is asked—** Wilt thou not from this 
time cry unto me, ‘My Father, Thou art the guide of my 
youth ?’”’ 
Perhaps, my dear young friend—you who are canvassing with 
‘me the length and breadth and height and depth of this delight- 
ful text—perhaps you have left your first love; and are hewing 
out to yourself broken cisterns. Perhaps your experience has 
by this time told you, what the word of God had long ago 
declared, that they can hold no water; and you are possibly 
looking back upon those days when it was better with you than 
now. ‘“‘Q! that it were with me as in times past, when the 
candle of the Lord shined upon my head!’’ Is this the portrait 
of your present frame of mind? Then turn to Him again, at 
once—to-day —from this time; for He is just the guide, the stay, 
the strength, the All, you want. 

We have pondered upon this new year’s invitation, dear 
reader, thus far together; but for a litthkhe moment we must 
separate, for the text is personal. It is a communication from 
God to me. It is ‘‘a message from God unto thee.”’ “Wilt thou 
not from this time cry unto me, ‘My Father, Thou shalt be the 
guide of my youth?” Go then into your chamber, and I will 
go to mine; and see “what the Lord will say unto me, and 
what I shall answer Him when I am reproved.”” O! if I could 
but thus take all his words, whether of mercy or of judgment, 
to myself, and feel that there were but two parties to the treaty, 
God and my own heart—how closely should | investigate my 
thoughts, words, and actions: what carefulness it would work 
in me, what zeal, what clearing of myself, what holy indignation! 
But the visit is now not one of anger, but of unqualified, un- 
mitigated, unreserved compassion. Look, while you pause upon 
the threshold of His secret place; there is none there but God. 
Enter, it is no hall of judgment; it is the presence-chamber of 
All His Goodness. Pray; there are no listeners but the ever- 
listening Himself! and the love that casteth out all fear will 
enrich you with all knowledge of your Father's heart and your's; 
and all utterance for that amazing interview. Then let me teil 
Him all: there is no crime so trivial as to set his righteous 
indignation at defiance: there is no sin so great as to tower 
above His mercy: there is no trial so grievous that he cannot 
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sweeten or remove it: there is no care so light that he will not 
stoop to roll it from me 

But He who from his holy temple bids all the earth keep 
silence before Him, can surely ask no words from me. It is for 
Him to speak. He has called me to receive and not to give; to 
take and not toask. ‘Wilt thou not?—O! who but feels the 
plaintive, touching, gracious tenderness of this enquiry, ‘* Wilt 
thou not from this time cry unto me, my Father, Thou art the 
guide of my youth?” 
And now, my dear young friend, let us again take sweet 
counsel tocether, searching what, or in what manner, the spirit 
of Christ breathing through this new year's call, may further 
speak to us, Does it not seem to you the language of high 
privilege; of transcendantly glorious prerogative? ‘Wilt thou 
not cry unto Me?¥—" “ Let not the Lord be angry, and I will 
speak,”’ prayed faithful Abraham in an agony of awe, when 
pleading for the guilty city ; but we may lay aside our fears, and 
tell him all our wants and wishes, speaking to him as a man 
speaketh to his friend. There is nothing that so ennobles a man 
as the religion of the Bible; it introduces him to God himself— 
the author of all greatness, the fountain of all wisdom. 

Much of the philosophy and science now abroad in the world, 
18 faiseiy so called: the knowledge it pretends to is that which 
puffeth up, not that which really elevates. It is not intellect, 
but godliness that gives us the stature of perfect men. He who 
made us, surely knows exactly what we are,and what we want; 
and he has shewn us that true nobility and happiness are to be 
found only in habitual communion with Himself. Wilt thou 
not, ©) my own re-purchased heart —wilt thou not, O my 
bosem fnend, who with me art now sounding the depths of this 
sublime call—Wilt thou not, from this time, cry unto God, Thou 
art the cuide of my youth ? 

an we take our farewell of this text before we have consi- 
Gered it as the language of fact ? “Thou ar? the guide of my 
youth.” Yes; littl as we think it. his restraining, his uphold- 
ing hand, is on us in the gculdy whirl of business, in our head- 
strong chase of fugitive, false good. The momentary delay that 
kept vou from that Sabbath-desecrating party, all—all, in one 


moment, hurried to a watery grave; was a cord of love withhold- 
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ing you from ruin. ‘When thou wast under the fig tree, I saw 
thee.’ When mingling strong drink, and joining in the riotous 
orgies of your heedless and ungodly associates, who kept you 
from excesses fraught with double death, but God? Who was it 
that whispered in your ear the startling call—*‘ Rejoice, O young 
man in thy youth, and let thy heart cheer thee in the day of thy 
youth; and walk in the ways of thine heart, and in the sight of 
thine eyes—yet know that for all these things God will bring 
thee into judgment?”’ How often, amidst the engagements of 
the world, when God was not in all your thoughts, has there 
stood One among you whom you knew not—the guide of your 
youth, though you knew nothing of His guiding; the lover of 
vour soul, although, amongst your many lovers, you cherished no 
endearing thoughts of Him! Then let the feet he has so often 
kept from falling, from this time run in the way of His com- 
mandments: the goings He has so often held back from the 
broad way, be turned towards the sanctuary, the altar, the 
Holiest of All; and the heart that could be satiated with nothing 
else, repose in filial and confiding love upon your Father's bosom. 
The vastness of His grace will not be satisfied with keeping watch 
about the issues from death, leading you out by a path which no 
vulture’s eye could see, from the very confines of eternal ruin; it 
longs to bring you into full possession of the light, life, and im- 
mortality, made your s in Christ. 

For who does not see in this text the language of joyful antici- 
pation ‘* Thou art the guide of my youth.” A guide implies 
an end—a goal—a_ resting-place--a home. Health, pleasure, 
wealth, ambition, novelty, excitement, philosophy, and science, 
have each their guides, some leading by a right, and others by a 
wrong path; though what is called the end in these, is little 
better than a mockery after all. 

But when He, who is here described as “the guide of our 
youth,” takes us up, he perfects the good work of instruction, by 


_ Mmeetening us for an inheritance among the saints in light. 


Maturity, possession, liberty, companionship, purity, and bhss! 
QO! to be like Jesus, to be with him and his innumerable army 
of redeemed ones, to walk in white beneath the Father’s smile of 
love, to hold communion with the loftiest intellects, the purest 
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to see his face, to bear his signature upon our foreheads, his 
image on our hearts; to know as we are known ; to worship 
him as angels worship, without the intervention of those means, 
and forms, and veils, and hindrances, that teach us here our 
wants and weaknesses. ©! who but wants a home like this—a 
day without a cloud; a rest without a care; a joy without an 
end ! 

Dear, dear reader, it is to this heaven that God is guiding those 
who seek him now, Think on this blessedness, and from this time 
cry unto him, “ My Father! Thou art the guide of my youth!” 


MORNING MERCIES FOR THE LITTLE ONES. 


“Cause me to hear thy loving kindness in the morning, for in thee do I 
trust ; cause me to know the way wherein I should walk, for I lift up my soul 


unto thee." /’salm ili. 5. 

My dear young children, and young friends, God has so caused 
his word to be written, that while grown-up people find in it 
what is no where else to be found, yet a little child that sits 
upon a father’s knee, may be made to understand the truths that 
are contained in that blessed book. | am always glad when a 
minister remembers what there is that particularly belongs to 
children Our great Master took great notice both of the little 
children, and also of youth. | think you will all be able to 
understand the text: turn it into a prayer for yourselves, and 
say, ‘may not this be a praver for me?’ “Cause me to hear thy 
toving kindness in the morning.”” You will find no hard words 
im the text, but it is as fresh as the flowers of spring, and bright 
as the colors of the rainbow. 

There was once a man and woman who lived a long time ago, 
and they had a good and kind friend who used to come and see 
them, and talk to them every day; and they were always pleased 
and happy when they saw this friend; but they did something 
to displease him, and then hid themselves, and were afraid to 
meet him ; more afraid of his voice than they were of the thun- 
der which rolls in the air, or the tiger's roar in the forest; and 
they hid themselves: but at last, their friend would make them 
fe him. Little children will remember of whom I am speaking 
im the parable; it was Adam and Eve. This man and woman 
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had afterwards children who did not like the voice of this Friend. 
And since then, all little children have liked any thing better 
than the voice of God: the heart is turned aside to sin, and the 
heart stops up the ear against the voice of God. And it is 
because of this that David prays, “‘ Cause me to hear thy loving 
kindness in the morning.’” One great proof of the purity of our 
Saviour was, that he was to have our nature in a state that was 
meet to hear the voice of God. The prophet Isaiah speaks of 
him thus, ‘‘The Lord God hath opened my ear, and I was not 
rebellious, neither turned away back. A body hast thou pre- 
pared me,’” but it was a holy nature; a nature that would know 
and do Gods holy will. 

I often remember when I have watched my children asleep, 
and sometimes I have seen them shew great uneasiness, and a 
feverish, restless dream disturbs their quiet sleep; and | have 
awoke the child, and spoken tenderly to it, and the sound of a 
father’s voice has comforted it, and it has smiled; and I have 
found that it was only the dream that made the child so unhappy. 
And how often it is so with many of you; how much of life is 
spent in a feverish dream, and many acry will escape you, but 
your only safety will be in looking up to your Saviour, to wake 
you out of this feverish dream. To doso “in the morning” is 
best. While you are young, before the sun is hot, look up to 
your Saviour, and ask him to let you hear his loving kindness. 
I noticed at an early hour this morning, a man go out to water 
some tender plants in his garden; why did he not wait till a 
later hour? Because then the sun would be hot, and the 
plants could not then be refreshed with these drops of water. 
The best time for instruction to drop into the heart is in the 
morning. 

The next part of my text is, “‘ For in thee do I trust.””,. When 
the little child wakes up from the feverish dream, of which I 
have just spoken, and sees its father or its mother standing by, 
itis happy. It puts its trust in them, and is content. Two 
people were living a long time ago in New Zealand, where the 
people were very savage, and more than once they had threatened 
to take away their lives. One day they heard a great noise, and 
a large company were coming near the hut where this good 
man lived ; and they were beating their drums, and singing their 
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war song. The good man went out to meet the savages, and 
spoke kindly to them ; and just at the time, the mother left her 
hut with her two little children. The elder of these, who had 
been taught to love her Saviour, knelt down and repeated these 
lines, just as her father approached the savages, 

“Only thou our guardian be, 

Sweet it is to trust in Thee !” 


The savages laid down their arms, and many of them were 
taught to love that Saviour to whom this little child addressed 
her prayer. Now, this is the meaning of trusting in God. 
“(Cause me to hear thy loving kindness in the morning, for in 
thee do I trust.” | 

The iast part of the text upon which I shall speak is. this, 
Cause me to know the way wherein | should walk.” . 

Have you ever heard the parable of the lamp? The mission- 
aries to the Jews often relate this to them, for the Jews are still 
very fond of being taught by parables. There was once a king 
who had some sons, and he promised to give them each a king- 
dom ; but he wished them to travel for some time; and they 
asked the king which way they should travel? and he said he 
would give them a lamp which would only rest and shed its 


light on the right path. They went on for some time very 


lamp, and it never failed to shew them the road; and though it did 
not always point out the pleasantest path, yet they were enabled 
to encounter the difficulties they met with, and still went on 


, happily, and when they were in difficulty, they took out their 
q other, and they forgot their father, and did not like to be guided 
q by the lamp. So they took some clay, and covered up one side 
a | of the lamp, that it should only shine the way they wished ; 
#F and then, at last, they covered up the lamp altogether, and they 
a chose only the pleasantest path. But there is often a thorn 
rE under the rose, and so they found it. After they had gotintoa 
2. great deal of trouble, a friend met them, and told. them they 
3 | mever would get into the right road; and he looked at their lamp, 
_f and saw that it was all covered up; but he took off the clay, : 
; and it shone upon the mght way as before. The Bible, my dear é 
q Chalidren, is the friendly it»only. shines upon the right 
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path. Pray to the Holy Spirit; that he may make you under- 
stand the Bible by his blessed teaching. The Jews with their 
traditions covered up the lamp; and sin and Satan blind the 
minds of little children. This is a nice prayer for you all, 
“ Cause me to know the way wherein | should walk;”’ and may 
you indeed be enabled to walk in it. 

There is one other little prayer in the text, “I lift up my soul 
unto thee.”” Will the Holy One let a little child lift up its soul 
to him? Oh, yes! There is nota child who lifts up its thoughts, 
but the Lord is ready to help that child. Not very long ago,a 
child was wandering on the sea shore looking for shells ; and the 
tide came up before she was aware. She did not know what to 
do; on one side was the high cliff with holes init m which 
animals lived, and on the other, the sea; I cannot get through 
the water, she thonght, but the animals in the clefts of the rock 
have clambered up; and then she thought, if they could, she 
would also try; and lifting up her little soul to her Saviour, 
she safely reached the top. When asked by her friends, if she 
did not feel giddy, she answered “No,” adding, “ for I never 
looked down, but only up to the hill; and also to my Saviour.” 
Now, this is what you should do, dear children, and say, “for 
I lift up my soul unto Thee.” J. E. 

Bath. 


THE WHITE FEATHER. 

(From Montgomery's “ Law of Kindness.” 

An intelligent Quaker of Cincinnati, related to me the fol- 
lowing circumstance, as evidence that the principle of non- 
resistance possesses great influence, even over the savage. During 
the last war, a Quaker lived among the inhabitants of a small 
settlement on our western frontier. When the savages com- 
menced their desolating outbreaks, every inhabitant fled to the 
interior settlements, with the exception of the Quaker and his 
family. He determined to remain, and rely wholly upon the 
kindness. One morning, he observed through his window a file 
He immediately went out and met them, and put out his hand 
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to the leader of the party. But neither he nor the rest gave him 
any notice; they entered his house, and searched it for arms, 
and had they found any. most probably would have murdered 
every sanaher of the family. There were none, however, and 
they quietly partook of the provisions which he placed before 
them, and left him in peace. At the entrance of the forest, he 
observed that they stopped and appeared to be holding a council. 
Soon one of their number. left the rest, and came towards his 
dwelling on the leap. He reached the door, and fastened a 
simple white feather above it, and returned to his band, when 
they all disappeared. Ever after, that white feather saved him 
from the savages; for whenever a party came by and observed 
it, it was a sign of peace to them. In this instance we discover 
that the law of kindness disarmed even savage foes, whose white 


feather told their red brethren that the Quaker was a follower of 
Penn, and the friend of their race. 


EXALTING THE HORN, 


Atiustions to the horn, as an instrument indicative of power 
or dignity, are numerous in Scripture; and much light has been 
thrown upon the subject by the writings of Bruce relative to 
Abyssinia ; as well as by a reference to the well-known practice 
of the Druses. But it may be new to many, to learn that, in 
our own country, the use of horns, as an appendage to the 
female head-dress, prevailed in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries, having probably been brought from Palestine by the 
crusaders on their return home. This singular fashion was ridi- 
culed by several writers of the day; one of them, as early as 
1310. A French author of about the same period, thus de- 
nounces the custom, 

‘1 searce can tell what terms “tis best to use— 
Bracket, or corbel—take which e’er you choose— 
| To designate those rests from which arise 


Your boasted horns aspiring to the skies— 
Bat Saint Elizabeth. I dare to SAY, 


Is not in heaven for wearing such array.”’ 
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ENGRAVED STONES OF MEMORIAL, 


HENGSTENBERG says, “‘ Bezaleel is spoken of in Ex, xxxvi. and 
xxxvii. as distinguished among other things, for his skill in the pre- 
paration of stones for setting. Precious stones on which the names 
of the Israelites were engraven, in the character engraven on the 
signet-ring, were placed according to Evod, xxviii. 9—11, and 17, 
in golden encasements upon the (shoulders of the] ephod, and 
breast-plate of the high-priest. 

“The art of cutting precious stones, generally very early dis- 
covered, was practised in Egypt even in very ancient times. 
There are several necklaces of gold and cornelian in the new 
gallery of Egyptian antiquities opened at the British Museum, 
whose exquisite workmanship could scarcely be surpassed by 
modern artists, though, as we see from their engravings, the 
apparatus of the jeweller was as simple as could well be imagined. 
This is still the case in Hindostan, where the native jeweller, 
travelling from house to house with his little furnace and blow- 
pipe, produces ornaments of considerable beauty. That the art 
of the engraver, was native to Egypt, is manifest from data, which 
Wilkinson has furnished with regard to the Egyptian signets ; 
of many of these he has also engravings. There, for example, is 
described the signet yet preserved of one of the earliest of the 
Pharaohs. Upon one side of the plate the name of the king is 
engraved; upon the opposite, a lion with the motto, ‘The Lord 
of Strength,’ which is applied to the king ; on one side is a scor- 
pion, and on the other a crocodile. Various other inscriptions 
are found engraved on Egyptian rings.’’* 

Interesting as are all subjects connected with biblical illustra- 
tion, it appears to us, with reference to this particular art, that 
the most important considerations are here overlooked, as they 
are also by every other commentator we have studied. It may 
be matter of satisfaction with some, to know that engraving on 
stones is of high antiquity, and to be able by an examination of 
Egyptian armlets or necklaces, critically to elucidate the exact 
import of the Scriptures where they speak of the “ engravings of 
a signet,” by shewing that such engravings were not in relief, but 
what is technically termed ineuse, or cut info the stone; but a 
meaning of far more interesting character is brought to light, by 


* Egypt and the Books of Moses, ch. 5. $2. p. i4l. 
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considering the purport or re‘erence of these graven 1n: cription 
as developed by works of the Lind still extant among the nation 
of the Last. 
The subjoined engraving gives, 1n enlarged fac-simile, one of a 
series of stones recently engraved for an Oriental necklace. 


Pnérared Stone from an Neckiace. 


Like the onyx-stones of the Jewish ephod, and the breast-plate 
of jidgment, this necklace is inscribed with the proper names of 
individuals near and dear to the wearer, accompanied by a wish 
that they might be borne on his heart before God,—a sentiment 
beautifully illustrative of the spirit and principle observable in 


the Mosaic rite. The inscription, in the Ta’ lik character, 1s to 
this eflect — 


MowawMMED, FATIMAH, 
Hoscts, "Att, Monamuen, 
"Att, JA” POR, 


Mesa, Mowawwrt 


MOHAMMED. 
Prayers to God for them ' 

Allusions to the custom of wearing about the person such 
stones of memorial are abundant in Scripture, and especially in 
the writings of Solomon, whose connection with a daughter of 
Pharaoh by marriage, necessarily brought him much into contact 
with Egyptian usages. This fact suggests a very probable clue 
to the easy interpretation of the hieroglyphics with which the 
necklaces referred to by Hengstenberg, are embellished. 

The principal references to this custom occur in Prov. iii. 3, 
and vi 20.21. “Let not mercy and truth forsake thee; bind 
them aboul thy neck, write them upon the table of thine heart. 
My son, keep thy father’s commandments, and forsake not the 


law of thy mother ; bind them continually upon thine heart, and 
tie them aboul thy neck.”’ 


Other allusions occur in Deut. vi. 8. 
Prov .vii. 3. 


Cant. viii. 6. 
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The Sudden Cail. 


THE SUDDEN CALL. 


Ir was a chill November morning: a breeze ruffled the surface 
of the beautiful bay spread out before me, and dashed its waves 
in white spray upon the shore. <A grey mist hung over the tops 
of the Argyle hills which bounded the view northward, and a few 
sea birds floated heavily between the water and the low-sailing 
clouds. Each moaning gust whirled off some of the few 
remaining leaves of the lilacs and poplars which bordered the 
little flower-plat before my windows, and sent a shower of faded 
leaflets from the rose trees. The roots of the dahlias had been 
removed ; and their latest blossoms now adorned, not the garden, 
but the drawing-room. The only flowers that still lingered were 
the crimson fuschias, a few lilac primroses, ard purple pansies; 
with here and there some summer blossom which the frost had 
not yet nipped. It was a time meet for reflection on the 
transitory nature of all earthly beauties and human joys. But 
we were seated at our snug breakfast table by a cheerful fire ; 
and thought not of the lessons which the scene without might 
have conveyed. 

On a sudden, a servant opened the door, and with a look of 
horror conveyed the intelligence that the gentleman in the next 
house had just been found in bed, quite dead. I started from 
table, and hurrying to the house, found it a scene of trembling 
and tears. The gentleman, a fine looking elderly person, had 
been very slightly indisposed on the previous evening; but 
refusing to allow his medical attendant to be called for so trifling 
an ailment, he had gone to bed. In the morning it was thought 
that he slept unusually long, and a member of the family went 
to awake him; but she found that his waking had been in 
eternity. 

I did not know the old gentleman, nor was I aware whether 
or not he had possessed the “ good hope through grace ;” but 
the circumstance led me to think much of my own preparation for 
the world unseen. Yet it was no uncommon case; and like 
many other instances of sudden death, I fear that it passed before 
the minds of numbers of the inhabitants of our little town, 
prompting only a few common exclamations relative to the un- 
certainty of life ; or some nervous ard disagreeable emotions of 
fear, which were banished as speedily as possible. 
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It was but a few days after this event, when a note, edged and 
sealed with black, was brought to me. The shock was great, 
but feelings of thankfulness soon arose. A dear friend, whom I 
knew to be a servant of Christ, had been summoned with equal 
suddenness to heaven. He had left his family to prepare for 
driving out; his carriage was at the door, but he descended not 
as usual to meet it; the clay tabernacle had been struck in a 
moment, and the spirit was in the presence of God! | dare not 
invade the sacredness of family grief, nor picture the consternation 
that reiened in the forsaken household. But the departed was a 
man of God. A long life of consistent christian character had 
marked him to be so. He had adorned the gospel by the con- 
secration of high talent, cultivated mind, and considerable 
property, to the service of God. Such a character could flow 
from nothing but christian faith, could be produced by nothing 
but the Spirit of God. And therefore those who sorrowed for 
him, knew that while they wept, he stood before the throne, 
washed and justified and sanctified ; his white robe unstained by 


one spot of sin; his noble intellect expanding to an angel’s 


grandeur ; his generous heart filled to overflowing with purest 
love to the Saviour who died for him. He labored much for 
Christ, through strength given him from above ; and now he rests 
from all his toils ; for the golden streets of the New Jerusalem 
weary not the feet of those who tread them on celestial errands; 
the ceaseless activity of the ransomed, while with the angels they 
haste to do Jehovah's will, is as untiring as the sweetest sleep 
that ever visited an infant’s brow. 

Dear young reader, you, too, must die; you too, may die 
suddenly and soon! Should you this night sleep the sleep of 
death, (and who can promise that you shall not) where would 
you awake—at the gates of the heavenly city, or before the 
portals of the dungeon of despair? I beseech you to consider 
now. I seem to hear some gay young person say, ‘‘ why press 
such gloomy thoughts? I am in no danger; kind, obedient, 
amiabie, attentive to my religious duties, I have no need to fear. 
Let the wicked tremble ; I will not, for ] am safe.”’ 

My dear young friend, then I tremble for you. Itis a hard 
thing to say, but a true fmnend must speak the truth 


| ; if you die 
m such confidence, there is no white robe for vou 


; no golden 
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harp; no glorious mansion among the green shades of immortality. 
Can you rest now ; when one has dared to throw a doubt over 
your prospects: can you rest now, without seeking certainty on 
this, the most important of all subjects? 

The person who is now safe, once felt himself in danger. He 
saw his danger, and fled from it to Christ. No one is carried 
blindfold to heaven. It is necessary to enter, consciously to enter, 
the strait gate; to journey on in the narrow way, fighting with 
sin, wrestling, praying, toiling up the steep ascent, leaning upon 
Omnipotence. He who is safe, has had many fears ; he has had 
much labor; he has felt that he could not save himself; that the 
whole world could not save him; that none but Jesus could do 
it; and therefore he has cast his soul into the arms of the 
Redeemer, and has had it washed in that fountain of precious 
blood, which was opened on Calvary. 

Is this a gloomy picture of the christian life? Nay, but the 
path has its sunshine and its flowers; and the flowers are 
sweeter, and the sunshine is brighter, than anything that gladdens 
the broad smooth road that leads you to destruction. Whether 
it is better to be lulled into sleep by some perfumed but deadly 
vapour, or to climb a steep and difficult mountain, in the fresh 
morning air, with lake and meadow and forest beneath your feet, 
and the clear blue sky above your head; though you should 
skirt occasionally some terrific precipice, you have an unerring 
guide before you, and the arm of love securely clasping yours. 
The rea! danger will produce no fear. From the precipice which 
makes you tremble, you are safely guarded. 

Some are saved, who knew not that they were sinful, until sin 
was theirs no longer, who, ere they were aware, were placed 
before the Lamb, by whose blood they had been washed uncon- 
sciously. Strange was their awaking in an unknown world; 
stranger the story they had yet to learn of Christ’s redeeming 
love, and the Spirit's renovating power, These souls departed in 
unconscious infancy ; but you are conscious, rational, responsible 
creatures. The Holy Spirit alone can sanctify you, and he does 
so in all his people, “ by working in them both to will and to do 
of his good pleasure.’’ If you are saved by the blood of Christ, 
you must apply to Him for salvation. You must desire to be 
saved, being sensible that youare lost. If unconscious of vour sin 
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and danger, you will never seek Christ; and he who is not united 
to Christ will never go to heaven. 

What is it to be united to Christ? It is not merely to be called 
a christian. It is not merely to have been baptized in his name. 
Satan kills many souls in this manner; he persuades them that 
they are in Christ, because they have received baptism. The first 
converts were not baptized while in a state of heathenism, to 
make them christians; they were baptized after they had 
professed to believe in Christ, in order to seal their engagement 
to be his. Baptism without true faith, never did, and never can 
save a soul; nay, it seals the condemnation of the unhappy man 
who has it and yet dies an unbeliever, who has broken his vow to 
be the Lord's. 


To be united to Christ, is not merely to receive the memorials 


of his death in the Lord’s supper. How many do this, who only 


profane that holy ordinance, and render themselves guilty of the 
body and blood of the Lord. It is a most comforting, edifying, 


precious institution ; a token of the Saviour's love to those who are 


hisown,; but to none besides. Noguest is welcome to that table, 


who has not previously been arrayed in the wedding garment. 
A person who is far from his native land, has sent a costly gift to 
a beloved fmend at home. The friend receives it as a pledge of his 
continued affection ; it recalls the days of pleasant intercourse, 


when they looked upon the same fields and trees and hills, and 


walked to the house of God in company. The voice and 
countenance of the absent rush over the memory of his friend, 


producing sweet emotions ; and he blesses the gift as a token that 
their early love is not extinguished. But should the treasure be 
purloined, it is to the person who unjustly acquires it, not a pledge 
of affection, but a presage of wrath and punishment. To discover 
the treasure in his possession, would be the surest method to pro- 
cure his condemnation. It is no less a crime to purloin the seal 
of Christ's love for his chosen and ransomed people. The Lord’s 
supper is not a saving, but a sealing ordinance. 


What then is it to be uni "he 
nited to Christ? Far easier is | 
it lo nat. then ler 18 it to Say 


ee what it is. The tongues of seraphim would 
ully unfold a privilege so glorious; a few of the blessings 
which accompany, or flow from it, are all that 
saints on earth can tell. 
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Those who are united to Christ have béen born again. ‘If 
any man have not the Spirit of Christ, he is none of his.””. Now 
the first saving work of the Spirit within the soul is to renew it; 
with new life, he gives new perceptions. The sinner perceives sin 
to be an infinite evil, and Christ to be a perfect Saviour; and he 
accepts of this Saviour as hisown. As of old, the sins of Israel 
were confessed over the scape-goat before he bore them away 
into the wilderness, and after the other goat had been sacrificed; 
so all Christ’s people confess their’s over the head of their Great 
Substitute, for Christ is put in their room—their sins are 
accounted his; and his spotless righteousness is accounted 
their’s. Thus are they justified; and love springs up in the heart 
to their Redeemer. Hatred of sin is produced also ; for how can 
they but hate that which they have seen to be infinitely evil. 
The renewed soul can no more love sin, than the mortal body can 
enjoy physical pain; it must strive and struggle to get quit of it; 
it must mourn when, at any time, it has been overcome by it, for 
sin is utterly opposed to the new nature. 

Now these effects are conscious things—to accept of Christ, to 
love him, to strive against sin. The soul that does these things, 
must know that it does them. And therefore, dear young friends, 
if you are utterly unconscious of such actings of mind and heart, 
do not dream that you belong to Christ already, but go and seek 
him now. 

I might tell of other marks of union to Christ; of love to his 
people ; of zeal for his glory; of abounding in every good word 
and work. And I might mention the glorious hopes of immor- 
tality ; the peace that passeth all understanding; the glimpses 
of the world unseen, which are often given to cheer the traveller 
in his rough ascent. But I have chosen to speak of the very 
rudiments of the Christian life, that you may not be discouraged ; 
for there are degrecs of grace; there are babes, and young men, 
and fathers, but all these live. 

Are you alive in this important sense; or have you need to 
seck this life? If it be your’s, you shall grow in grace; if buta 
babe as yet, desire “ the sincere milk of the word that you may 
grow thereby ;” if a “‘ young man,” seck to have your strength 
increased ; and in what stage soever you may be, press on to the 
fulness of the stature of a perfect man in Christ Jesus. 
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The soul that is thus alive is united to Christ. A soul dead in 
trespasses and sins cannot be one with the risen, glorified Re- 


deemer ; union with him must produce spiritual life, and spiritual 
life is progressive, it is immortal; it will advance on earth, it 


will be perfected, and endure for ever in heaven. 
My dear voung reader, if you are thus alive you shall never 
die: if vou thus live, and believe on Christ, though vou be dead, 


vet shall wou live. You need not fear a sudden call, for it will 
be but the voice of your Beloved, saying, “‘ Rise up, my love, my 
fair one, and come away. For lo! the winter is past, the rain 
is over and gone; the flowers appear on the earth; the time of 
the singing of birds is come, and the voice of the turtle is heard 
in our land. Arise, my love, my fair one, and come away !”’ 


S. BE. P. 


SCRIPTURAL USAGES IN MALTA. 


Tus customs of the Maltese are described by the Rev. R. W. 
Stewart, as decidedly of Eastern origin. It has often struck me, 
he writes, how little change centuries have produced on these ; for 
in Syria and Asia Minor, and even in Malta, the manners and cus- 
toms of the people, throw light upon many passages both of the 
‘Old and New Testament. 
Thus, for example the cisferns, or tanks, in which they have to 
store up the rain water for their use, for want of springs of living 
water, put me forcibly in mind of what is written, Jer. xi, 13. 
The flat roofs of the houses, on which we walk as a promenade, 
and on which many of the poor people sleep during the summer 
tame; and the manner in which they are invariably built, with 
@ square court in the centre,* open towards heaven, and covered. 
; during the heat of summer with an awning, explains how easily 
those who brought the man sick of the palsy to Jesus, could let 
his bed down through the roof. 

The stairs, which we find leading up to the roof, on the outside 
of some of the houses, from the ground, explain the exhortation 
of the Saviour in Luke xvii 31. 

There is generally not a drop of rain here, from April till Octo- | 
ber, or even later. The rain falls chiefly at tw 
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beginning of October, and the middle or end of March. These 
are the early and latter rains. After the former, the country-man 
puts his seed into the ground; it has sprung up in January; and 
the latter rain in March, with “the clear shining” after it, brings 
forth the ear and fills it, and the harvest is all over by the end of 
May. ‘The harvest is therefore over before the summer begins, 
and this explains, Jer. viii. 20; “ The harvest is past, the summer 
is ended.”’ 

When I first came here, they were busy threshing out the 
corn. ‘This is done in the open air; for still, as in the days of 
Araunah the Jebusite, they have their ¢hreshing-floors generally 
circular, made either of paved stone, or of clay beat hard, like 
one of our barn-floors. Here, day after day, as I rode past, I saw 
the oxen (reading out the corn; two of them in a yoke together, 
driven round the circle by a girl or boy; but it is a clumsy pro- 
cess, for the straw is broken and trampled till it is nearly useless ; 
and they forget what is written in the law of Moses, ‘“‘ Thou 
shalt not muzzle the mouth of the ox.” 

Their manner of winnowing the corn is as clumsy as their mode 
of threshing it, but it also illustrates the scripture. They never 
think of preserving the chaff, and in order to separate it from the 
wheat, the husbandman takes a shovel, and throws the wheat in 
the air, in the direction whence the wind is blowing, so that the 
chaff is carried away, while the grain falls again on the threshing- 
floor. Seeing this process, one understands at once the force of 
the Psalmist’s language, when he says, *‘ The ungodly are like the 
chaff, which the wind driveth away.’’— H. & F. Miss: Record. 


A WORD TO ORPHANS. 


Wuice our parents live, we seem to think that between us and 
the brink of Jordan there is a rank, which must first pass over, 
before we are called to ford that river. We think so; the imagi- 
nation is not always right ; it is sometimes. Admit it to be right: 
you have not now that rank between you and the river. You face 
the very waters of death. The beings that begat you, have gone; 
and you stand next in order, to follow them. The line of their 
path across that river, where their steps divided and ruffled the 
waters, seems unwilling to obliterate itself; it tarries yet upon 
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| i 34 The Fig-Tree at Queen s College, Cambridge. 
| | the surface of the stream, as though waiting for the ruffling of 
Hell your steps. Oh! there is a voice from your parents’ sepulchre — 
. | | there is a cry from your fathers grave, and from your mother . 
| i tomb; and that voice is this—‘“ Prepare to meet thy God. 
— Martin's Discourses to Youth. 
He 
ne THE FIG-TREE AT QUEEN’S COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE.* 


Tux year was near its close, and the leaves from the tall thick 


| elms were spread on the walk at Queens’, when Ralph, who 
3 ; kept the grove, was there at work. 


“Pray, Ralph.’’—I said, “‘is there a fig tree here?” 
} ‘Not in the grove, sir, but in the place where the best plants 
i are, there is one.” He had swept the leaves from off the path, 


| | and now took the key, and walked to shew me. 
spread tree, and full of leaf. 


“Will you shew the fruit, Ralph?” 


“That will be hard to do, I fear, sir, for I have been here for 
three times ten years, and have seen none.”’— 


“Ah! is itso? Pray why then stands it here?”’ 
“No will of mine, sir; long ere this had I cut it down and 
burnt it; it does nought but harm; it draws the soil, sucks up 


POR 


It was a fine 


@ 
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| the dew, keeps off the sun, and brings the blight. More than 
once have | clear’d the mould from the roots, and brought the 
me) axe; but I have no sway here.” 
3 “Ah! friend Ralph, you must have read of a tree like this, put 
: : by God in his own best soil, which paid him so?” 
as “In sad truth I have, sir,” and, with eyes cast down, I heard 
k | him sigh as he shut the door. 
4 | Two weeks went by, and his son in great haste came to my 
: rooms and said, “Sir, I heard that you spake one day to Ralph, 
. as he swept the grove. 


Ob! T pray you, sir, to come:—he lies 
* This affect 


img incident is from a New Year's Sermon, fn monosyllabics. 
| preached some time since by the Rev. ) 


| Joshua Hart, Vicar of Otley. The 
t preacher is said to have adopted this form of language, in consequence of an 


- hearers, that his usual style of address was not 
mtelligible to the congregation: and he has admirab 

| s admirably succeeded in 


are 
important truths. adequate to express the most sublime and 


‘ @beervation made by one of his 
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at the lodge, struck last night, I fear, with death, and he talks 
and talks of a fig tree.”’ 

I soon was by his bed; death had in truth struck Ralph; his 
cheek was pale, and his lips were dry; big drops were on his 
brow, his eyes were fixt, his soul was in them, and I thought it 
shrunk with fear; I heard him say, “Cut down,— Lord, spare,— 
thy blood, Oh! Lord!’ We heard no more, but knelt to pray. 
Ralph died that night! 


“uguirics and Correspondenre. 


Christmas Parties. 

Dear Sir,—Having large family connexions, I must, of necessity 
occasionally unite with those of a worldly character, especially at this 
season of the year. Could you suggest to me, through the medium of 
your valuable magazine, some reasonable and instructive amusement 
whereby the time may be profitably and cheerfully employed, By so 
doing, you will greatly oblige your constant reader, EMILIE. 


There are, perhaps, few things which stand more in need of 
thorough reform than such social gatherings as those alluded to 
by our correspondent. Instead of being turned to profitable 
account, as in most cases they might be, they are given up to 
frivolities which leave few welcome remembrances on the minds 
of anv. In mixed assemblies there is great difficulty in pleasing, 
and more in profiting, all; but much might be done by a pre- 
concerted and well-considered plan. 

It may possibly shock the sensibilities of some, to be told that 
in this, as in every other point of duty, we have the perfect ex- 
ample of our Great Master before us, and should emulate His 
conduct as well in the social circle as in the outward walks of 
life, shewing the same love and gentleness, the same consider- 
ation and courtesy, the same singleness of eye and heart, 
blended with such a feeling for human infirmity as shall lead 
us to think and act with combined decision and tenderness 
towards all. Christianity is never recommended by frigid se- 
verity or moroseness ; and loses nothing by tolerating, or even 
participating in, such amusements @s are referred to by our cor- 
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respondent. Temperance and moderation are certainly desirable 
in our recreative enjoyments ; and of course nothing directly, or 
by implication, forbidden in the Word of God, should be engaged 


> 


. in. The abuse of such seasons lies rather in the proportion of 
| : time given up to them, than in the character of the amusements 


ati themselves. A well-disciplined mind, sensible of its constant 
ik need of “the renewing of the Holy Ghost,” will use these occa- 
sions sparingly, returning with unimpaired appetite to its rest, in 
the contemplation of, and communion with, spiritual things. 


7 


The difficulty of providing reasonable, instructive, profitable, 
cheerful amusement for a mixed company, lies oftentimes in the 


| fact that they are not volunteers: the usages of society, the 
= restraints of etiquette, and the courtesies of relationship being 
| | not unfrequently the only motives which bring such persons 

) together. Their tastes and pursuits are uncongenial; they 
| possess, in fact, little if any thing in common with each other, 
of and do not therefore cheerfully place themselves under one 
controlling and directing head—When this is done, “ not by 


constraint, but willingly,”’ the case is comparatively easy. Con- 


versation, the materials for which have been previously collected, 


and in some degree arranged, with care and thought, and with 

ee | special reference to the circumstances of the parties invited, or 

1 the current topics of the day, will seldom fail to interest the 

more sober-minded, especially if illustrated by an appeal to 


books, plans, maps, engravings, drawings, objects, or specimens, 


progressive or otherwise. Very few persons will be unable to 


, contribute something to the general fund, if questioned on 
1 | points immediately connected with their own pursuits or call- 
; ings; and by this means truths will be elicited of much greater 
| q 1 value than might be at first supposed; while definite ideas of the 
al aature, history, and philosophy of many things useful as well as 

‘ : interesting will be developed, if no higher benefit be obtained. 
| a. | Many other means of rational and innocent amusement will 
‘tal suggest themselves to those heads of families who will be at the 
| ' trouble of studying the subject carefully beforehand. Let them 


only make half the preparation for the mental requirements of 


their visitors, that they do to pamper their physical appetites ; and 
these festive occasions will soon become more pleasant as well as 


profitable. 
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Sunday School Teaching. 


Dear Sir,—I have been for several years a constant reader of your 
valuable magazine, and ever since you have devoted a portion of it to 
enquirers, I have experienced the greatest satisfaction and encourage- 
ment from the many interesting answers given therein; I feel, there- 
fore, encouraged to forward the following query. 

Is not Sabbath school teaching a proper employment for the young 
members of Christian churches ? 

For my own part, I have always thought it a duty and privilege to 
-be thus engaged; but, during the last few weeks, I have been rather 
perplexed about it; my spirits have been in no small measure depressed, 
and my feelings wounded, by some unkind, and I believe, unjust 
remarks, that I have heard made upon the subject. Had these remarks 
come from another quarter I should not have noticed them, but 
coming from those to whom I had looked for encouragement and ad- 
vice, they are much more perplexing. If you, dear Sir, or any of your 
valuable correspondents, could offer a few remarks on this subject, if 
worthy of your notice, you will by so doing, greatly oblige, | 

Yours respectfully, 
A Youne Discipce. 


The fact of our young friend being connected with a Christian 
church, affords presumptive evidence that he has the chtef, but 
not the only requisite for Sunday school teaching—personal piety. 

There are, however, so many qualifications necessary for an 
efficient discharge of the responsible duties of this office, that we 
can easily imagine room for such objections and remarks as those 
alluded to by ‘‘ A Young Disciple.” 

We would recommend him calmly and prayerfully to re-consider 
those which have been made in his particular case, and he will 
probably find that they are in some degree due to his own 
forwardness or presumption, and do nof at all affect the general 
question. He will do well also to recollect that piety is not 
always associated with sound common sense, or the tact and 
general knowledge necessary in Sabbath schools. We are warm 
advocates for enlisting the young in this good work, though we 
believe there are many who, with all their piety, are not fitted 


for it. 
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Vicarious Sacrifice of Christ. 
(To the Editor of the Youths’ Magazine.) 


Sin.—I have lately been much pleased with the replies you have so 
kindly furnished to the enquiries of your correspondents, and shall be 
glad to avail myself of the opportunity your little publication affords 
of proposing one or two questions, which have for some time been with 
me a subject of enquiry, and a satisfactory reply to which, will probably 
be edifying to others, as well as to myself. 

1. How is it to be accounted for, that in the Lord's Prayer, (which 
all Christians acknowledge was given by the Lord Jesus Christ him- 
self as a model for the prayers of Christians in all future ages of the 
church,) no expression occurs which can be supposed in any way to 
convey the idea that it was offered in the name, or for the sake of the 
Son, a mode of expression so generally adopted at the present day, 
when addressing the Father in prayer? 

2. Is there any thing in the parable of the prodigal son, or any of 
the other numerous divine parables, uttered by our Saviour for the 
purpese of illustrating on a familiar, though striking manner, the 
holy doctrines he came to teach, from which the doctrine of the vicari- 
ous or substitutionary sacrifice of Himself may be gathered. Hoping 
you will not deem these enquiries unworthy of your notice, believe me, 

Sir, 
Yours, very respectfully, 


Manchester. A New Enquirer. 


‘ 
These enquiries appear to originate in two errors. The first 


respects the objects of our Saviour’s mission; the second, the 
purport of the Lord’s Prayer itself. 


Christ came into the world to consummate the gospel plan of 
salvation, and not to expatiate upon it as if already completed. 
The time, therefore, had not arrived, when “the mode of ex- 
pression, 80 generally adopted in the present day, of offering 
prayer in the name, or for the sake of the Son,” was to 
commence. This is sufficiently evident from His own words— 
"Hitherto ye have esked nothing in my name.” Af? that day, 


referring to the period of his departure to the Father,) ye shall 
ask in my name.”’—JoAn xvi, 24—~96. 


hese remarks will also 
explain why there is so little 


recognition of the doctrine of a 


vicarious sacrifice in the parables generally ; that, however of the 
Good Shepherd’ certainly alludes to it. 
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With regard to the Lord’s Prayer, we are not awere that cll 
Christians acknowledge it to be-a model for all ages of the 
church. Many commentators, and Dr. Guyse in particular, have 
shewn that it had a special and peculiar reference to the times 
and circumstances of its original delivery ; and this opinion re- 
ceives some sanction from the preamble—‘ Teach us to pray, 
as John also taught his disciples.”’ John, as divinely taught him- 
self, would of course teach nothing but truth; but changing 
events, and the nearer glories of the gospel dispensation, rendered 
necessary a more seasonable and compendious style of prayer, 
which was accordingly supplied by our blessed Lord. 

Another view of the Lord’s Prayer is advocated by many. Our 
Saviour’s object, according to Matthew, appears to have been to 
teach rather the spirit and manner of prayer than the precise 
words —‘‘ After this manner, therefore, pray ye.”” The manner, 
the holy fervenc} and importunity, with all the indications of a 
spirit sympathizing with, and agonizing for, a ruined world; 
though sufficiently obvious to those who saw and heard, could 
not be transcribed by the evangelist; the language, therefore, is 
all that has come down to our own day. 


| Conflicting Texts. 
(To the Editor of the Youths’ Magazine.) 

Sin,—Allow me to propose the following query through the medium 
of your excellent enquirer. 

The apostle, it appears, in this manner speaks to the Philippians, 
‘Work out your own salvation with fear and trembling.” Pail, ii, 12. 

May I request you, or any of your correspondents, to reconcile this 
with the passage in Romans ix 16, “So then it is not of him that 
willeth. nor of him that runneth, but of God that sheweth mercy.” 


An answer to the above will much oblige, 
Yours, 


R. W. 


Both of the quotations furnished by our correspondent are in- 
complete. In the first, the apostle writes—“* Work out your own 
salvation with fear and trembling, for it is God who worketh in 
you, both to will and to do of his good pleasure.” The second 
is, ** 1 will have mercy on whom I will have mercy, and I will 
have compassion on whom I will have compassion; so then it is 
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not of him that willeth, nor of him that runneth, but of God that 
sheweth mercy. ’ 

These texts appear to us to speak precisely the same language, 
and their burden is neither more nor less than salvation by grace, 
through faith. The first sets forward God’s willingness to work 
in us: the second, while it asserts his undoubted sovereignty, 
describes him as One whose peculiar attribute is to ‘“‘ shew 
mercy.”” If He declare it to be His purpose to extend that 
mercy to whom he will, we need not search the Scriptures very 
far to find what that will is. He is willing to save to the utter- 
most all that come unto him by Christ. 


THE OUTER WORLD. 


Morality for the Dying. —The following extract from a letter, bearing 
the well known and influential signature, “ C. T. Madras,”’ lately issued 


in India, and re-published in this country, is addressed to the chaplains 


of the archdeaconry of Madras. Its import is so plain that comment 


must be unnecessary, whilst iis manliness and evangelical simplicity 
must obtain for it a hearty response from the hearts of all our young 
readers. 

“Whenever I have preached in an hospital, I have studiously 
avoided any allusion to the miserable errors of Romanism ; but I have 
as studiously brought forward, plainly and prominently forward, the 
grand saving truths of the gospel. I have not told them that they 
cannot be saved by the intercession of the Virgin Mary, or of the 
saints; but I have always told them that it is impossible for sinners to 
be saved except by Christ, and this is the kind of preaching which, as 
it seems to me, is alone suited to the bed of sickness and death, be it 
in an hospital or a palace. 

* What shall I say then, or how shall I express my deep grief, my 
horror, at the following request prefered to Government by one sent 
out to watch over those who profess to ‘ watch for souls as they that 
must give account!’ The Right Rev. Dr. Fennelly has solicited, 
that our chaplains be authoritatively limited in the public ministra- 


Hons in our hospital, ‘to the preaching of what is more suited to 
hospital patients, a good moral discourse!’ 


Te A good moral discourse 


ve sick, and it may well be, the dying—to those, the larger portion 
of whom their own follies and vices, have most probably brought to 
that place, from whence some may very shortly be carried out to their 


graves! Instead of teaching those poor sinners to wash their bed, 
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ind to water their couch with tears; or, instead of comforting them 
with the blessed assuragce, on our Master's authority, that God, who 
has rebuked them in his indignation, and chastened them in his dis- 
pleasure, will hear the voice of their weeping, and receive their prayer, 
if offered in the name and for the sake of the sinner’s only Saviour, 
they are to be mocked with a good moral discourse, as most appro- 
priate to an hospital. 

‘We presume not to judge others—to their own Master they stand 
or fall—but assuredly we shall be anathema, dear brethren, cursed of 
God, and of many perished souls, if we preach any thing anywhere, 
and more especially at a death bed, but Jesus Christ and Him crucified, 
the Way, the Truth, the Resurrection, and the Life !”’ 

Tractarianism.—We rejoice to find, that the British Magazine, until 
very recently an influential organ of the Tractarian party, has become 
the vigorous assailant of its errors—a circumstance the more desirable 
from the fact, that it is so well able to combat these heresies with the 
very weapons most likely to prevail in such a case. 

The Helston Case.—Party writing, in the usual acceptation of the 
words, we have always done our utmost to avoid. But when one of 
these parties is God, and the other man, the case is entirely different. 
We make these remarks, with reference to some painful proceedings 
which have lately taken place respecting the Curate of Helston, in 
Cornwall. This clergyman, on offering himself for the curacy, de- 
clared, that ‘‘he could not conscientiously accept any charge in which 
he was not at full liberty to follow out all the directions of the Rubric ;”’ 
and obtained, without any hesitation, an assurance from the Bishop, 
that he should have such liberty. The question naturally arises in the 
minds of a christian—-what is “the Rubric?” Does it form part of 
the “ living oracles ;"’ is it inspired; who wrote or compiled it; or, in 
one word, does it emanate from God or man ? 

The enquiry can, as we think, admit of but one answer--the Rubric 
is the work of man. If we could prove it to have been written by 
Peter or Paul, and yet find no direct authority in the Bible for receiving 
it as divine, we should at once denounce it as of no authority in the 
government of Christ's Church. But it cannot claim even this distine- 
tion; and unless the Great Head over all things to the good of that 
church, is to be dethroned, and poor feeble, fallible, ignorant man is to 
usurp his place, it has no right whatever to interpose its dicta in the 
management of a purely spiritual kingdom. 

This question, therefore, which may by some be regarded as a party 
one, is neither more nor less than a struggle for supremacy on man’s 
part against God; admitting, what we intend to prove, that it has not 
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reference to those things only which are left undecided in the word of 
trutht but to questions fully revealed, and fundamentally established 
by inspiration. 

By a rigid adherence to rubrical direction, the curate in question 
soon caused so fearful a schism in his parish, that the bishop was 
appealed to; and his judgment on some of the more serious charges 
forms the subject of our subsequent remarks. 

Leaving untouched such matters of mere expediency as the use of 
a surplice, instead of a gown; offering a prayer more or less during the 
service ; preaching exfempore, from notes, or from a perfect MS. and 
the like, let us look for a few moments at the more important points 
of this remarkable case. 

The general tenor of the Rubric, it is allowed, is to magnify the 
importance of the rites, ceremonies, sacraments and offices of the 
Church, at the expence of that important instrumentality, which the 
Tractarians seem determined still to regard as “the foolishness of 
preaching.” Instead of a full, free, searching exhibition of the truth 
as it is in Jesus; instead of a proper exaltation of the Lamb of God, 
who taketh away the sins of the world; instead of a hearty and con- 
scientious conformity to the divine injunction, “ Preach the gospel ;"— 
a discourse,—a sort of lecture “interesting probably to the church 
antiquarian, but very unsatisfactory to a man anxious to learn his duty 


to God and man,” is to be smuggled into the service without any 


prayer, either to introduce or follow it! And all this without one 


word of censure, or even of advice, from the bishop. So spake not 
Paul—“ Necessity is laid upon me, yea, woe is unto me, if I preach 
not the gospel !"’ 

Determined not to be drawn into any mere controversy between man 
and man, we pass over those facts in this important enquiry which 
affect the non admission of members to, or their subsequent expulsion 
from, the communion of the Church of England. A mortal may, per- 
haps, fairly hold the keys of any merely human institution; but when 
he undertakes to wield the thunders of Omnipotence, and shut the 
dying sinner out of heaven, it is high time for every christian to speak 
out for Him who only has the key of David, who openeth and no man 
shutteth ; who shutteth and no man openeth. Yet this is the oracular 
eeision in the Helston case. “ Neither the office for the visitation of 
the sick, nor that for the burial of the dead, ought to be used over an 


edult who having been baptised in schism, and having lived a schismatic 
has never been admitted into the Church. 


say, that they * are departed hence in 


Can the Church consistently 
of His body 


' the Lord.’’ who were not members 
Can she number them among the faithful ? or, speak of 
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them even in the language of hope, as having “ departed in the true 
faith of Christ's holy name?” 

This sentence, isolated from its reference to a special case, might, 
perhaps, be so glossed over or explained away as to appear fraught with 
little or no mischief; but it must be borne in mind that it is a personal 
answer to a personal question; that it refers to two individuals named 
and described in the ‘ causes of complaint.’ Regarded in this view, it is 
awful language for poor mortal man—so awful, that we feel pressed in 
spirit to denounce it. O! when we think of God's ‘‘ uttermost” in 
contrast with man's narrow, starving, beggarly, bigoted restrictions ; 
ought we not to cry out in adoring wonder, ‘‘ The foundation of God 
standeth sure, having this seal, Tue knoweth them that are his!’ 

True, the subject is not dropped without some attempt to qualify 
this fearful denunciation, by telling us, that such a course as is here 
sanctioned, implies ‘‘ no presumptuous denial of the ultimate blessed- 
ness of the deceased.’"” ‘* We leave them,”’ says he, “ to their and our 
most merciful Judge, confident that He who knoweth what is in man 
will make all due allowances for the sins and errors of his creatures, 
whether they die within his Church, or without its pale !"’ 

What! Are those who die out of God’s Church (for it is God’s Chureh 
that is here spoken of)—are those who have no connexion with the 
Church purchased by Christ's blood, to be henceforth expectants of a 
glorious immortality, or, at all events, to lay the flattering unction to 
their souls, that their case is not hopeless. Is there a contingent 
eternity of blessedness, even, for those who have not departed hence 
in the Lord; who were never members of his body, or numbered with 
the faithful upon the earth? Yet this nonentity--this shadow of a 
shade--this microscopic hope, is all that ean be given to the Moravian, 
the Presbyterian, the Wesleyan, or the Dissenter generally! 

Slave Trade.—A cautionary notice has been issued by Messrs. 
Zulueta & Co., of London, stating that they will refuse acceptance 
to all bills of exchange drawn upon them from Sierra Leone, or the 
African coast generally, as they cannot obtain any satisfactory opinion 
how far such a step might affect them with reference to the provisions 
of the Sth Geo. IV, cap, 113. 

It may, perhaps, be in the recollection of some of our readers that 
Mr. Zulueta was proceeded against, about a year ago, by the Anti- 
Slavery Society, for his supposed connexion with the African slave- 
trade, but was nevertheless acquitted. Capt. Jennings, who com- 
manded the vessel he had assisted in purchasing for him, and which 
was found hovering off the coast, with the usual equipments for the 


iniquitous traffic, is now out on bail; his trial in London, having been 
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put off more than once, in consequence of the absence of a material 
witness. 

Egyptian antiquities.—A mummy was unrolled at Canterbury, on 
the 13th September last, the hieroglyphies upon which have been thus 
englished : — 

* Royal offering to Anup, attached to the embalment, that he may 
give wax, clothes, manifestation, all on altar, to go out in the West 
happy—that he may give air the warmest of breath for sake of Var, 
truth speaking, son of Unnefer, child of lady of the house Sahereneb. 

“ Royal gift offered to Osiris, resident in the West—great god— 
lord of the east, that he may give a good painted case in Nouteker. 

“O support Maut, mistress living Nutpe, great one rejoicing in 
Tetu, with thy mother, the Heaven over thee, by her name of extender 
of the Heaven, that she may make them to be with the god, annihilating 
thy enemies in thy name of a god, directing or suffusing with other 
things all giving great in her name of water—great her name of thy 
mother * * * over thee, in her name ® ® © thee to be with the god 
annihilating thy enemies in thy name of a god; that she may suffuse, 
making * * © Har, son of Unnefer, truth-speaking born of the lady 
of the house, making Sahenned.”’ 

We should like to see a second translation of this jargon inte com- 
mon sense; though it is interesting as furnishing a general idea of the 
tenor of mortuary inscriptions among the ancient Egyptians, and 
setting forth the name of the deceased, Har, the son of Unnefer and 
Sahereneb.. But it is not very easy to ascertain how the etymology of 
these names has been settled, when we remember that the vowels, if 
expressed at all, are interchangeable in hieroglyphic writing, and that 
consequently the a, ¢, and wu, may be each of them as correctly ren- 
dered by any other vowel. See our volume for 1842, p. 387. et seg. 
The inscriptions appear to be precatory, and are addressed severally 
to Anabis, the conductor of the souls of the dead to their resting 
place; to Osiris, the supreme judge, and to the goddess Nepte, of 
whom an engraving is given in our last year’s volume, (p. 361.) The 
request made to Osiris is out of character; and that to Netpe, non- 


sensical; but sufficient. is made out to satisfy us, that the Egyptians 
recognized » future state, and felt something of the powers of the 
world to come. 


Stepping the spplies—The Court of Common Council of London 
determined, on the 12th of December, to afford no pecuniary assist- 
ance towards the erection of the new free church in St. Giles’; it 
having been stated by Mr. Wire, that out of twelve churches to which 
the corporation had contributed, ten had become Puseyite, 
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POETRY. 


THE MOTHER AND HER SICK CHILD. 


SLezep on, my boy,'aund o’er thy fevered brow 
May gentle angels keep their silent watch ! 
May he who is the Lord of angels bend 

His pitying eye, and give thee soothing sleep! 
Oh, may He breathe around thy languid form 
Refreshing health, if such his holy will: 

Yet good that holy will, though sickness sore 
Should linger, even sickness unto death. 


My child, my treasure! I have given thee up 
To Him who gave me thee. Ere yet thine eye 
Rested with conscious love upon thy mother, 
Long ere thy lips could gently sound her name, 
She gave thee up to God; she sought for thee 
One boon alone —that thou might’st be His child ; 
His child sojourning on this distant earth— 

His child, above the blue and radiant sky: 

’Tis all I ask for thee, beloved one, still. 
Perchance, in some fond hour, this heart may wish 
High intellect to beam around thy brow, 

And all that earth counts joy to tend thy steps : 
Perchance I wish thy bright blue eye may cheer 
The solitary remnant of my days; 

That I may watch thine opening character 
Unfolding like thy father’s, bright and pure, 

The Christian and the scholar; yet, my boy, 

All these fond wishes of thy mother’s heart 

Are merged in one—that thou may’st be His child, 
His own devoted child; to spread his glory, 
Whether in earth’s dark places, or on high, 

In labors such as blessed angels know. 

And he will hear the prayer, he will accept 

The offering he hath strengthened me to give. 
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Even thus of old a babe was offered up, 
Young Samuel, for the service of the temple : 
Nor He refused the gift; but o’er his head, 
Poured the anointing of all graces meet 


For his high office. So may’st thou, my child, 
In thine own humbler sphere be consecrate 
Sleep on then, dearest, safe from peril, sleep ; 
Though sickness be thy lot. In life or death, 
Be but His arms around thee, thou art safe. 


Oh! it is bliss to live, even on earth— 
Laboring for Him; gathering his own elect 
From a wild, sinful world to his fair fold : 

And it is bliss to die —to soar on wings 

Of angels, to his bright celestial throne. 

To bend adoring at the fount of light— 

To dwell for ever in its blaze : my child, 

Such days on earth, or rapture such in heaven, 
Thy mother, lowly kneeling, asks for thee. 


xs 


THE LONELY ONE. 


Weary and friendless, child of grief, art thou, 
Dark, fearful cares upon thy spirit press, 

Sorrow hath stamped its signet on thy brow, 
And none in this sad hour, are near to bless: 
No gentle voice, amid thy loneliness, 

Breathes its sweet music; the world’s festive throng, 
_ Gay with insensate pleasure, glides along, 
Without one passing glance at thy distress. 

Yet weep not mourner, for thy heart’s deep love, 
Is linked to the bright, purer, world above ; 
Sweet is thine holy converse with the skies ; 

Oft like those favored ones on Tabor’s height, 
Fair radiant visions burst upon thy sight, 


And hush the pensive murmuring strains that rise. 


Brighton. H. M. W. 
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THE WIDOW OF NAIN. 
( Luke viii. 11—16.) 

[Lines suggested by secing a print of this subject.) 
Yes, there thou art, thou lone one, in thy sorrow, 
é Bearing thy lov’d, thy last one, to the tomb; 

But thy poor faithless heart before the morrow, 

Shall bear no memory of this sad day’s gloom — 

Hush that heart-rending sigh, and dry the tear, 

“Tue ResuRRECTION AND THE Lire” is near! 


Behold Him come! upon his heavenly brow, 
Earth has trac d lines of thought, and shades of care; 
A man of grief, and deepest sorrows now; 
And yet the God though veil’d, is radiant there: 
The God is heard— his voice the dead must own 
“Tue ResurRRECTION AND THE Lire” alone. 


QO! to have seen thee, but so lately weeping, 
As one bereav’d of thy last earthly stay; 
So soon the harvest of thy sorrows reaping ; 
Thy night scarce closing ere it turned to day : 
Why is this change beside thy dead one’s bier? 
“Tue Resurrection AND THE Lire” is here! 


“Weep not,” the Saviour cries—Oh, tones of gladness 
Chasing thy doubts, and hushing every sigh ; 
Breaking in silv'ry tones upon thy sadness — 
Like the still moonbeam through the stormy sky : 
How the “‘ great calm” waits on thy whispered word! 
My Resurrection AND MY Lire, my Lord! 


What tender haste to stay the passing bier, 

What haste to bid the dead awake and rise! 
What majesty of mercy shew st thou here; 

—The God of grace unveil’d before our eyes! 
While the pale corpse recalled to earth, reveals 

“Tue Resurrection AND THE Lire” he feels! 

Jesus my Saviour though thou hast ascended, 

To thy high throne, of old prepared in heaven, 
Remember, how the sufferer thus befriended, 

Speaks peace to all for whom thy blood was given: 


And visit me in mercy, even me, 
My RESURRECTION AND MY Lire to be! M. 8. V. B. 
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THE NEW YEAR. 


In calm and thoughtful mood 1 stand, 


fi Upon the verge of the New Year ; 
. While memory, with her magic wand, 
: Bids scenes long past now re-appear. 
| Gently she brings before my view, 
Those gay and ever smiling hours ; 


When joyously each moment flew, 


And life was strewed with fairest flowers. 


~ 
¥ 


¥ When not one single thought of sorrow 
i : Had darkly shadowed o'er my way ; 
And fancy alway deck’d to morrow, 
r In the bright colors of to day. 
’ Oh, then my heart was gay and light, 
: " My brow was never press d with care ; 
: ? Grief dared not cast its withering blight 
O’er scenes so beautiful and fair. 
4 | But let no thoughts of vain regret, 
Blend with these musings of the past ; 
: . For life is full of promise yet, 
/ And its best pleasures come the last. 


TAR. 


The joy which now illumes my way, 


ls more ethereal and refined ; 
And time but adds a brighter ray, 
To the deep treasures of the mind . 
The love which gladdened childhood’s hour, 
With purer, steadier lustre shines ; 
And hope, with its bewitching power, 
Still round futurity entwines. 


And if dark sorrows intervene, : 


And cleuds across my pathway move ; 
Yet faith with aspect most serene, 

Can calmly trust a Saviour’s love. 
The past, the future, all are bright, 

My joyful spirit knows no fear ; 
But welcomes with a fresh delight, 

The happy dawn of this New Year. 

Brighton. H. M. W. 
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OR, 


EVANGELICAL MISCELLANY. 


FEBRUARY, 1845. 


DRUIDICAL CIRCLE, 


Tuer Cromlechs of the Channel islands are very nu- 
merous, and in their construction and arrangement similar 
to those of other countries. A cromlech is a collection of 
rude unwrought stones,* the material varying according to 
the geological peculiarities of the locality where they are 
found. Various etymologies have been assigned to the 
word; the most probable of which is that deriving it from 
the Hebrew terms, signifying a devoted or consecrated 
stone. The celebrated circle at Adury is supposed by 
Parkhurst to have obtained its name from the same lan- 
guage—Abiri,} signifying the strong ones.”’ 

Within the last century or two there were about fifty of 
these interesting structures remaining in the island of 
Jersey alone. ‘‘It is a painful statement now to make 
that not more than five or six monuments of this ancient 
period can be enumerated, ‘including that curious and 
extraordinary arrangement of stones and cromlechs, which, 


* Exod. xx. Deut. xxvii. 5. 

+ The material heavens, says he, are called by this name in Psalm lxxvill. 25; 
for what is in that verse expressed by ‘‘ bread of the strong oncs,” is called in 
the preceding sentence, “corn of the Acavens.”” That the Phonicians or 
Canaanites worshipped their god, the heavens, under this name or attribute 
of “the strong ones” is highly probable, from the plain remains of a Phaanician 
temple at Abiry, in Wiltshire, which still retains the name. 


D 
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in a moment of enthusiasm and loyalty, was voted and 
to General Conway, then governor of the island.” 
A print of this last-named structure, published in 1787, 
forms the original of our engraving: our copy of it is thus 
endorsed—* This temple was removed by General Conway 
from the isle of Jersey to his seat near Henley on Thames, 
(mow in the possession of Lord Malmsbury) where the 
stones now stand in the same form.” ’ 
In the immediate neighbourhood of these stones are | 
found rudely-shaped arrow heads of flint, jade, serpentine, 
or other rocks, and occasionally of syenite, which forms 
the geological basis of these islands. Sometimes these 
are accompanied with human remains, and earthern urns 
or vessels varying considerably in form—the majority 
resembling those now in common use. Beads of clay and 
bone, annulets, and other ornaments of a rude peoplé, are 
also occasionally discovered. These relics sufficiently prove 
the sepulchral character of such erections, though it is not 
improbable they had also a religious or superstitious 
reference. They usually go by the name of ‘ Druid tem- 
ples,’ though in reality little is known respecting them: the 
great point of contention, however, as to whether they were 
‘tombs or temples, admits of an easy solution. Why should 
they not have been both? The temple and the tomb 
‘are now always associated; and the charm attaching to 
consecrated ground is by no means a modern fancy. It is 
therefore a very allowable supposition that they were at 
once temples and cemeteries—heathen fanes erected, ‘in 
fact, with special reference to the dead, buried or to be 
oe or immediately adjacent. 
Druids; it 1s supposed, their temples 


Druidical Circle. 
8 and Carnac. The first of these consisted of two long 
: a” curved avenues of stones merging in a circular centre, and 


The Parson's Choice Memories, 51 


resembling a serpent threaded through the solar disc. 
Measuring from head to tail of the serpent, the diameter 
was about two miles and a half; but following the curve 
it was somewhat more than three: that of Carnac was 
considerably larger. 

It has been also conjectured that they were altars upon 
which human sacrifices were offered by the Druids, and 
‘tircumstances render this conjecture plausible. Human 
sacrifices were offered by the Druids, and their object 
appears to have been to appease the Great Destroyer, who 
under the symbol of a serpent was universally placated 
for a like purpose. Of this we have traces in the Eve, or 
serpent-mother of the Mexicans;* the long or “ crooked 
serpent” mentioned in the book of Job;} the “* nachashim” 
consulted by the prophet. Balaam;{ the Chiun§ or Rem- 
phan] worshipped by the wandering Israelites; and the 
Siva, Chiven, or Quiven of the Hindoos. This worship 
had reference to another special doctrine of the Druids-- 
the metempsychosis, or transmigration of souls; and was 
evidently associated with it in the erection of the pyramids 
of Egypt. 


THE PARSON’S CHOICE MEMORIES. . 
Cuap. I1.—Tuz. Powar or Grace. 


_ “Tr you will allow me, my dear friends,” said a middle-aged 
clergyman, when Paternus ceased to speak, “ to relate a little 
tale, in which my own daughter played a prominent part, I shall 
be most happy to do so; and ‘to follow the lead more exactly, 
I will commence by a reflection that seems to me to bear strongly 


* See our volume for 1844, p. 253. 

+ Job xxvi. 1%. 

+ Nuenbers xxiv. 1. And when Balaam saw that it pleased the Lord to bles 
Israel, he went not, as at other times, to meet with nachashim—to consult his 
serpent oracles ; but he set his face towards the wilderness. 

Amos v. 

Acts vii. 43. 
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on the point. The infidel and the worldling declare that the 
heart of childhood is pure and spotless ; whereas the christian 
sees, even in the infant in atms, the strong seeds of that original 
sin which we have inherited from our first parents, and shall lose 
only when we become the heirs of salvation, and the acknow- 
ledged children of our Divine Creator. This remark will at once 
lead me to my tale ; and inform you that it is one in which little 
actresses (for all my personages are females) will be represented 
as they unfortunately really are, and not under a false veil of 
purity and innocence which cannot belong to any but a converted 
child. 

“About two years ago my wife was seized with so severe an 
iliness, that we both anticipated it must end fatally. Our medi- 
cal adviser, however, gave us hopes that a change of climate 
might be of service; and having obtained leave of absence, we 
left our parish and hastened to the South of France. We hesi- 
tated a little about taking our daughter with us; but, at length, 
acreed it would be better on all accounts to leave her in England. 
Maria was just of an age to be of little service as nurse to her 
mother; whilst, on the contrary, she was old enough to suffer 
severely, not only in her body, but in her mind, by being the 
constant attendant in a sick room. We therefore placed her at 


a school in a neighbouring town, where she was to remain, 


holidays and all, during our absence. It was a most painful 


parting, for neither mother nor child expected to see each other 


again. But then. perhaps, the meeting was one of greater hap- 


piness to us all. Bat I am anticipating. 7 

“On our retarn to our parish, a week or more was wanting to 
the holidays, but so anxious were we to have our beloved child 
again with us, that I sent for a chaise the day after we had ar- 
rived at home, and set off to the neighbouring town where her 
governess lived. Maria, as you may suppose, was delighted; 
neither was I much wiser than herself on the occasion ; and as 
it happened that I had met all the little people just entering the 
house after a long walk, I felt so kindly disposed at sight of their 
youthful faces, that | proposed to them to ask their governess 
to allow them a half-holiday that very evening. All the young 
(“Sountenances, with only one exception, brightened up at this pro- 
ee and they received it, as one might say, with cheers; but 
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this one exception, to my astonishment, burst into tears, and 
sobbed quite audibly. 

“*Ts that little girl in disgrace?’ I asked ; ‘ if so, she must 
promise amendment, and I have no doubt Mrs. Davies, the go- 
verness, will forgive her.’ 

“«In disgrace,/ murmured a little, sharp, pert voice, close to 
my ear —‘in disgrace! Selina Roberts is always in disgrace. We 
have just agreed to send her to Coventry for a week.’ 

“‘T suppose,” said the narrator of this tale, here interrupting 
his narrative, ‘“‘ you all comprehend the meaning of the term 
‘to send any one to Coventry ;” or, in other words, refusing to 
speak to them, or listening to what they might wish to say? 
I had heard it before, and turning, perhaps somewhat angrily, to 
the pert little girl who had spoken, I asked her what her young 
companion had done? 

“In reply, she named to me some trifling offence that the 
weeping girl had committed during their walk; but what. it was 
matters not to this tale: it shewed, however, that for some cause 
or another, Selina Roberts was an object of dislike to her school- 
fellows, and that amongst them there was not one who came 
forward to speak in her defence. I was annoyed at what had 
passed ; and I told the young ladies my opinion as kindly as I 
could; adding, that they would fare but ill, if ¢heir friends and 
relatives punished them for their offences as severely as they were 
about to punish Miss Roberts; and I ended by remarking that 
such conduct could not be persisted in by a child of God. But 
the young rioters were summoned away before they had time to 
make any reply. 

“‘ «That poor little girl, Maria,’ I said, as we drove away, ‘I 
was sincerely sorry for her. Why is she so disliked by her 
school-fellows ?’ 

‘“** Oh, papa,’ replied my daughter, ‘ lam afraid she was a very, 
very, naughty girl, but I do think she wishes to be better now; 
but the girls will not forgive her; for somehow or other she has 
seriously offended them all.’ 

“** And you too, Maria?’ I asked. 

“Qh no, papa,’ she answered, ‘ or else she would not have 
cried so~bitterly as she did at my leaving school.’ 

“* Poor child,’ I said, ‘1 am sincerely sorry for her, as it is 
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evident, by her dark skin and darker hair, that she has come from 
a senna climate than. ours, and has probably few friends in 
England.’ 

« «She has none,’ answered Maria, ‘and, poor little thing, 
she is an orphan |’ 

Maria then began to question me about her own mother, and 
other domestic matters; and little Selina would have been for- 
gotten, at least by me, had not circumstances happened which 
made it wholly impossible for me to cease to remember her. 

It was at the commencement of the Christmas holidays fol- 
lowing, Maria had been at home about half a year, when my wife 
and | went to the town, where the school was at which we had 
placed Maria. We did not take our daughter, because she had 
a cold, but left her with her careful old nurse, as we were to be 
absent a day or two. 

“You will remember to call and see Selina, papa,’ said 
Maria. ‘ Poor Selina! she is left alone at school now ; the rest 
have gone home for the holidays. Give my love to her, please, 
papa ;’ and she placed a little parcel in my hand, which I was 
to deliver to her my own very self. 

“ Accordingly, the next day, I did call and ask to see the 
child. The governess informed me that she was much afflicted 
by rheumatic affections, and that they kept her in bed, that she 


, might have the benefit of an uniform temperature. I asked to be 
_ taken up to her, and found her lying, often in solitude no doubt, 


in a small room, where, if there were an uniformity of tempera- 
ture, its range was very low. 


“The forlorn little girl received Maria’s remembrances with 
such glee, and spoke of her as so good, 80 very good, that my 
compassion for her was highly excited; and so much sympathy 
did my kind wife feel with me, that when she had consulted the 
— gentleman who attended the school, and had learned from 
“ pave was nothing infectious in the child’s disease, and 
ee ~ — of air and scene might be of great service to the 
Rm e proposed that we should ask permission to take the 
“te one home with us. This permission being granted, the 
child, to her utter amazement and delight, was taken out of bed, 


most 
~ mp enveloped in wrappers, and placed in the comfort- 
carnage between my wife and myself. 
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“At first she did not speak, but lay enveloped in furs, her little 
pale and shrunken face, with its large black eyes, being only 
visible. After a while, she began to prattle, and to tell us how 
the ladies, as she called her school-mates, were accustomed to 
treat her. We were not disposed to hearken to this gossip; and, 
to change the subject, we asked her if she remembered her far- 
distant home? 

“« * No,’ she answered, ‘ but | remember on board ship,—and 
Jewun, and Patton, and Paundi Cowrie, and Nerkon.’ 

‘« ‘Who were these ?’ I asked. 

“** Oh, the black servants; they were so kind; Julia’s servant, 
and Sophia’s, and mine,” She was rattling on in an accent 
certainly not English, when I asked her if they had had any 
storms that she could remember ? 

‘“« No, not many ;’ she answered ; ‘ but we came to a place 
where there were—O! so many elephants in the sky, and their 
trunks reached from the clouds down to the sea; and we thought 
that they would have’ sucked up the ship into the sky—Nerkon 
was so frightened.’ 

“‘ My wife looked at me, as if now convinced that the child really 
deserved the character for untruths which she had acquired ; 
but I suggested that she meant water-spouts; and told her that 
these were always attributed, by the ignorant and superstitious 
natives, to the elephant of one of their gods, the location of 
which was supposed to be in the heavens. This little circum- 
stance led me to hope that Selina was herself deceived when she 
seemed to be uttering the most monstrous untruths. 

** We got her to our house in due time; and Maria received her 
most gladly and kindly. She was placed under the especial 
charge of nurse, and kept very warm, and very carefully attended 
to, and Maria was permitted to be with her whenever she 
pleased; though never unless some watchful elder was present; 
for my wife and nurse soon came to the same opinion with 
the school-mistress and her pupils, that she was by no means a 
child to be trusted. But although I sincerely pitied her, for she 
suffered extremely from rheumatism, and occasionally from 
great oppression on the chest; yet, when I came to study her 
character, and to find what were the opinions of all the persons 
about her, I perceived that this little girl was different from any 
who had ever before come under my observation. 
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‘ With some pleasing qualities ; for she was patient and oblig- 
ing to those who were kind to her; she appeared to be absolutely 
destitute of all moral principle—to be utterly unacquainted with 
the commonest principles of right and wrong; and all that 
seemed to distinguish her from a mere animal, was a sort of 
cunning by which she was led to try to accommodate herself to 
the ways of the persons about her. 

“ She had acquired at school some little knowledge of the names 
and facts recorded in scripture; but if she had not put any of 
these together in her mind, there was one excuse to be pleaded 
for her; that, although she could talk English with fluency, 
she had probably hardly heard it spoken during the first five 
years of her short life: and as to any spiritual views, of course 
these were out of the question. 

“She was so pressed down by infirmities during the first few 
days that she was with us, and so carefully watched, that it was 
impossible for her to fall into any obvious delinquencies, except- 
ing those of the tongue; and as to Maria, she was so convinced 
that not a word she said could be relied upon, that she, as my 
wife overheard, when the little girls were conversing in her 
presence, used frequently to call her to account, by asking her 
if she was quife sure it was as she said; or, if she happened to 
know the subject she was speaking of, by saying, ‘ No, Selina, it 
was not in that way, do think again; it was so and so.—’ 

“ Once, indeed, my wife heard her say, ‘Don’t you know, 
Selina, how wicked it is to tell untraths? for though we do not 
expect to go to heaven by any good thing we can do for ourselves, 
(or else you and 1, I am sure, would be very badly off,) yet it 
proves that we cannot love God, and his Holy Spirit cannot be 
in our hearts, when we go on, from day to day, doing what he 
has forbidden; and he has forbidden lying. Dear Selina, do 
pray to be made to love God our Saviour, who has done so much 
for you; and then, when you love him, all the rest will follow in 
good time,’ 

. The frost ceasing for a few days, Selina lost her rheumatic 
tener a of breathing, and was like a little gazelle 
de though she soon made it manifest 
of the young deer. She was 

of moral principle evi- 
Genced every way in which it could do so in a well- 
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regulated and religious family; for she tried her powers of de- 
ception with every servant in the house, and every person out of 
it to whom she had access. Nor can I think without pain, how 
thoroughly this little creature deceived me, for she had learned 
to talk on religious subjects glibly, that | almost supposed her 
to be a new creature, though many about me knew better. 
Weeks went on; the holidays were concluding, and the child 
seemed to gain health and strength, when a circumstance hap- 
pened which proved of great importance to her. 

‘* There was the funeral of an infant one evening, and Maria and 
Selina asked to go with me when I| was called upon to commit 
the dust to dust in sure and certain hope of a joyful resurrection. 
We ought not to have allowed Selina, suffering as she had done 
from the cold of our climate, to go and stand in the open air for 
so long a time ; but we had had no experience of Indian consti- 
tutions, neither had her governess; and we all thought it good 
for her to take daily exercise when, in reality, she should have 
been shut up as a hot-house plant. That same night she was 
seized with a fearful attack of inflammation of the chest, in which 
she must have died, had we not procured immediate medical aid. 
She was much better by the middle of the next day, though 
looking very ill; but she called for me, and cried so bitterly 
when I did not come at the instant, that every one present was 
alarmed. 

‘‘*QOh sir,’ she said, when she saw me, ‘I do so want to tell 
you how wicked I have been all my life; and if J should die, 
_ what would become of me!’ 

‘‘* Who told you you had been wicked?’ I asked; for I re- 
membered her usual want of truth, and feared, even now, that 
she was affecting what she did not feel. 

«The grave, sir,’ she answered rather wildly, ‘and the 
rattling earth, and the dark night, and the dreadful pain !—they 
brought it all before me—all so plain.’’ She then began rapidly 
to enumerate her many, many offences; and, for so young a 
creature, it was so long and fearful a catalogue, that I was glad 
Maria was not in the room when she confessed a systematic 
perseverance in art, carried on ever since she could remember ! 

‘« By these wicked deceptions she had ever endeavored to obtain 
her own little selfish ends; it mattered not at whose expense, 
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and, without the smallest reference at any time of her life to the 
pleasure of God or the fear of his judgments; the objects which 
she sought to gain were indeed trifling, and most of her ma- 
neeuvres childish, but the nature of her principles and actions 
was precisely the same as that of the oldest and most hardened 
sinner. 

“ After having heard her awhile with no small astonishment, | 
said, ‘ Selina, it is neither the grave, nor the rattling earth, nor 
the dark night, nor the dreadful pain, which have brought your 
sins before you, for all these things you have seen and felt before; 
but it is the Divine Spirit, who, for the love he has for you, 
because Christ died for you, has caused you to know and hate 
your wickedness, as the first step towards his saving you from it, 
and raising you to a state of glory.’ 

“ But it needs not, my beloved brethren, that I should enter 
largely upon what I said to the child: of course, I endeavored 
to exhibit the Saviour co her, as He is, all lovely, merciful, swift 
to pardon, hearing before the sinner cries, more tender than the 
tenderest mother—and to my joy, my unspeakable joy, all that 
I said to the suffering child, she received with the eagerness with 
which every new-born babe desires the sincere milk of the Word. 
Sweet to the child were the lessons taught her from this Holy 
Word, and most blessed was their effect. Her patience, her 
gratitude, her love to us, was most touching, whilst her sense 
of her Heavenly Father’s goodness seemed almost too much 
for her earthly frame. She grew rapidly in grace—most rapidly 
whilst, at the same time, the disease which had hung about 
her all the winter, took a most alarming turn. From the first 
moment that she was enabled to lay hold on her Saviour, there 
was no failing back to fears and doubts in the mind of the little 
girl, though she saw, in dark contrast to the glory now revealed, 
the enormous sins of which she had been guilty. But she saw 
them, only to be sensible that the blood of Christ had washed 
them out for ever. 
her first severe attack; and, in that 
y in her whole manner, feelings, 
bina ter, had never seen any thing 

Now, indeed, I think Ido understand 
somethi ge which the Lord the Spirit works, when 
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He gives any one a new heart— He makes him a new creature ; 
and makes all old things to pass away.’ 

‘Our little girl fell asleep in the arms of my wife, leaning 
as a beloved infant upon her bosom; for it was a soft, peaceful 
sleep, that closed those dark eyes—death had no bitterness for 


the redeemed one.”’ M. M.8, 
(To be continued.) 


A MISTAKE CORRECTED, 


Tue patriarch Job is not the only one who, under the pressure 
of trial, has been tempted in bitterness of spirit to say, ‘ Let 
the day perish wherein I was born.’” And many who would not 
use language so strong, often think or say, ‘‘ Would that my life 
had ended in infancy—before sorrow had cast its shade over my 
path, or the powers of mind had been developed only to be mis- 
employed !’’ Many a heart Aas breathed this wish, either in 
weariness of life’s trials, or in impatience of soul-discipline. 
With some, it has been the language of ungodly recklessness ; 
with others, it has assumed the appearance of hatred of sin, 
and of a longing after the rest of holiness; and many a young 
convert, ere his bark was well launched, has wished for the 
haven—has talked, while yet the spiritual life was scarcely 
developed, of the bliss of an early death, persuading himself 
that his impatience for rest was a proof of spirituality. 

As we have so lately commenced another period of, what we 
are in the habit of calling ‘‘ precious time,’”’ a few remarks upon 
a mistake which is so prevalent, may not be inappropriate. 

I have assumed that this wish arises altogether from a mis- 
taken view of things, and in trying to prove this, I will address 
myself chiefly to those who really desire to serve God ; who have 
some sense of the value of the soul; who see that unprepared 
death is indeed awful, and that all the privileges of existence 
weigh nothing against an eternity of condemnation. You wish 
that you had died an infant; why? ‘Oh, then,” you say, “a 
should have known no actual sin, should have been in no danger 
of perishing eternally ; my salvation would have been secure.” 
There is some truth in this, and the mind that pauses now and 
then amidst the hurry of life, to reflect upon the woes and sins 
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of fallen man, and especially to shed a tear over childhood op- 
pressed, and mind mismanaged, cannot but rejoice in the thought, 
that so many are “taken away from the evil to come.” Yet 
this seems to be rather a. resource to which we fly for relief, 
under perplexities and difficulties, which we can neither control nor 
solve; it is not what the well regulated mind would choose; and 
when one who has attained maturity of judgment can regret 
that life has been prolonged, we cannot but suspect that there 
is a wrong apprehension of the real value of life, or an indolent 
self-indulgence which would willingly seek repose, while it is 
yet noon. 


You say, my young friend, that then salvation would have 
been secure. Is then the attainment of a heaven of rest, the 
only end for which you were born? or, what kind of heaven do 
you anticipate? Heaven is not only the place of rest, the abode 
| Of sinless spirits, but it is also another stage of existence for in- 
telligent creatures, where every intellectual power shall be en- 
: larged and employed. Does not manhood need the preparation 
of childhood? Is not the matured character the result of a 
; thinking process to which events of all kinds have contributed ? 
, And is it therefore, with no reference to our training for eternity, 

that we are continued here? Do we so exactly know where we 
, are in moral education, and what is the fitness that we need for 
4 that world of which we know so little—as to venture to wish 
for death; to risk, if one may carry the comparison so far, an 
imperfect education, a mind but half prepared for future work ? 
Should not our ignorance of the nature and degree of the disci- 
pline that we individually need, lead us thankfully to rest in the 
wisdom of Him who knows us altogether ; and should it not 
give'a sincerity to our morning acknowledgment of the goodness 
existence Can we honestly thank 
n of that, which in the secret of our hearts 
we wish ended? Qh, let us rather rest assured, we need all the 
which we have passed through, 
that is to fit us for our new 
nected with “ this corre rs 
| ption putting on incorruption, and this 
mortal putting on immortality ” If you have, you will not 
venture to determine what the number of your days should be. 
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But to take another view of the value of life, we are 
created, as the Bible assures us, for one express end—the glory 
of God. How that end is at all times, and in all things accom- 
plished, we cannot see. But what a thought for the believer, 
that in all he bears, in all he does, not only in that. conduct of 
which man can take cognizance, but in all that passes in the 
hidden world of mind, and the secret recesses of his conscience ; 
in the quiet submission of his will, the secret act of faith; the 
unanxious spirit when all naturally calls for anxiety; the rest in 
God, when the storm is high—he should be, through the wondrous 
power of God, made an instrument or medium by which infinite 
wisdom, love, patience, and faithfulness, can be manifested to an 
intelligent universe. It is an overpowering thought, and may 
well make us ashamed that we have ever impatiently wished our 
short life ended. What, if our days should be marked by sor- 
row and trial; what, if they should pass in weariness of spirit, 
because of the pressure that cannot be told; if, in all this, his 
praise is to be called forth, who so loved us, as notto spare His 
own Son, who moment by moment shews us all a Father's care, 
shall notlife be precious; shall it not beesteemeda boon of unutter- 
able worth! I think it will be when at the foot of the cross, we, in 
a little measure only, realize what we owe to sovereign grace. I 
could enlarge much on this subject, but must leave you to carry 
out the thoughts it will supply, and pass over all notice of the 
active service in which a believer can live for God, whilst I just 
touch upon one other important end of life—the “ learning out,”’ 
in our every day’s experience, the character of the Lord Jesus; 
the meaning of the names he bears; his adaptation in all his 
offices to our necessities; the wisdom and love he manifests 
in all his dealings with us; the sympathy of his humanity, the 
power of his Deity; the efficacy of his blood; the all-conquering 
power of his grace; his worth, as *‘the Friend that loveth at 
all times,” as ‘‘the Brother born for adversity;"’ the fulness 
there is in his promises, and the greater fulness in himself. 
These, and many other valuable lessons, are not generally learned 
in a few years. It is not a short life that gives opportunity for 
their development. It needs that we pass through many scenes, 
and have the instructions repeated, “line upon line,” some- 
times in painful discipline and humbling experience of “‘the sin 
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i | that dwelleth in us,” before all this is unfolded. But is not 
this knowledge when attained, precious ? 

. It may be, that there is an experimental acquaintance with 
¢ the work and the worth of the Saviour, which can only be 
f gained in a world of trial ; that there are features of his cha- 
} racter which need the peculiarities of our situation for their 
i manifestation; we can scarcely conceive it to be otherwise. 
4 The knowledge of his long-suffering love, of his tender restorings, 
his gentle rebukes, of his healing and peace-speaking blood, of 
the balm and the oil, that is gained in a world of holiness 
and bliss, cannot be experimental ; and will not those who have 
been long in His school, be constrained to own that an experi- 
mental application of these things, is incomparably more valuable 
than that which is intuitive? Is not, then, the present life pre- 
cious, when ends so glorious are to be attained in it? 

We have but lately entered upon another year. Some, with 
all that is bright around them, will scarcely heed these remarks; 
they need no arguments to persuade them to value life; they are 
in no haste to quit a scene which seems to promise only plea- 
sure. But, my dear young friends, if these observations have 
no weight with you, let me ask you, for what end you are living? 
You may live many years, and die uneducated at last ; long life 
does not in itself bring about deepened sanctification ; living in 
ignorance of God, you may run out your span, and be forced to 
say with truth at its close, it had been better for you to have 
died in unconscious infancy, “‘ better for you that you had never 
been born!”’ You are created for God’s glory; but his glory 
and the happiness of his creatures, as sinners, are not always 
connected; those that “will not have God to reign over them,” 
shall have no happiness now, nor hereafter. Oh, be wise now ! 
life is precious ; its great ends are yet unanswered, and this year 
may be all that will be given you. The fear of the Lord 
is the only pathway to a glorious immortality. 

But among those to whom these remarks are principally ad- 
dressed, who are aiming at God's glory, and desiring that he 
should work in them to will and to do all his pleasure, there 
will be found some to whom life is a burden. It should not be 
so, but it is. Gloom is on their minds, or in their circumstances ; 
all around is dark, or it seems so; much that is within is bur- 
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densome ; their own sorrows, and the sorrows of others, press 
them down ; the moral ruin that is around weighs upon their 
spirits, and overwhelmed with a care that is not theirs, and 
borne down with burdens which the Lord has not laid upon 
them, they are longing with unsatisfied impatience, 
“To bathe their weary souls 
In seas of heavenly rest ; 
Where not a wave of care shall roll, 
Across their peaceful breast.”’ 


They long to be where “the wicked cease from troubling,”’ 
where the cry of the oppressed shall be no more heard, in the 
land wherein dwelleth righteousness; and as their heart sickens 
day by day, they find it indeed difficult “‘in patience to possess 
their souls.”’ 

My dear friends, permit me, as one who has tried for herself 
the remedy she recommends, affectionately to commend to your 
prayerful consideration these few hints, and the wide field of 
thought to which they lead. I have known the burden you feel; 
I have seen mental and spiritual health’sink under it, and, having 
proved the remedy, would urge it upon you, that you may possess 
healthful peace. 

If I should be successful in leading your minds to the train of 
thought I have so imperfectly touched upon, and if He who alone 
can “ bring health and a cure, and reveal abundance of peace,”’ 
should give you through it to lose your load of care, this fear 
will be thankfully and cheerfully entered upon; and whilst a 
“hope full of immortality’’ is cherished, and the moment of your 
departure anticipated, you will yet be able honestly to thank 
God for every day's continued life; and, without any secret 
reservation, to say, “all the days of my appointed time will I 
wait.”” Your patient waiting will mot be that of a servant 
earnestly desiring the shadow, or a hireling looking for the re- 
ward of his work, heedless whether it be completed; but as 
one who feels that an honor is put upon him, and finds it his 
meat and his drink to do his Father’s will; as one who believes 
that his hours are lengthened only that he may be in every way 
more meetened for his happy home. 

It is often questioned whether a long or a short life is pre- 
ferable. He in whose hands our breath is, knows best. The 
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young are sometimes taken because in them is found some good 
thing ; and sometimes “with length of days, the Lord satisfies 
his people.” But if asked, “which is the best for me,” the 
answer is easy. Without doubt, that which is: God always does 
what is best- for his children. If early death is before you, 
grieve not for it; the Lord has work for your enlarged powers, 
where, freed from all that fetters now, you shall glorify him in 
the employ for which he has trained you; in a few short months, 
God the Holy Ghost can teach you, what others may have 
taken years to learn. But, has the meridian of life been almost 
attained, and does it seem probable that much yet remains to be 
passed on earth, be thankful that there are heights and depths 
in the sympathy and love of Jesus, of which you at present can 
form no conception, and truths yet to be admiringly looked into 
and sweetly experienced. You are not kept here in vain, only 
remember each day, what are the great ends of life, and pray, 
as you receive the new portion of time, that in each particular 
it may be a day filled up. | 
., These considerations may well lead us to rest in the love and 
_, Wisdom of our heavenly Father, as regards all that may be be- 
| fore us in the present year. It would be difficult for us to decide 
| in what way we could most glorify God; we know not. what 
+, training we need, nor what we have to be trained for; but He 
; knows, and is wonderfully bringing it all about, teaching us 
| With a tenderness and an adaptation to the peculiarity of.our 
-. mental constitutions, which might well surprise us, were he not 
{ Gop. The reason and the reasonableness of many a sharp 
: trial, and of many a difficulty that has sorely perplexed us, 
may be seen here; all is working together for his glory, mani- 
fested, as it shall be, in our deep sanctification. | | 
Let us be convinced that we may reap an abundant harvest 
from life; let us watch and pray, that time may be really im. 
proved ; let us seek to feel its real value, and we shall not. be 
Over-anxious as to whether this shall be our last year, or not ; 
but in the peaceful spirit of one, who has in a measure, learned 
to “ be careful for nothing ,” shall say. 
“The time my God appoints is best, 
"Tis His to fix my hour of rest.” 
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was the eldest child of a merchant residing 
in the metropolis. She had received a careful and’ traly ‘piotis 
education, under the superintendence of her aunt, a widow lady 
of small fortune; who at the death of her husband had retired 
to the country, and now resided about fifty miles from town. 
Mrs. Frankland was eminently qualified for the great business of 
training the young ; and deeply imbued with a sense of her re- 
sponsible situation, as only surviving parent to four children, she 
resigned without repining the attractions of society, and devoted 
herself unremittingly to the great object which remained for her 
in life. With this beloved relative and her yourig cousins, Emma 
spent six happy years, and when at the age of seventeen, she Was 
called to enter upon fresh scenes and new duties, the change Was 
felt keenly both by herself and the friends she was leaving. But, 
notwithstanding Emma had prized her advantages so highily, 
she possessed too generous a disposition, not to be willing to 
relinquish them in favor of her only sister, then in her twelfth 
year ; and she returned to her father’s house fully determined to 
pursue with cheerfulness and alacrity, the duties devolving upon 
her, as assistant to her mother, and the instructress of two little 
brothers. 
_ From her aunt, Emma had imbibed a species of enthusiasm ‘on 
the subject of education, and, though deeply convinced of the 
universal depravity of man’s fallen nature, and the natural enmity 
of the carnal mind to holiness, she clang to the belief that God 
will graciously own and bless the efforts made in humble re- 
liance on his grace and the influence of his Spirit, to train up the 
young in the way they should go. Entertaining these sentiments, 
she, with her aunt’s assistance, drew out a plan for the education 
of her little brothers, and the prospect of usefulness which thus 
opened before her young and ardent mind, tended much ‘to 
alleviate the sorrow which she experienced on exchanging the in- 
nocent and varied pleasures of country life, shared with congenial 
companions, for the dull monotony and seclusion of 4 town 
residence. 

Mr. Frankland was much esteemed as an honorable and up- 
right man of business, but he was not religious. Like many 
undecided characters, he entertained a vague and indefinite kind 
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of respect for religion in the abstract, providing that it in no way 
interfered with his own amusements and gratifications. Ac- 
cordingly, when for a short time twice in the year, he had seen 
his daughter, and observed her personal and intellectual improve- 
ment, and listened with feelings of parental pride to the 
complimentary remarks of his new acquaintance, he congratulated 
himself upon his preference of a private and religious education, 
to a showy and fashionable one—and would even go so far as to 
declare that in his opinion solid acquirements and sterling princi- 
ples, out-weighed ail other advantages. 


But neither Mr. Frankland nor Emma fully realized the effects . 


of the course which had been adopted, until her final return to 
her father’s house; not as a visitor but as an inmate. Hitherto 
she had not been exposed to temptations of a worldly nature, and 
had yet to learn that it is a difficult matter to preserve christian 
consistency in new and untried situations. Happily for Emma, 
however, she had but one test of faith and practice ; but one 
standard by which she measured her opinions and conduct, and 
that was the Bible, which, as her aunt had spared no pains to 
impress upon her mind, was sufficient to guide aright under the 
most difficult circumstances. By simply adhering to this test, 
Emma, young as she was, and of an affectionate, generous dis- 
position, was enabled to steer clear of many errors into which she 
might otherwise have fallen. 

Mr. Frankland, though by no means regular in his own 
attendance at the house of God, had a pew in one of the adjacent 
churches. Mrs. Frankland was a decided invalid, and up to this 


period their seat had frequently been empty for successive ; 


Sabbaths; Mr. Frankland using the Lord’s day as one of 
recreation and convivial enjoyment. On his daughter’s return 
home, however, he decided upon accompanying her to divine 
service once a day ; and as the morning was the most fashionable 
time, he for some time attended pretty regularly along with his 
family in the sanctuary. But Emma was far from satisfied with 
this partial observance of that holy day, which she had been 
accustomed to spend in a succession of pleasing duties. In addi- 
tion to attending public worship twice, she had been a teacher in 
the Sunday school, and seldom did she pass a Sabbath without 
accompanying her aunt and cousins on some errand of mercy to 
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the aged or sick in the neighbourhood. Emma, therefore, seized 
a propitious moment, and modestly requested to be allowed to 
attend evening service, accompanied by the children ; and, as this 
did not interfere with his dinner hour, Mr. Frankland consented. 

After service, it too frequently happened that Emma found 
herself compelled to join her fathers dinner table, in company 
with guests who were ill calculated, by their conversation and 
demeanour, to strengthen the religious feelings inspired by the 
solemnities of worship. But as such visitors were, for the most 
part, gentlemen, Emma retired, as soon as she possibly could, to 
her mother’s room, and read to her, or taught the little ones, 
endeavoring by this means to recal the sweet and holy lessons 
she had received in her own childhood, and which had been 
eminently useful in the formation of her character. Perhaps 
there was no time when Emma found it so difficult to preserve 
her ordinary cheerfulness as on a Sabbath evening. Faithfully 
did busy memory picture the animated group. Assembled in the 
little parlour, so long the scene of her studies and amusements, 
and anxious as she really was todo her duty in the state in 
which it had pleased God to place her, it is no wonder if, at such 
seasons, she could not altogether repress her regret. But it was 
not Emma’s way to mourn over evils which were inevitable; to 
make the best of the present time was her theory, and by steadily 
putting it in practice, she enjoyed a degree of satisfaction which 
imparted to her countenance, her step, and her whole manner, 
a charm which won the hearts, and secured the approval of the 
parents, whose welfare and comfort she thus endeavored, ac- 
cording to her small ability, to promote. 

Mr. Frankland was not insensible to the merits of his child, 
and felt proud of her; for though she had none of the affected 
style, or fashionable airs which young ladies of her age are apt to 
consider very charming, there was a modest dignity in her car- 
riage, and a fund of good sense and intelligence in her conversa- 
tion, which marked the real superiority of her character, and 
compelled the most volatile and trifling of her father’s guests, to 
treat her with respectful attention, It was with emotions of 
thankfulness and delight this good daughter perceived she was 
gaining ground in the affections of her parents, and earnestly did 
she strive, and fervently pray, that she might truly prove a comfort 
and blessing to them. 
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In proportion as Mr. Frankland appeared to appreciate her 
efforts to gratify him, Emma found it difficult to act in any way 
so as to annoy or displease him; yet this was occasionally inevi- 
table. _ The first serious instance of this kind happened when she 
had been at home about three months. It was on a Sunday 
evening. The cloth had been just removed, and Mr. Frankland 
wishing to enjoy the society of his children, and exhibit them to 
a select circle of friends, called to his daughter as she was in the 
act of leaving the dining room, and desired her to return, accom- 
panied by her brothers. Emma dared not disobey, though she 
was much disappointed, as she had promised the children to hear 
them repeat their hymns in their mother’s room; and she also 
felt unwilling they should listen to the foolish and worldly con- 
versation common on these occasions. 

The re-appearance of Emma, with the little boys, was followed 
by many of those common-place and unmeaning compliments, 
and inquiries, which visitors deem it polite to make on similar 
occasions; and the children passed from one guest to another, 
well pleased with the admiration, and still more so with the 
dainties, offered them. At length a gentleman present asked 
Arthur, the youngest of the two, then in his sixth year, if he 
could read. 

By way of reply to this question, the fond father pulled from 
his pocket a newspaper, and calling the boy to him, pointed out 
acertain paragraph, desiring him to read it for the company. 
Elated by the notice he had received, and excited by childish 
vanity, Arthur eagerly prepared to comply ; when, suddenly, an 
expression of thought stole over his animated features, and, 
looking up in his father’s face, he said, seriously,—‘“ But, papa, 
my sister has forbidden us to read newspapers on Sunday.” 

Mr. Frankland, though not destitute of what is called kindness 
of heart, possessed little command of temper; and although he 
could repress the expression of anger when he considered it 
politic to do so, in the company of his superiors ; or where its 
indulgence might prove injurious to his worldly interests, he had 
unhappily been all his life in the habigjof indulging in bursts of 
passion, on the most trifling occasions, in his own family, and 
towards his dependents; a circumstance which induced his chil- 
dren and frequently his wife to experience a kind of relief in his 
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absence from the domestic circle. On this occasion, even the 
courtesy due to his guests proved insufficient to restrain the 
exvression of his displeasure ; and he inquired, angrily, ‘‘ What 
did you say, Sir?” 

Terrified by the manner he had long held in awe, Arthur 
hesitated. Again Mr. Frankland repeated the question. 

Emma now came forward, pale, but making a violent effort to 
speak with calmness, she said, “‘ Allow me to explain, papa ; 
last Sunday, Harry and Arthur were amusing themselves by 
trying to make out the advertisement of an exhibition of wax- 
work; I took away the paper, and told them it was not a 
proper amusement for the Sabbath.”’ 

“‘ Of course I bow to your superior judgment, Miss Frankland,”’ 
replied her father in a voice tremulous with rage, though intended 
to seem calmly ironical. Then addressing the children, he added, 
‘ You understand, young gentlemen, that your sister is to be 
obeyed in all such matters! You are never to attend to my 
wishes if they interfere with her religious opinions; one of which 
I now perceive to be, to encourage children to sit in judgment 
upon the conduct of their parents, and condemn it. The next 
lesson will, I presume, be to enforce open disobedience ; to pre- 
vent which, I now order you to obey her. Do you hear me!” 
he continued, raising his voice, and gradually losing the little self- 
command he had exercised. 

The children, too young to understand any part of this speech, 
save that their father was displeased, and that they were to obey 
their sister, timidly replied, ‘‘ Yes, Sir ;”’ upon which, Mr. 
Frankland ordered them out of the room. Emma following, and 
hastening to her own apartment relieved her agitated feelings by 
a flood of tears. 

Many and bitter were the reflections which passed through her 
mind as she compared the present with the past ; but they were 
speedily checked by the voice of conscience, whispering that after 
all there was selfishness mixed with her repinings. “1 mustand 
will forget myself,” she said, “ for the sake of those dear chiid- 
ren, and for my parents’ sakes. _ It was natural my father should 
feel mortified and vexed. Arthur’s observation was very unfortu- 
nate, especially before those people. I must be more prudent in 
future.’”’ Having come to this decision, Emma selected from her 
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small library a volume which she fancied her sister and cousins 
might then be reading aloud, and gradually becoming interested 
in its contents, she regained her habitual composure. Nor did 
she leave her room without pouring out her full heart to her 
Father which seeth in secret, and imploring the guidance of his 
Holy Spirit. Remembering the words addressed by our blessed | 
Lord to his disciples, ‘‘ Be ye therefore wise as serpents, and 
harmless as doves,”’ she humbly prayed for grace to enable her so 
to act, as to bring no reproach upon religion. She also implored 
the divine blessing on her father, her mother, and the little ones 
confided to her care; and thus having commended her cause to 
God, she went to her mother’s room, intending to relate to her 
all that had passed, and indulging a secret hope that from her 
sympathy and affectionate approval, she should derive encourage- 
ment. 

In this hope she was disappointed. It appeared that Mr. 
Frankland had almost immediately followed his children, and 


| expecting to find them in his wifes room, had repaired thither, 


and given full vent to his angry feelings, after which, he, 
accompanied by his visitors, left the house in order to go on a 
boating excursion. Of all his habitual recreations, this was the 
most disliked by Mrs. Frankland, not because she disapproved of 
such amusements on the Lord's day, but simply because she 
dreaded the water, and associated certain ideas of danger with a 
pleasure boat. 

“ You are doing more harm than good, Emma,”’ she said, “‘ by 
your strict and foolish notions. Your interference in a matter 
which did not concern you, has driven your father into real 
danger. Heis not of a temper to bear thwarting by any one, 
much more by a young girl such as you. The only effect of such 
a course of conduct, will be to force him from his home to seek 
pleasure elsewhere.” 


“But, mamma,” pleaded Emma, “ how could I have pre- 
vented this ?”’ 


“ By avoiding any improper interference with other people, and 
not putting your over-strict notions into the children’s heads.’”’ 


“They are entrusted to my care by you and my father,” 


observed Emma, modestly, “‘ and | must do what I consider my 
duty by them.” 
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“Your ideas of duty are strange and ridiculous,” said her 
mother, pettishly, “if you consider reading a paragraph in a 
newspaper on a Sunday, a greater sin than vexing your father, 
and driving him to tempt Providence, by risking his life in an 
open boat.” | 

“But, dear mamma, I could not possibly foresee what has 
happened. I am anxious to avoid displeasing my father, if I 
did but know how to do so without doing wrong.” 

“1 tell you, Emma,”’ rejoined her mother, “‘ you are foolishly 
strict in your opinions on religious subjects; for this I blame 
your aunt; but now you are to live at home, you must consider 
that what might do very well in a quiet country town, will not 
do in the world. Suppose, for instance, that you had striven to 
make yourself agreeable to the company to-day, offered to play 
and sing for them, or tried to set off the children to the best 
advantage, what vexation and anxiety would have been spared 
us. If you wish to be an assistance and comfort to me, you 
must be willing to sacrifice your prejudices, and do all in your 
power to make your father’s home agreeable to him. I am my- 
self disabled by sickness and infirmity from doing this, and I 
have long anticipated the time when you would take my place, 
and not only relieve me of much anxiety, but render our domestic 
life happier.”’ 

“Oh, my dear mother,’’ cried Emma, bursting afresh into 
tears, and hiding her face on her mother’s shoulder; “ do not— 
pray do not—thus use your influence to weaken my sense of 
right, and of the duty I owe to God; but if you wish me to be 
truly useful at home, strengthen my good resolutions, for indeed 
[ need every encouragement, and leave the result in His hands, 
who ‘can make even the wrath of man to praise Him.’ I dare 
not risk incurring the just displeasure of my heavenly Father, 
anxious as I am to please my earthly parents; I have learned 
from the Bible that it is wrong ‘to do evil that good may come.’ 
My father is not ignorant of this truth, and I am convinced that 
he would be the first to despise me, if he found that I wanted 
strength of purpose to act up to my principles. Who knows, 
dear mamma, but when he has had time for reflection, the inci- 
dents of this evening may be made useful to him.” 

Mrs. Frankland was affected by this address, though she could 
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not fully sympathize in Emma’s views ; she forbore reproaching 
her further at this time, and even refrained from again alluding 


+ to her husband’s absence. And here we may just observe that : 
‘ Mr. Frankland returned home in safety, at a late hour, and still 
iz } under the influence of resentful feelings. | 
5 . When Emma met her father at breakfast next morning, she 
a was grieved to find his manner towards her cool and distant, and, 
although she made several attempts at. conversation, they were 
H : received with determined silence and jreserve on his part. This 


conduct affected her the more, because, though easily irritated, 
Ti | Mr. Frankland was not generally unforgiving. She resolved, 
iE however, patiently to endure his displeasure, and to try by every 


means in her power to conciliate him. Nor was she long un 
successful. 


The very next evening he returned from business in high good 
humour, and after dinner, drawing from his pocket a hand-bill, 
“ Emma,” said he, ‘I find there is a lecture to be delivered this 
evening on astronomy, do you think either of your little pupils 
could comprehend any part of it? There will be a good orrery, 


and some dissolving views exhibited. What say you, shall I 
send for a coach and give you all a treat ?”’ 


- 


Insignificant as this promised pleasure might have appeared to 
many, the circumstances under which it was tendered, gave it 
Lai unusual interest and importance in the eyes of Emma. It satisfied 
her that a conscientious persistence in well-doing is the only 
mode of obtaining for the religion of the gospel that respect to 
which it is entithed—that to stand fast in the truth is to come off 
Victorious; and she accordingly received the proposal with tears 
of joy and gratitude. “ Dear papa,’’ she replied emphatically, 
“this ts kind, I believe Harry will be able to understand a little, 
and Arthur will be pleased to see the views.”’ 

“Oh yes! dear papa,’’ cried Harry eagerly; “it will be the 
very thing for me. I can draw the solar system; cannot I, 
Emma? Do you know, Sir, my sister was explaining it to me 
the other evening, and I understood it very well, and was longing 
to see an orrery ; Il am very, very giad.”’ So saying, Harry 


clapped his hands, and gave sundry other indications of his 
delight. 


“ You are a fortunate little fellow,” said Mr. Frankland, evi- 
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dently much gratified, “if 1 had possessed your advantages when 
a child, I should have been a wiser man—I will not saya better—or 
the little governess will remind us that it is never too late to mend.”’ 

Thus ended Emma Frankland’s first trial. Are any of my 
young readers exposed to similar temptations? Let them follow 
her example; seeking to recommend religion by a gentle and 
lovely deportment, that copying the conduct of their Redeemer 
when on earth, they, like Him, may increase in wisdom, and in 
favor both with God and man. S. A, A. 

“NO LIE IS OF THE TRUTH.” 

One of the ladies connected with the Society for Promoting 
Female Education in the East, thus writes from Singapore, on 
the 10th July last: — 

A slight incident occurred the other day, that pleased me 
much, because so entirely unlike the native character—the 
Chinese being about the most accomplished in deception, of any 
that ever existed. The girl alluded to, ‘Beenio,” was in my 
room, examining the little things on the table, and amongst them 
noticed a letter-folder, which she inquired the use of. I told 
her, and then gave her a new book to cut open forme. Whilst 
so doing I heard the paper, as I thought, tear, and called out to 
her to stop, as I suspected she was injuring the book, to which 
she replied ‘ Tidak,’ equivalent to our ‘no.’ She put away the 
book, and J never thought of it more; but next evening, when 
school ‘was over, she followed me up stairs, and I saw she was 
not the same bright, merry, laughing thing as usual. I looked 
at her, concerned to know what was the matter, as she simply 
acknowledged —‘* When I was cutting the book open yesterday, 
the leaves were torn before I touched them, but I did tear them 
more, though I said ‘no’ to you, and I have been so unhappy 
since I denied it; last night I could not sleep for thinking of it.”’ 

Surely, if it be one of the characteristics of the redeemed that 
‘no guile is found in their mouths,’ this dear child seems likely 
to be ranked among the number. Nor is this by any means a 
single instance of her uprightness of character. The native 
motto is,—that the person who knows not how to lie cleverly 
and resolutely, is a poor, weak, silly person. So openly, alas! do 
they proclaim their parentage as taught (John viii. 44. ) 
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FIRE-SIDE MISSIONARIES. 


“Qn! how 1 should like to be a missionary,” exclaimed 
Charlotte Euston, as she finished reading the last page of a 
ponderous looking volume which had been her intimate compa- 
nion during the day; ‘ how gladly would I leave my native 
country, to pass the remainder of my life on the burning shores 
of Africa.” 

“So you have really got through that great book at last?” 
remarked Kate, in a merry, careless tone, which did not indicate 
much sympathy with the ardent emotions of her sister, ‘“‘ I can- 
not say that I have envied your task, but I have certainly 
admired your patience; the very idea of poring over such a mass 
of information quite frightens me.”’ 

‘ How can you talk so foolishly Kate,”’ responded Charlotte, 
rather impatiently ; “‘are you aware that this is Mr. Moffat's | 
book; and he is — 

“Oh! yes, I know,’’—hastily rejoined Kate, who was by no 
means desirous of listening to another of her sister’s eulogiums ; 
* | liked the speech he made at the missionary meeting exceed- 
ingly, but I think he need not have made so large a book ; 
though to be sure the print is none of the smallest—and as to 
being a missionary one’s self, |'m certain I shouldn’t like it at all, 
it is the most uncomfortable life in the world !’’ 

Charlotte vouchsafed no reply to these rambling remarks, but 
glancing towards a pale thoughtful-looking girl who had hitherto 


taken no part in the conversation, she said earnestly, ‘‘ Helen, 
should not you like to be a missionary ?” 


Helen hesitated. “I do not know.” 


have never thought much about it 
suitable for one.”’ 


she replied quietly, “1 
; but I feel that I am not at all 
“ Oh, yes you are,” answered Charlotte quickly, “it does not 


require any great talents you know. You would easily under- 


stand a new language, because you are so clever at any thing “ 
that kind, and then the principal difficulty would be overcome.’ 
Helen gently remarked that there were many other necessary 
a for a missionary besides a facility for acquiring | 
languages. “‘ Have you thought,” she said, “of the self-denial, 


the patience, the energy, and the perseverance, which would be so 
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: constantly required ? Are we prepared, dear Charlotte, for the 
privations and the hardships which are so inseparable from a 
missionary life?” | 

Charlotte colored slightly, but immediately replied, ‘“ But 
Helen, the qualifications you mention are quite as necessary for 
home.”’ 

Certainly, interposed Helen, then if we find ourselves 
deficient — 

“If we find,’ interrupted Charlotte, “‘ that we cannot rightly 
discharge those duties which devolve upon us now, we may be 
sure that we are not fitted for the performance of greater ones.” | 

Helen sighed. This was exactly her own opinion. 

‘Take care, Charlotte, then,” exclaimed Kate, in her usual 
sprightly tone, “‘that you are prepared to carry out your own 
conclusions.” 

“What do you mean ?”’ enquired her sister rather warmly. 

“ Oh, nothing particular,” rejoined the laughing girl as she 
left the room ; and then putting her head in again at the door, 
s headded, ‘‘I hope you will write, and give me a full, true, and | 
particular account of your adventures with the lions in Africa.” ' 

Charlotte looked vexed, but she made no comments on her 
sister’s remarks; and Helen resumed the subject by observing, 
‘‘ You must not imagine, Charlotte, that I see nothing lovely and 
attractive in a missionary life. Its trials are certainly great, but 
then the delightful satisfaction of being instrumental in the con- 
version of the heathen, would be an ample compensation for 
them. I should deem it the highest honor to be allowed to tell 
of a Saviour’s love to the benighted little ones in distante 
lands.” 

Charlotte readily assented to these remarks, and then went on 
to draw so bright and vivid a picture of missionary engagements, 
that Helen, as she listened, forgot her own more sober views, and 
almost joined in her friend's ardent desire to be a missionary. 

Charlotte spoke with sincerity, when she pleaded so warmly in 
favor of a missionary life, but she did not ask her own heart, 
what were the motives which induced her to do so. Had she 
faithfully analyzed these, she would have been suprised at the 
result; for she fancied that she was animated by the single desire 
of promoting the welfare of her fellow creatures. It is well to be 
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zealously affected in a good cause, but it is also desirable to 
ascertain whether our zeal is impelled by right principles. 

Shall we take a peep at Charlotte in her quiet and happy home, 
and see whether her conduct, amidst the daily vocations of life, 
exhibited the germ of those qualifications which are necessary \ 
for the self-denying engagements of a missionary life. 

One Sunday afternoon, soon after the conversation which we 
have just related, Charlotte went to occupy her usual place at the 
Sunday school. The weather was very warm, and the children 
were exceedingly troublesome, and as Charlotte looked on the un- 
promising little group around her, she felt half sorry that she 
had undertaken so arduous an employment. The appointed 
chapter, after much stammering and many blunders, was at last got 
through, but when she began to question her little pupils on 
what they had been reading, it seemed as if all their ideas had 
vanished. They appeared unable to understand the most simple 
explanation ; and Charlotte's equanimity fairly gave way, when a 
ridiculous answer made by one of the girls, excited a general laugh 
among the others. She expressed her displeasure in a very in- 
dignant tone; and the children discouraged by her remarks on 
their dulness and inattention, grew sullen and careless, and 
wished, like their teacher, that the tedious hour was ended. 
Charlotte forgot how gently, and how patiently, her Saviour bore 
with the ignorance and perverseness of those who surrounded him 
on earth, and therefore did not strive to imitate so lovely an ex- 
ample. She felt glad and relieved when the school was closed; 
and as she walked home with her friend Helen, she eagerly 


« unfolded to her the difficulties and vexations which she encountered 
in the fulfilment of her duties. 


Helen listened attentively to the long list of grievances, and 
gave the best advice she could, but she was rather surprised that 
the ardent and enthusiastic Charlotte should be so easily tired 
anc| disheartened. The truth was, Charlotte possessed very little 
patience or perseverance, and now that the novelty and excite- 
ment of her position had worn off, and she found that her labors 
were not quite so light as she had anticipated, she was ready to 
relinquish her wearisome employment, 

And yet Charlotte deemed herself capable of enduring all the 
perils and privations of a missionary life, and often pictured her- 
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self sitting in the midst of a cluster of wild, untutored heathen 
children, and teaching them to read the Scriptures. 

In the ensuing week Charlotte purchased a new dress for 
herself; she did not really require one, and the money might 
perhaps have been better appropriated; but a recent invitation to 
a birth-day party, made the expenditure in her estimation abso- 
lutely necessary. The material was very light and pretty, and 
after being duly admired by her friends, was committed to the 
care of one of the most renowned dress-makers in the place. At 
the appointed time it was sent home, and Charlotte glanced at 
the parcel with no small degree of satisfaction; but her pleasing 
anticipations were sadly disappointed, when she proceeded to a 
more minute examination. By some unaccountable mistake, the 
dress was made in a very different style to that which had been 
ordered ; it was certainly vexatious, and Charlotte looked as if 
she thought so. “ How provoking,” she exclaimed, as she pushed 
it angrily towards her sister Kate, “‘ 1 am sure I shall not like to 
wear such a fright as this, and there is not time to have it altered.” 

‘* But the pattern is not at all unbecoming, Charlotte; indeed, 
I think it prettier than the one you chose, only it is rather old- 
fashioned.” 

“It does not signify if it be ever so pretty,” rejoined her sister, 
‘‘when it is not the last fashion; everybody will think it an old 
dress, or if not, they will conclude that I have not the least taste, 
to have it made in this way.” 

Kate, who never manifested much consideration for other 
people's feelings, now laughingly alluded to the well-known story 
of Sir Isaac Newton, and his little dog Diamond ; and advised 
her sister to recollect the calm equanimity of temper which he 
displayed under much greater provocation. ‘‘ You know, Lotte, 
I always call you a philosopher, so you must endeavor to sustain 
the character.”’ 

Charlotte did not seem much like a philosopher just then, and 
her ruffled feelings were ill calculated to bear with Kate’s raillery, 
neither could the suggestions of the iatter, as to some minor 
improvements which might easily be effected, restore her wonted 
good humour. 

Kate, although thoughtless, was not unkind, and she did all 
she could to reconcile her sister to her disappointment ; but 
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finding that Charlotte still persisted in her vain regrets, she at 
lencth declared, that it was neither rational nor reasonable, to 
waste so much sorrow over a single article of dress. ‘‘ What a 
pity, Charlotte,” she said, ‘‘ that you cannot realize your bright 
dreams of living in Africa, for then you would have no trouble 
about what you should wear. I suppose any fashion would do 
for the poor savages "’ 

It was very wrong of Kate to speak so lightly on missionary 
subjects, especially when she knew that these allusions would 
irritate her sister; but it was strange that Charlotte did not 
consider how incompatible her present views and feelings 
were, with that noble and elevated engagement to which she 
aspired. 

Some of Charlotte’s young‘friends were very anxious that she 
should become a district visitor, for they thought that she was 
well adapted for that sphere of usefulness, and the society was 
urgent in its claims for more assistance. But they could not gain 


_ her consent. She said, in reply to their solicitations, that she 
- did not think she should like it, and that she really had not any 


its acceptance involved. 


time which she could devote to the purpose. Was this the truth? 
We are afraid that the real reason why she refused to accede to 
their request, was a dislike of the trouble and self-denial which 


It was not timidity which deterred her, 
nor yet a mistrust of her own abilities, but she must have made 


One or two little sacrifices, in order to lend her aid in this labor 
| of love, and Charlotte shrank from any personal inconvenience. 


Are we wrong, then, in thinking that Charlotte was unprepared 


) for the great work of implanting the gospel of Jesus Christ in 


foreign lands?) Her indolent improvement, or thoughtless neg- 
lect, of present opportunities, gave but little promise of future 
usefulness “ He that is faithful in that which is least, is faithful 
‘also in much, and he that is unjust in the least, is unjust also in 
pmuch.”” Her little brothers and sisters might have been led 
through the instrumentality of her persuasion and example, to 
consecrate themselves in early life to the service of the Redeemer ; 
but Charlotte seldom told them of His love, or strove to win 
their young affections by the cheerful consistency of her conduct. 
She forgot that those who do not diligently employ the one talent 
which is committed to their care, are unworthy of being entrusted 
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with more; “ For unto every one that hath shall be given, but 
from him that hath not, shall be taken away even that which he 
hath.” 

Yet her error is a very common one. Young persons often 
fancy that they could do a great deal more good, if they were 
placed in almost any position than that which has been assigned 
them; and they sigh for a more extensive sphere of usefulness, 
while the present is left unoccupied. Their time and energies 
are misused and wasted in idle dreams of the future. 

But is it wrong then to desire to be a missionary? Certainly 
not. Neither would we check the noble enthusiasm, which 
aspires after a life of unwearied zeal and self-forgetfulness, in 
order that the blessings of the gospel may be diffused throughout 
the world. Many and beautiful are the instances of youthful 
devotion to the cause of missions. Home and friends have been 
willingly relinquished for a perilous enterprize, and perchance, an 
early grave; but their reward has been more than commensurate 
with their labors, and “ their works follow them.’” And even 
to those whose ardent zeal has never been permitted to realize 
its bright imaginings, the gracious sentence of approval is given, 
‘“ Thou didst well that it was in thine heart.” But we wish 
gently to remind you, that your faithfulness with regard to 
present duties, is a fair test of your preparedness for a loftier 
station. The same principles which would enable you to adorn 
the latter, are equally requisite for your right discharge of the 
former ; and if these are wanting, you should anxiously enquire 
how far you are fulfilling the great purposes of you existence, 

Let it be your constant endeavor, dear young friends, to 
evidence the sincerity of your desire to be useful, by a diligent 


use of all the means which are now placed within your reach ; 


and let principle, not excitement, be your constraining. motive. 
And may the consecration and improvement of your talents be 
such as to win for you the kind commendation of your Saviour, 
‘‘ Well done, good and faithful servant; thou hast been faithful 
over a few things, 1 will make thee ruler over many things : 
enter thou into the joy of thy Lord.” C. C. 
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RUNNING. 
“ So run that ye may obtain.” 1 Cor. ix. 24. 

Iw carrying out the principle which the apostle had asserted, 
“Tam made all things to all men, that I might, by all means, 
save some;” he never “‘ modified the principles or laws of Christ's 
kingdom, to gain a Jew; nor adorned them in the garb of pagan 
philosophy, or mysticism, to conciliate the wise or devout among 
the heathen ; in all things indifferent, he lived and acted according 
to circumstances, as if he had said, “I have tried all allowable 
expedients, and yielded, as far as possible, in acts of self-denial, 
in my conduct towards all sorts of persons; not from any 
unsettledness in my own principles, temper, and views ; but that 
by all prudent, laudable, and sinless methods, suited to their 
circumstances, and most likely to be attended with the Divine 


blessing, I might be instrumental in the hand of Christ, to 
| deliver some, at least, from their errors, from sin, Satan, and 


their own prejudices; the curse of the law and the wrath to 
come, and to lead them into all the privileges and blessings of a 
spiritual salvation, even unto eternal life.*”’ 

Conformably to this great object, an object which every 
Christian minister, and every pious character ought to keep in 
view, the apostle availed himself of every circumstance calculated 
to affect the mind. How admirably does he address the Athenians 
in his discourse on Mars’ Hill, on the subject of the altar they 
had erected “to the unknown God !” and how happily does he 
introduce the sentiments of the ancient poets, and the customs 
of the Romans and Grecians, to explain and enforce his arguments 
and exhortations, in his spoken discourses, and in his written 
epistles to the churches. 

In his letters to the Corinthians, he makes some striking 
allusions to the Olympic Games, so called from Jupiter Olympius, 
to whom they were dedicated. For a considerable time they had 
fallen into disuse, after their establishment 1453 B.c. ; but they 
were restored by Iphitus, a descendant of Oxylus, king of Elis. 
The festival lasted five days. In these games were exhibited 
running, leaping, wrestling, boxing, and throwing the quoit, 
which were the five principal games. A course was appointed, 
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to which Saul alludes, (Acts xx. 24, 2 Tim. iv. 7.) “ that I may 
finish my course with joy,”’ as a successful competitor. Judges 
or presidents were chosen, to adjudge the prizes. They were 
crowns of small value; made of olive, pine or parsley, fading and 
corruptible. The stadium or course, had two boundaries; the 
first called the starting post, where the course began; the second, 
the goal, where it terminated. To endeavor to come up with a 
competitor, was expressed by a word signifying to pursue, or 
press: (Pil. iii. 14.) I press towards the mark, or prize. Those 
who lost a prize, were said to come short. (Hebd. iv.1.) “ Lest 
any of you should seem to come short of it.” A scarf was 
tied round the waist of the candidates ; but in consequence of its 
entangling one of the racers, so as to cause him to lose the 
victory, it was laid aside. (Heb. xii. 1.) “ Let us lay aside every 
weight, and the sin which doth so easily beset us.”’ The specta- 
tors, who witnessed the game, were exceedingly numerous ; hence 
the allusion, (Heb. xii. 1.) “ seeing we are compassed about with 
so great a cloud of witnesses ’’ The honor given to the conquerors, 
was of the highest kind. The air resounded with their praises ; 
statues were erected to them at Olympia. Their return home 
was that of a warlike conqueror; they were drawn in a chariot 
by four horses; their entrance into their native city was not 
through the gates, but to render it more grand and solemn, a 
breach was made in the walls. Painters and poets were employed 
in celebrating their names: indeed the victories severally obtained 
at Olympia, are the subjects of the most beautiful ode of Pindar. 

An attention to the preceding remarks, will assist the reader 
to understand the scriptures which contain allusions to these 
games. When the apostle exhorts the Corinthians “to run so 
as to obtain,’’ he directs them to observe the course; the way 
marked out, in which eternal life was to be obtained. It was 
not left to the competitor to prescribe his own course; this was 
already fixed, and he that did not observe it, was considered as 
striving unlawfully. The prescribed course in which we must run 
to gain the heavenly prize, is faith in the person and finished 
work of our Lord Jesus Christ. ‘‘ No man can come unto the 
Father but by Him;” His blood cleanseth from all sin; His 
righteousness justifies the ungodly who believe in Him. Repen- 
tance is necessary in our approach to God, and is connected with 
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the pardon of sin. Prayer is required to obtain the Divine mercy 

and favor, “Repent of this thy wickedness, and pray God.” 

Thus the publican, in the temple, repented, confessed his sin, 
implored and obtained forgiveness. Annexed to these things is 

the diligent, constant, serious hearing of the word of God ; for as 
_ “faith cometh by hearing,’’ how can they believe in Him, of whom 

‘they have not heard. Good works, and a regard to the doctrines 
of the gospel, are the evidences that we are in the course that 

God has so clearly marked out, the end of which, is the salvation 

of the soul. “ Receiving the end of your faith, even the salvation 
Lit of your souls.”’ (1 Peter i. 9) This is the only course ; “‘ for there 
| is none other name under heaven given among men, by which we 
must be saved.”” (Acts iv. 12.) 

To gain the prize of our high and holy calling, we must attend 
to all the duties enjoined, and so run, as not to “ come short,” | 
or be finally disapproved, rejected, and cast away. After the 
pat combat was over, says Mc Knight, the judges made a most 
7 accurate and impartial scrutiny, into the manner in which the 

, victors had contended; in order to find whether they had 
contended lawfully, or according to the laws of the combat. 
And if, on trial, it appeared that they had failed in the least 
particular, they were cast. In consequence of this sentence, 
they were denied the crown, and sometimes beaten out of the 
stadium with disgrace. Such contenders, whether they were 
cast before, or after the combat, were styled, “ persons not 
approved.” To strive lawfully then, was indispensable. In no 
other way could the competitor obtain the prize. Temperance 
was equally necessary ; “‘ Every man that striveth for the mastery 
s temperate in all things.” (1 Cor. ix. 25.) The candidates had to 
submit to a rigid and severe regimen. At first their nourishment 
consisted of dried figs, nuts, soft cheese, and a gross heavy sort 
of bread : they were forbidden the use of Wine, and continence 
was strictly enjoined. Temperance is equally required in running 
the heavenly race; hence the apostie, (1 Cor. ix. 27,) ‘‘I keep 
under my body, and bring it into subjection.” This strikingly 
represents the apostle’s zeal in opposing his depraved appetites. 


He who is a disciple of Christ, must not only abstain from evil, 
but even from the appearance of evil. 


“ontending for the prize required also earnestness, beautifully 
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expressed by the constant and vigorous exertion, displayed by 
the competitor in the action of running. Their eye was fixed 
upon the prize; in allusion to this, the apostle says, “I press 
towards the mark.” This must be our conduct, our determined, 
resolute conduct, from our first entrance into the course, till we 
have reached the end: “ We desire that every one of you do show 
the same diligence, to the full assurance of hope unto the end.” 
Nothing must dishearten, nothing must discourage, nothing must 
intimidate. Onward! onward! must be the motto of him who 
would gain the prize of eternal glory. Others may be slothful, 
but he must be active; while their hearts are fixed on the world, 
his must be fixed on heaven; while they are loitering in the way, 
he must be urgent, musing as he goes. 


Shall I, thus far advanced, in zeal decline, 
Grow careless as I reach my journey’s end, 
And slacken in my pace, the goal in view ? 


The persevering Christian, and he only, shall gain the crown; 
he that endureth to the end shall be saved. In the Olympic 
Games, even the persevering competitor might run uncertainly ; 
not so the Christian ; no uncertainty attends his exertions. The 
crown of victory, the harp of joy, the sceptre of rule, the song of 
triumph are ready, are secured to him upon finishing his course, 
The Lord who calls him to contend for the crown, will strengthen 
him in the way, and encourage him to go forward, looking unto 
Jesus. He counts not himself to have apprehended, or obtained 
the prize; but forgetting those things that are behind, he reaches 
forth, stretches forward, to those things that are before, panting 
with vehement desire, laboring with untiring assiduity, that he 
may lay hold of the object of his faith, his hope, his love. 

The crown bestowed upon the successful candidates, was in its 
nature corruptible and fading. It was awarded by the judges, 
and received amidst the thundering plaudits of the numerous 
spectators. The crown bestowed upon a Christian, is incorrup- 
tible, undefiled, unfading. The Lord the righteous Judge will 
bestow it, amidst the praises of the redeemed, and of the celestial 
hierarchy. ‘‘ When Virgil entered the Roman theatre,” says 
Toplady, ‘“‘the whole auditory testified their respect by rising 
from their seats. When a believer lands in glory, the whole 
church triumphant may be supposed to welcome the new admitted 
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peer. He makes a public entry into the celestial city, the new 
Jerusalem which is above. As joy is in heaven when a sinner 
repents, 80 joy is in heaven when a saint is taken home.’’ The 
thought of so rich a prize, so glorious a termination to the 
Christian’s toils and labors, should stimulate him to press forward 
with renewed ardor, and to say to every worldly allurement, to 
every species of opposition, to every doubt and fear, *‘ Hinder 
me not, seeing the Lord has made my way prosperous.’ 

The preceding remarks lead us to reflect that christianity 
affords no licence to indifference and lukewarmness. He must 
run that would obtain. 

And we may learn why so many come short of the kingdom of 
heaven ; they run not in the course, which God has prescribed 
in His holy word; or they want sincerity and earnestness, or 
they failed in that perseverance which ensures success. Lead 
us, O Lord, in thy way! Enable us to proceed with vigour, and 
to persevere to the end! Animated by the joy set before us, may 
we endure the cross, despise the shame, and possess at length, 
the happiness thou hast preserved for all thy faithful followers! 

Penryn. | 


LEECHES.® 

Some years since, the Rabendorf peasants, as they went to 
their fields one morning, beheld a man by the side of a pond 
belonging to the castle, with a pole in his hand, with which he 
appeared to be searching about in the water, and when they 
returned in the evening there was the man still by the pond with 


his pole, and thus it continued many days. He excited much 


curiosity, for no one could discover what he was doing, and if 


they asked him, they received no answer. He every now and 


then put something into a bag which lay at his feet. The stew- 
ard came to him daily, for he fancied he must be carrying the 
fish away, or something there was in the pond which he did not 


' We extract this interesting account of the origin of the leech trade in 
Germany. from a delightful little work entitled “ dana, the Leech Vender,”’ 
translated from the German by Mrs. Clarke. It is one of those pretty narra- 


ves, remarkable for simplicity and graphic power, for which our continental 


. friends are oo distinguished, and which. though it relates to foreign scenes and 


incidents, strikes home to every heart. It is in fact a tale of rea/ life, full of 
mature, and inculcating lessons of high mora) value. 
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know of. One day he went up to him, and forbade his visiting 
the place any more, but the stranger answered him in a language 
of which he did not understand one word; others of the in- 
habitants assembled, and the stranger spoke to them also, but 
nobody could understand him. At length they recollected a 
Frenchman, who in time of war had remained at Rabendorf, and 
maintained himself by a variety of trades; he was a merry com- 
panion, full of jokes, and occasioned much amusement by his 
language, for he could not learn German. He and the stranger 
quickly understood one another, and discovered they were 
countrymen. After cordially shaking hands, John acted as an 
interpreter, and translated to the people, that the stranger sought 
for leeches in the pond; they were much in request in France, 
and there were very few there; he had taken many at Rabendorf, 
and of a very good kind; they were caught by means of a piece 
of meat being fastened to the end of a pole, which, when turned 
about at the bottom of the water, was quickly covered with 
leeches; to carry them any distance, they should be put into a 
bag, and plunged many times a-day into running water. 

The Rabendorfers reflected upon all this, and soon began to 
collect leeches, which they sold to the apothecaries around; this | 
they continued until no more were to be found, and then they 
extended their researches into the neighbourhood; when this was 
also exhausted, an enterprising youth, who had been informed 
that they abounded in Poland, resolved to go there, and found 
the lakes full of them; he could scarcely bring away the quantity 
he caught; he related many wonders of the mountains and 
valleys that must be traversed before reaching Poland, and did 
not praise the lodgings and food he met with there, but this re- 
mained certain, that there were many ponds in Poland, and many 
leeches in them. 


“ALL I AM, AND ALL I HAVE.” 


A Moravian missionary at St Thomas, West Indies, thus 
writes home :—‘‘ One good old sister, who in 1776 (68 years 
since!) became a member of our church, often edifies us with 
her devotedness to our Saviour and his people. Several years 
ago she handed to brother Sybrecht a small sum of money to 
keep for her. As she never spoke to me about it when I visited 
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her, though she is now quite unable to earn any thing, and was 


evidently in distress ; the next time she came to church I made 
her understand that there was no need for her to suffer want, as 
I had got some money from brother Sybrecht, which belonged 
to her. I gave her what I thought she would want for two 
weeks, for which she kissed my hand, and tendered me repeated 
thanks. When I made her understand that the money was her 
own, and that she had no one to thank for it, but that I wished 
her to say what should be done with the remainder, in case she 


were to die: she said, ‘ O me, dear Baas, me belong to de church 
and me money too.” ” 


Guguiries and Correspondence. 
Instrumental Music. 
Sin,—Will you, or any of your valued correspondents, particularly 
R. C. Penryn, favor me with an answer to the following query :-— 
Is instrumental music in church, according to Scripture. 
Your's, 
ANNE. 


INSTRUMENTAL music formed a prominent part of the Divine 
service under the Jewish dispensation, and we have no reason to 
conclude that it is prohibited under the Evangelical economy ; at 
least, I cannot gather it from any part of the New Testament. 
The words of the apostle, Eph. v. 19, justify me in answering 


‘the question in the affirmative, “ speaking to yourselves in psalms 


and hymns and spiritual songs ;’’ and again, (ol. iii. 16. ““ Teach- 
ing and admonishing one another, in psalms and hymns and 
spiritual songs, or odes. The three terms here printed in italics, 
are untranslated, being simply English forms of the original 
Greek words ; so that there can be little doubt as to their several 
meanings. Psalms were usually sung to stringed instruments ; 
with this definition, Estius agrees, who says, that psalms in pro- 
fane authors, denote those songs which are sung with the harp. 
Hymns were designed to celebrate the honor of God; and by 
spiritual songs, are supposed to be intended those composed by 
the spiritual men in the churches, and which consisted of the 
truths of the gospel, formed into subjects of song. Some critics 
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imagine that they were called spiritual, in opposition to the pro- 
fane bacchanalian songs of the votaries of Bacchus. | 

It is worthy of our remark, that John in the Revelations dis- 
tinctly mentions the employment of musical instruments, in his 
visions of the worship of heaven; ( Rev. v. 8, 9) “The four 
beasts (or living creatures) and four and twenty elders, fell down 
before the Lamb having every one of them Aarps,”’ &c. (Rev. 
xiv. 2) “I heard the voice of harpers, harping with their harps, 
and they sung as it were a new song before the throne,”’ &c. 
( Rev. xv. 2.) “* Having the harps of God.” These quotations, it 
must be admitted, go very far to authorize the use of instru- 
mental music in the service of God. 

Musical instruments are only sanctioned, so far as they are 
used to promote the worship of God, and assist the worshippers 
in rendering their praise to him. When used for shew, or in 
excess, they become unacceptable, and even offensive; and so 
far, should be discountenanced. In many congregations they 
are useful, and even necessary: the use of them should, of 
course, be under the control of the minister of the church or 
chapel, whose judgment will prevent the abuse of that which, 
when judiciously employed, contributes greatly to the exercise of 
devotional feelings, as well as to the enjoyment of that interesting 
portion of public worship, praising God, 

Penryn. R.C, 


THE OUTER WORLD. 


Earthquakes in England.—An alarming occurrence took place on 
the 15th November, at St. Peter's Quay, about three miles from 
Newcastle, the surface of the ground, for some acres in extent, having 
been affected by what is provincially called a Creep, a kind of incipient 
earthquake. It was accompanied by a loud noise resembling thunder, 
and caused a visible motion of the ground. When this heaving of the 
surface ceased, the earth was discovered to be rent in various direc- 
tions, presenting chasms several feet in depth; the bottom of a 
spacious dry dock was thrown up in dreadful confusion, and the sides 
rent; the windows of the neighbouring house were broken; the doors 
and framework split and crushed, and several walls levelled. The quay 
next the river sunk several inches, and the bed, before dry, is now 
covered to the depth of 1} or 2 feet with water: the water itself was 
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agitated, so as to be perceptible to those on board the vessels lying off 
the shore. 

| Similar tremors of the earth are far more common in this country 
than is generally supposed, though it has been contended that in the 
neighbourhood of London, such shocks are not only improbable, but 
impossible, owing to the peculiar nature of the soil, which, being stiff 
and clayey, cannot be cleft open like the more rocky districts. The 
fallacy of such reasonings is easily shewn by facts; a century yas not 
elapsed since the occurrence of two severe shocks in the very heart of 
our metropolis; the first occurring on the 8th February, 1750, and 
the second, on the 8th March following. 

Though no actua) destruction of life or property appears to have 
taken place, the severity of the visitation is fully attested by the many 
sermons preached on the occasion in our churches and chapels. From 
some of these addresses, now become rare, we give a few extracts. 

“ Our formidable apprehensions have been very lately excited by two 
very awful shocks of the earth, whereby, from the loosening its foun- 
dations, or those of its habitations, the hour—the moment—seemed to 
be come, when, not only our persons and possessions, but our city was 
to be swallowed up, to be wiped away from the face of the earth, and 
the place thereof no more to be found. , . . The general con- 
sternation which at one and the same instant ran through the city, is 
an open confession it was a just alarm, and merited regard in spite of 
men themselves. (Newman. ) 

“ Two frightful shocks of an earthquake have been lately felt in this 
part of the kingdom. Such things as these are not so uncommon in 
hot and sultry climates, but in our colder country two such violent 
convulsions, and that one should succeed another at so small a distance 
of time, have not been known in the memory of man, nor do J re- 
member that any thing like it is to be foundin ourhistory, . . . .- 
Here Almighty God drew out, as it were, his own dreadful artillery 


j 


“ From many accounts, you know how dismal the effects of earth- 
quakes have been. And had the last shock been a little more violent, 
Gur houses, our churches, our magnificent structures, would have been 
turned into rubbish, and that, the covering of our grave.” (Dr. Milner.) 

The war muse—The breaking up of the old “ Temercire’’ man of 


| against us; so violent was the last shock especially, that had it 
| lasted a little longer, and been a little more forcible, God only knows 
how fatal to us the consequence might have been : in all probability 
we had been buried in the ruins of our own houses, our beds would 
| have been our graves, from whence we should never have risen more.” 
( Dr. Allen.) 
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war, has been lately the subject of some verses in the “ Morning 
Herald.” As the spirit which breathes through them is very little to 
our mind, we have placed in juxta-position with them a few others, by 
one less in love with bloodshed and violence. 


By the man af War. By the man of Peace. 
Ay, tear her tattered ensign down ! Yes—give her to the God of storms, 
has it waved on high, The Lord of Power and Might, 
And many a heart hath leaped tosee Who holds the waters in His hand— 
That banner in the sky ; For venceance is ars right ; 
Beneath it rang the battle's shout, Yet, rather for the chainless wind 
And burst the cannon's roar ; The sacrifice : 
Henceforth, Alas! that “meteor flag” The blood that her deck becomes 
Shall sweep the clouds no more. “ The Prince who rules the air.” 


Her deck, once red with heroes’ blood, oy her colors to the mast, 
Where knelt the vanquished foe, the wide earth may know 

When winds were hurrying o'er the How Christian Bricain sent her forth 
And waves grow white below, [flood, To deal in death and wo! 

No more shall feel the victor’s tread, While shout, and groan, and hideous 


Or And curses loud and deep, {ery, 
For harpies of the shail pluck Shall echo round her shattered hull, 
That eagle of the sea ! And through her canvass sweep. 

O! better that her shattered hull | We ask no relic of the scourge, 
Had sunk beneath the wave: — That darkly walked the wave; 

Her thanders shook the mighty deep, We only ask, that, with herself, 
And there should be her grave— Her crimes may find a grave; 

Nail to her mast that meteor flag, Till the last trumpet's awful call 
Set every thread bare sail, ey oe its wasteful bed— 

And give her to the God of storms, And thrilled to its extremest depths, 
The lightning and the gale! That sea gives up her dead. 


The surplice.—It is perhaps known to most of our readers that the 
Bishop of Exeter, some time since, peremsptorily ordered the clergy of 
his diocese to assume the use of the surplice in the pulpit. The matter, 
however, has been taken up with such determination by the laity, that 
his lordship has thought proper to withdraw the order, for the sake of 
obtaining that peace and unanimity of feeling which he appears to have 
had in view in issuing it. Well-meant as we believe this measure to 
have been, it is nevertheless refreshing to find the members of the 
Chureh of England so sensitive to her true interests. 

The Bishop of Worcester, in a charge delivered to the candidates 
for ordination, 21st December, 1844, lays down the law of the surplice 
very lucidly, and in few words, contending that the priest or deacon, 
whilst ministering in holy things, should wear the priest's habit, or 
surplice; but that the teacher, in preaching, should assume the 
teacher's dress, the badge and evidence of his attainments at college, 
as a proof of his capacity for instructing others. ‘‘ You are directed,” 
he says, “to use the surplice only when reading divine service, or 


your degree at the university.” 
Tractarian Honesty.—The Rev. W. G. Ward, of Balliol College, has 


administering the sacraments. You then appear in your proper 4 
character of priest or deacon, appointed to minister in holy things; a 
but when you preach, you assume the character of a teacher, and as a 
such, your proper habit is your aeademical gown with a hood, denoting x. 
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been cited before the Vice Chancellor of Oxford, on the subject of his 
well-known work, “The Ideal of a Christian Church, considered,” in 
which he declared himself openly a convert to Romanism. As a 
preliminary step to any proceedings against him, he was courteously 
asked whether he wished to disavow the sentiments. contained in that 
work, or certain parts of them, which were then read to him; when he 
requested time to consult his friends, or take legal advice on the 
subject, if necessary. This indulgence was granted, and he has since 
made up his mind to decline answering any questions whatever on the 
This resolution savours a little of the true Jesuit ; and the 
inevitable inference from it appears to be that a Romanist does not 
know what he believes without consulting his friends, or holding a con- 
ference with his lawyer. A convocation having been subsequently sum- 
moned for the 13th of the present month, witha view of depriving Mr. 
Ward of his degrees, he has thought proper to avow himself the author 
of this obnoxious work, notwithstanding his previous determination. 

More tinsel:—In our last volume, (p. 136,) we adverted to a 
remonstrance from the inhabitants of EastFarleigh, near Maidstone, on 
the subject of certain innovations in the church at that place. These 
charges, as we informed our readers, (p. 176) having been disposed of 
ina summary manner by the Archbishop of Canterbury, some other 
causes of complaint have been brought under his notice by one of the 
late church-wardens. The principal allegations are— 

1. That, in the sermons, a great deal is said of the church and the 
sacraments, and very little of the Saviour, and the Holy Spirit. This 
is totally denied by Mr. Wilberforce. 

2. That the word “blessed,” is cecasionally inserted before the 
words ‘‘Virgin Mary” in the Creed. This is also denied by Mr. 
Wilberforce, who adduces the evidence of one of his congregation 
who did not hear him use the epithet, in opposition to two most 
respectable persons who did! 

S. That heretical doctrines were publicly preached in a certain ser- 
jon on the sixth chapter of John. This sermon does not appear to 
have been examined by the Archbishop. 

In addition to these charges, a circumstance of somewhat unusual 
character, is mentioned by the remonstrant. ‘‘On the night preceding 
Christmas-day, Mr. Wilberforce, attended by Mr. Hards, church- 
warden, and several men and boys, of his newly formed choir, headed 
by Mr. Helmore, of Her Majesty's choir, paraded parts of the parish 
winging carols; many of them carrying lights, though the moon was 
high. (It was full that very evening.) They were out thus occupied, 


from about 11 o'clock at night, till 4 o’clock on the morning of 
Christmas-day,”’ 
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GOD INCARNATE. 
Wherefore bends the lofty sky ; 


Wherefore bow the heavens above? 
They bend to bring salvation nigh, 
Beneath the God of love. 
In his office character, 
Once by cherubim pourtray’d ; 
See the eternal Son appear, 
For man, Messiah made. 
Swift on the wings of love and grace, 
He flies to save our ruined race. 


But is this the Lord Most High, 
Whom the hosts of heaven adore? 
A Son of mean obscurity, 
Companion of the poor! 
Dark the clouds around him spread 
Their deep mysterious night, 
Humanity’s encircling shade 
Obscures the God of light. 
Few eyes beneath that humble veil, 
The Lord supreme, Jehovah, hail. 


But the great Redeemer speaks ; 
Now his attributes unfold : 
Now at once the darkness breaks — 
The living God behold ! 
Irresistable as fire, 
To the heart his doctrine flies ; 
Let the wondering world admire, 
And hail him, Only Wise. 
Ye clouds of doubt and darkness, fly 
Before the present Deity. 


Hark! the Highest gives His voice, 
From his eternal throne ; 

‘This is the Saviour of my choice, 
My own beloved Son.” 
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Thus by God the Father named, 
By the Holy Spirit seal’d, 
By his matchless works proclaim’d, 
The Saviour stands reveal’d. 
Swift to redeem, and strong to save, 
The souls, the Father to him gave. 


By Jehovah’s power divine, 
All his foes shall prostrate lie ; 
Each close thought and dark design, 
All open to his eye. 
But from waves of guilt and grief, 
Christ will hear his people's sighs ; 
His strong arm shall bring relief, 
His love shall bid them rise. 
Blest souls! who by their Saviour God, 
Are snatch’d from sin’s o’erwhelming flood. 


Gently now he leads them forth, 
In the paths of righteousness ; 
Bids them testify his worth, 
And glory in his grace. 
By his strength while here below, 
All their foes may they defy ; 
Till he shall endless life bestow, 
And set them up on high. 
All heaven shall with hosannahs ring, | 
And joy before the eternal King. S. 


TO A MOTHER, 
(On her birth-day.) 


Wutte others round thee shew their joy, 
And blessings on thee pray ; 


Kind thoughts thine absent ones employ, 
Who hail thy natal day. 


My father loves thee—years can tell, 
How firm that love and true ; 


With all who know thy worth as well — 
And I have loved thee too. 
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Some of “‘ the loved,”’ have left thee here, 
And passed to realms above ; 

Others are with thee passing near, 
Till all shall meet above. 


"Tis a dim passage to the skies, 
But Christ will cheer the gloom ; 
What wonders will attract our eyes, 
When he shall call us home. | 


And if we “ keep the faith” as well 
As thou hast “‘fought the fight ; 

We shall not shrink from Jordan’s swell, 
Nor fear the shadowy night. 


I would not have thee leave us yet, 
While thou art useful here ; 

But still would meet as we have met, 
And ‘ Ebenezers’ rear. 


Is it not heaven, to be on earth, 
And do our Master's will? 

Does not the Christian's second birth 
Bring pleasures with it still ? 


Though it were better to depart, 
And be where Jesus is ; 

Doth Christ not dwell within our heart, 
And give us present bliss? 


Is it not heaven, where God resorts, 
And shows his power to save? 

Why must we leave his earthly courts, 
And travel through the grave? 


‘Oh, foolish heart,”’ I hear thee say, 
‘‘ There's no perfection found, 

Where sin for ever clouds the day, 
On this unholy ground, 


“There's not a form however fair, 
Nor flower however bright ; 

No joy so full, no scene so rare, 
Nor skies however light— 
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But some defect shall spoil that form, 
Some blight deface the flower : 

The joy be dashed, the calm be storm, 
And heaven’s own brightness lower.” 


Well then, I will not tempt thee more, 
To wish on earth to stay ; 

Longer than God shall mark the hour 
To summon thee away. 


But while there’s aught for thee to do, 
Or kind advice to give ; 

I pray that God would here allow 
My mother still to live. 


But when thy soul shall be with God, 
And thou receive the crown ; 

And when thy harp shall echo loud 
As thou art bending down : 


Reserve a string —’tis all I claim, 
One sacred string, for me; 


And bless him that I learned his name, 
That sweetest name, from thee, 


Oh, may he, all thy children bring 
To keep his holy way ; 

That not one harsh or jarring string 
Mar the triumphant lay ! 


Then will the number* be complete, 
And to perfection rise ; 


And every member take his seat, 
Beyond the distant skies. 


But then our thoughts will hover round, 
Our Saviour's glorious face ; 


And harp and voice, and heart shall sound 


His everlasting praise. 


Launceston. 


E. L. C. 


perfection. 


* Seven. This number is frequently employed in Scripture to express 
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CHRIST MADE SIN. 
| lie made Him, Sin, who knew no sin; 
| Our sins were on Him laid; 
That we, the righteousness of God 
In Jesus, might be made. 


Contemplate, O! my soul this plan, 
Unsearchable, Divine; 

Messiah bears the sins of man, 
And makes His merits thine ! 


For free salvation thus revealed, 
In the atoning Lamb ; 
To Him I cheerfully would yield 


All that I have and am. 


Dr. CoLLyer. 


THE PILGRIMAGE, 


I TRAVELLED, on seeing the hill where lay 
My expectation; 
A long, it was, and weary way. 
The gloomy Cave of Desperation 
I left on th’ one, and on the other side, 
The Rock of Pride. 


And so I came to Fancy’s Meadows strowed 
With many a flower ; 
Fain would I here have made abode, 
But I was quickened by my hour ; 
So to Care’s Copse I came, and then got through 
With much ado. 


That led me to the Wild of Passion, which 
Some call the World; 
A wasted place, but sometimes rich : 
Here I was robbed of all my gold, 
Save one good cngel,* which a friend had tied 
Close by my side. 


* An angel was asmall gold coin; the reader will not fail to remark the 
cquivogue which refers it to our heavenly guardians—those angels that, whilst 
they watch over us, “do always behold the face of our Father which is in 
heaven.” See Matt. xviii. 10. 
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At length I got unto a gladsome hill, 
Where lay my hope — 

Where lay my heart ; and climbing still, 
When I had gained the brow and top, 
A lake of brackish waters on the ground, 

Was all I found. 


With that abashed, and struck with many a sting 
Of swarming fears, 
I fell, and cried ‘‘ alas! My King, 
Can both the way and end be tears ?”’ 
Yet, taking heart, I rose, and then perceived 
I was deceived. 


My hill was farther, so I slunk away, 
Yet heard a cry, | 
Just as | went, “‘ None goes that way, 
And lives!"" “If that be all,’”’ said I, 
After so foul a journey, death is fair, 
And but a chair.”’ 


HERBERT. 


EBENEZER. 

It is the Lord hath led me 

Throughout this wilderness ; 
His providence had fed me, 

And still he deigns to bless. 
His power and love have broken, 

Full oft, the secret snare ; 
And giv’n a daily token 

Of his paternal care. 


And shall I not adore him, 
With hymns of new-born praise ; 
And while I bow before him, 
My Ebenezer raise ? 
The providential story, 
Which here I feebly sing, 
Shall wake my harp in glory, 
On every tuneful string. 


Dr. CoLLyer. 
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YOUTHS’ MAGAZINE: 


EVANGELICAL MISCELLANY. 


MARCH, 1846. 


THE OSTRICH. 


Ir would not be easy to furnish a more striking, because 
undesigned, illustration of Scripture, than that supplied 
by our present engraving, copied from a French print. 
- Had it been intended for the express purpose of elucidating 
the beautiful description furnished in Jod xxxix. 13—18, 
it could not have been more complete. We have indicated 
by italics those points where the coincidence is most 
striking between the written and the pictorial repre- 
sentation. 


‘“‘ Gavest thou the goodly wings unto the peacocks? 

“ Or wings and feathers unto the ostrich ? 

‘“« Which leaveth her eggs in the earth, 

“ And warmeth them in dust, 

‘‘ And forgetteth that the foot may crush them, 

“ Or that the wild beast may break them. 

‘‘ She is hardened against her young ones, as though they were 

‘* Her labour is in vain without fear ; [not her's; 

‘“‘ Because God hath deprived her of wisdom, 

‘** Neither hath he imparted to her understanding; 

‘* What time she lifteth up herself on high, she scorneth the 
horse and his rider.” 


There are two names by which this bird is mentioned 
in Scripture, renonim, and bath-hayyanah, or the daughter 
of screeching; a designation highly characteristic of the 
doleful noise made by the female in her native deserts. It 
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may possibly be inferred from the text, that the eggs of 
this bird are hatched without the cares of incubation; 
though no such assertion is contained in the passage: 
they are certainly left upon the bare earth, and warmed in 
the dust; but the latter act requires the intervention of 
the parent birds as in most other cases. ‘The nest is 


‘scooped in the bare ground, the excavated sand forming a 


raised border around it, and the eggs are generally arranged 
with instinctive sagacity, so as to form a series of radii 
around the centre, their smaller ends being turned inwards. 
As many as sixty of these eggs have been found in a 
single nest, though the number seldom exceeds thirty. 


THE PARSON’S CHOICE MEMORIES. 


Cuap. Source or Love. 


Our next meeting was at the house of a perpetual curate, a — 


man who, not being ashamed of living beneath his very con- 
tracted means, was passing rich, not exactly on forty, but on a 
hundred pounds a year. 

His house was small—so small indeed, that his only reception 
room was his study: but, being a bachelor, he was contented ; 
and indeed needed no more, as it had beenat his own option he 
had given up the other apartments to a laboring man and his 
wife, who were also his attendants. 

It was a stormy evening in the month of March; the snow 
and sleet beat most disagreeably upon the face; great gusts of 
wind met one as it were from all quarters; and owing to the 


density of the discharging clouds, the night had set in before its . 


wonted hour. I was the first to reach the hospitable shelter, 
and most inviting did the blazing fire look in that cheerful, 
bright apartment. The large easy chair was placed on one side 
for our friend Paternus, and other chairs were arranged in front 
of the fire. Soon the sound of many steps was heard, as our 
expected party reached the house within ‘five minutes of each 
other. Oh! what a taking off of great-coats, cloaks, mackin- 
toshes, comforters, and boas, overalls and buskins ; and one old 
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gentleman actually displayed an old-fashioned spencer, whilst 
another, a noble, hale old fellow, boasted somewhat proudly 
that he had dared the weather without any protection whatever; 
“for how.”’ said he, ‘‘ was it possible to hold up an umbrella 
against the pitiless wind ?”’ 

Paternus came in, rubbing his half.frozen hands, and repeating 
the well-known saying, 


** March borrows of April 
Three days, and they are ill; 
April returns them back again, 
Three days, and they are rain. 


‘“ It is unfortunate, most unfortunate,’’ he added, smiling, *‘ that 
one of these borrowed days should be the day appointed for our 
meeting; but no,’ he continued, “ if it had not been for the 
wretched welcome we have met with out of doors, we never could 
have enjoyed so greatly the comforts now before us.” So saying, 
he seated himself in the easy chair provided for him, and whilst 
waiting for the rest to place themselves around him, he spoke 
most sweetly and edifyingly of the future world, comparing 
man’s troubles to the storms that were then raging round us: 
and the happiness and comforts of our present haven, to the 
heavenly home already provided for the sons of God. 

But the gentleman who had undertaken to narrate a remem- 
brance of divine goodness, being ready, thus began his tale.— 

‘ It was in the fair month of June, when just ordained, some 
years ago, that I paid a visit to my future rector, in order, as he 
said, that he might have fuller knowledge of my religious 
opinions, before he appointed me to be the companion of his 
ministry. Mr. Palmer was an old friend of my father’s, and 
his attachment to our family was so great, that he treated me 
rather as a son than a new acquaintance, so that the time I spent 

him was at once sweet and profitable. 

“‘T had been with him about a week, when one morning a 
note was put into his hand, which the servant said required an 
immediate answer. After perusing it himself, he again read it 
to me. It was in a lacy's hand, and to this effect :— 

“ «Come to us quickly, dear Mr. Palmer, pray come. | 
know not what to do for my boy, my poor little Edwin. Some- 
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thing has happened which has distressed him excessively, and 
he grieves so bitterly, and his health is always sO delicate, that 
I even fear I shall lose him, unless he can be consoled; and I| 
know not what consolation to give him. He always loved you— 
Oh! do come and see what you can do for my poor child. A 
physician has seen him, and all that he replies to my earnest 
enquiries is--‘ Send for Mr. Palmer; ask him to converse with 
your child; he is the only person I know who could do him 
good.’ 

* My friend had read thus far aloud, when I somewhat rudely 
interrupted him by observing—‘ You will go then, I suppose, 


Sir. 


“* This moment,’ he answered; ‘and as the boy is very 
young, I should like you, George, to go with me: you may, . 
perhaps, be of service on the occasion, whatever it may be.’ 

“Our hats being close at hand, we immediately set off to- 
wards the dwelling of the afflicted mother and son; and on the 
way, Mr. Palmer informed me of some particulars of the family 
we were about to visit. 

“** Mrs. Selwyn,’ he said, ‘ is lady of one of the manors in 
this parish: she is a widow with an only child—a sweet boy 
who can scarcely be nine years of age. The child is endowed by 
providence with every temporal advantage; but, though he 
possesses so many outward blessings, it is much to be feared 
that his too-fond mother has neglected the one thing needful in 
his education so far: it is for this reason that poor little Edwin, : 
with all his fine worldly prospects, has always been an object of 
compassion in my eyes. What the cause of his present distress 
may be, I cannot imagine, but I shall endeavor to get the 
statement from the child himself, rather than the mother, who 
is always all feeling and excitement.’ 

“We were soon at the house of Mrs. Selwyn, and found it 
@ regular english mansion house, having all the appearance of 
belonging to a family which could boast of many well-born an- 
cestors. But we had no leisure to look about us: we were 
expected most impatiently ; and as soon as we were in sight, 
the liveried servants were all in motion to announce our arrival. 
The next instant we were hurried across the hall, to a summer 
breakfast-room, where they informed us we should find the 
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young gentleman and his mamma. ‘ It is strange, passing 
strange, whispered Mr. Palmer to me, ‘I never saw any thing 
of this sort before.’ 

“‘ The attention of the good gentleman being thus directed, he 
was not aware, neither was I, that a fine spaniel, a dog of Mr. 
Palmer’s, had followed us into the hall, and keeping close to his 
master, had actually taken the liberty of accompanying us into 
the parlour. 

‘‘In this pleasant summer parlour we found the little heir of 
the fine estate around us, extended upon a sofa by the open 
window, whilst his mother sat beside him with her arm around 
him. Edwin was, as Mr. Palmer had informed me, an unusually 
pleasing child, possessing that peculiarly winning address that 
seems to belong only to childhood. Traces of tears were on his 
cheeks, but they only brightened the somewhat doubtful glow of © 
those cheeks, and darkened the long eyelashes as if heavy with 
moisture, He looked up at our entrance, and tried to smile, for 
he dearly loved Mr. Palmer, when suddenly: his eye fell upon 
the spaniel that, as I said before, had accompanied us into the 
room. His countenance changed in a moment. Distress the 
most agonizing was painted on his infant face; he started up, 
wrung his hands, and then hiding his face with them, he seemed 
as it were convulsed with his emotions, ‘ Oh! Fido, Fido,’ heat 
length exclaimed, ‘Oh dear, dear Fido, what can I do ?—what 
shall I do?—Oh!-I shall never be happy again.—Oh, my dog, 
my faithful dog !”’ 

‘“‘ Mrs. Selwyn’'s eye was at once directed to the spaniel, and 
she made a sign to me to put him out of the room as quietly as 
I could; but he, being unwilling to go, his resistance seemed to 
plunge the poor child into fresh agony, ‘Oh, do not hurt him, 
sir, pray do not hurt him, sir!’ he saidto me. ‘Oh, do not, 
pray do not, oh, be very gentle to him, sir, oh pray, pray do!’ 

‘“‘* He will not hurt him, my dear,’ replied Mr. Palmer. ‘Why 
should you be afraid for the poordog. George would not hurt 
any animal, much more an old friend like him.’ 

“ «Oh, he is good, sir,’ said the child, ‘very good; oh, that I 
was as good ; but I have been very, very cruel, and I shall never 
be happy again ;’ and once more he wrung his hands in agony. 

‘“‘* Tell me, my boy, tell me all about it,’ said Mr. Palmer, 
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paternally drawing the boy towards him, and placing him on his 
knee ; ‘I should like to hear all you have to say ?’ 
Mrs, Selwyn made a movement as if she would caution Mr. 


‘Palmer. ‘ Let him speak out, Mrs. Selwyn,’ he said, ‘ the poor 


child’s mind will be relieved; and perhaps I shall find some 
comfort for him.’ Then turning to Edwin, he said kindly, ‘ Tell 


‘me your trouble, my dear, and then we will talk of comfort 


afterwards.’ 

“ «Do you remember my Fido, my own Fido, sir,’ began little 
Edwin, though he could hardly speak for his sobs —‘ my pre- 
cious, precious Fido. He did love meso, sir, and was so good 
and so obedient to me; and I —oh, how did I use him— I was 
unkind to him, very unkind; how I could. hate myself now for 
my unkindness! And yet Fido loved me still; and I am sure I 
loved Fido, though I was so unkind to him. It was only yes- 
terday morning that I went out to play with my dog, and he 
jumped about me, and seemed so happy to see me, and be with 
me, that I loved him too for a little while, and played with him. 
But soon he offended me, and | got tired of him, and drove him 
from me, and | picked up all the stones I could find, and threw 
them after him, to try to strike him. I threw one after another 


‘at my poor dog, till at last I am afraid I struck him and hurt 


him, for he ran limping away and howling, and I was not 
sorry; no, | was not sorry even then, I was so wicked. Well, 
when my poor dog, as I thought, had gone quite away, I still 
had a stone in my hand, and not knowing what else to do with 
it, | ran down to the edge of the water, and threw it in. | 
stood for some moments watching the circles it made, and then 
threw in another, and another; and getting very eager in my 
play, though I don't know how it happened, my foot slipped, 
and I fell into the water. I remember that I screamed out very 
loudly as I felt myself falling, for I was dreadfully frightened, 
but I do not know what happened next, till suddenly I felt that 
something had got tight hold of me; so tight, that though I was 
still in the water, I felt I was safe, and had no fear. Oh, sir, 
would you believe it?—it was Fido, my own Fido, that I had 
driven away from me by my cruelty ; and yet he had forgiven me 
all, and had come to save me when he heard me cry for help !’— 
Here little Edwin's tears fell fast, but much more gently than 
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before. ‘ Could you have thought, sir,’ he said to Mr. Palmer, 
‘that my dog would have still loved me, after | had just used 
him so ill ?’ 

“*« T should have expected it of him, my boy,’ replied Mr. 
Palmer, ‘ because I know the nature of a faithful dog; but I 
want you to tell me what happened next: I am anxious to hear 
what followed?’ 

“« « By the time I was out of the water, some of the servants 
were come, and they took me from Fido ; and for some minutes 
my head seemed to turn round so, I did not know where I was, 
I felt so sick and ill. So they laid me down, or, I believe I laid 
myself down on the grass, for I refused to let them move me, 
whilst they sent for mamma. Before mamma came I was better, 
so that I[ heard all they said to her, and then I remembered that 
it was Fido, my beloved Fido, who had saved me! When I 
remembered. that, I looked round for my dog. I called him; 
and though mamma was very much afraid of my catching cold 
by remaining in my damp clothes, I would go after my Fido, for 
no one seemed to know where he was. I ran off then from those 
who would have held me, from mamma and all, to see my dog, 
my precious dog which had saved me. I wanted to shew him how 
I loved him—how thankful I was to him ; for I knew that he 
would understand me, and that he would shew he did so. But 
oh, sir,’ added little Edwin, shuddering and hiding his face with 
his hands, ‘oh, sir, I do not know if I can tell you what hap- 
pened next. I found my poor dog lying under a tree on the 
grass ; the game-keeper and one of the men were standing by 


him, and when I came up, I heard the one say to the other, © 


‘ We must shoot are poor fellow; it is brutal to let him 
linger in such misery.’ ’ 

‘« «Ts it my dog that you would shoot ?’ I said —‘ how dare you?” 
But the men held me back ; they would not let me go near him, 
or touch him; and then when I struggled in their hands, they 
told me that my poor, poor dog was dying for me/ I had 
beaten him, I had thrown stones at him, and yet he had forgiven 
me ; he loved me still; and in his exertions to save me, he had 
hurt himself so severely ; but how, they did not tell me; thathe 
could not live, and that it would be a kindness to shoot him. 
They could not move him—it would have been cruel to have 
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paternally drawing the boy towards him, and placing him on his 
knee ; ‘I should like to hear all you have to say ?’ 

“Mrs. Selwyn made a movement as if she would caution Mr. 
Palmer. ‘ Let him speak out, Mrs. Selwyn,’ he said, ‘ the poor 
child’s mind will be relieved; and perhaps I shall find some 
comfort for him.’ Then turning to Edwin, he said kindly, ‘ Tell 
me your trouble, my dear, and then we will talk of comfort 
afterwards.’ 

“ « Do you remember my Fido, my own Fido, sir,’ began little 
Edwin, though he could hardly speak for his sobs —‘ my pre- 
cious, precious Fido. He did love meso, sir, and was so good 
and so obedient to me; and I—oh, how did I use him— I was 
unkind to him, very unkind; how I could. hate myself now for 
my unkindness! And yet Fido loved me still; and I am sure I 
loved Fido, though I was so unkind to him. It was only yes- 
terday morning that I went out to play with my dog, and he 
jumped about me, and seemed so happy to see me, and be with 
me, that I loved him too for a little while, and played with him. 
But soon he offended me, and I got tired of him, and drove him 
from me, and I| picked up all the stones I could find, and threw 
them after him, to try to strike him. I threw one after another 
at my poor dog, till at last I am afraid I struck him and hurt 
him, for he ran limping away and howling, and I was not 
sorry; no, | was not sorry even then, I was so wicked. Well, 
when my poor dog, as I thought, had gone quite away, I still 
had a stone in my hand, and not knowing what else to do with 
it, | ran down to the edge of the water, and threw it in. I 
stood for some moments watching the circles it made, and then 
threw in another, and another; and getting very eager in my 
play, though I don't know how it happened, my foot slipped, 
and I fell into the water. I remember that I screamed out very 
loudly as I felt myself falling, for 1 was dreadfully frightened, 
but I do not know what happened next, till suddenly I felt that 
something had got tight hold of me; so tight, that though I was 
still in the water, I felt I was safe, and had no fear. Oh, sir, 
would you believe it?—it was Fido, my own Fido, that I had 
driven away from me by my cruelty ; and yet he had forgiven me 
all, and had come to save me when he heard me cry for help !’— 
Here little Edwin's tears fell fast, but much more gently than 
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before. ‘ Could you have thought, sir,” he said to Mr. Palmer, 
‘that my dog would have still loved me, after I had just used 
him so ill ?’ 

“*T should have expected it of him, my boy,’ replied Mr. 
Palmer, ‘ because I know the nature of a faithful dog; but I 
want you to tell me what happened next: I am anxious to hear 
what followed?’ 

«« « By the time I was out-of the water, some of the servants 
were come, and they took me from Fido ; and for some minutes 
my head seemed to turn round so, I did not know where I was, 
] felt so sick and ill. So they laid me down, or, I believe I laid 
myself down on the grass, for I refused to let them move me, 
whilst they sent for mamma. Before mamma came I was better, 
so that I heard all they said to her, and then I remembered that 
it was Fido, my beloved Fido, who had saved me! When I 
remembered that, I looked round for my dog. I called him; 
and though mamma was very much afraid of my catching cold 
by remaining in my damp clothes, I would go after my Fido, for 
no one seemed to know where he was. I ran off then from those 
who would have held me, from mamma and all, to see my dog, 
my precious dog which had saved me. I wanted to shew him how 
I loved him—how thankful I was to him; for I knew that he 
would understand me, and that he would shew he did so. But 
oh, sir,” added little Edwin, shuddering and hiding his face with 
his hands, ‘oh, sir, I do not know if I can tell you what hap- 
pened next. I found my poor dog lying under a tree on the 
grass ; the game-keeper and one of the men were standing by 
him, and when I came up, I heard the one say to the other, 
‘We must shoot him, poor fellow; it is brutal to let him 
linger in such misery.’ ’ 

«Ts it my dog that you would shoot ?’ I said —‘ how dare you?” 


‘But the men held me back ; they would not let me go near him, 


or touch him; and then when | struggled in their hands, they 
told me that my poor, poor dog was dying for me/ I had 
beaten him, I had thrown stones at him, and yet he had forgiven 
me; he loved me still; and in his exertions to save me, he had 
hurt himself so severely ; but how, they did not tell me; thathe 
could not live, and that it would be a kindness to shoot him. 
They could not move him—it would have been cruel to have 
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paternally drawing the boy towards him, and placing him on his 
knee ; ‘I should like to hear all you have to say ?’ 

Mrs. Selwyn made a movement as if she would caution Mr. 
Palmer. ‘ Let him speak out, Mrs. Selwyn,’ he said, ‘ the poor 
child’s mind will be relieved; and perhaps I shall find some 


comfort for him.’ Then turning to Edwin, he said kindly, ‘ Tell 


me your trouble, my dear, and then we will talk of comfort 
afterwards.’ 

“ « Do you remember my Fido, my own Fido, sir,’ began little 
Edwin, though he could hardly speak for his sobs —‘ my pre- 
cious, precious Fido. He did love meso, sir, and was so good 
and so obedient to me; and I —oh, how did I use him— I was 
unkind to him, very unkind; how I could- hate myself now for 
my unkindness! And yet Fido loved me still; and I am sure I 
loved Fido, though I was so unkind to him. It was only yes- 
terday morning that I went out to play with my dog, and he 
jumped about me, and seemed so happy to see me, and be with 
me, that I loved him too for a little while, and played with him. 
But soon he offended me, and I got tired of him, and drove him 
from me, and I picked up all the stones I could find, and threw 


_ them after him, to try to strike him. I threw one after another 


at my poor dog, till at last I am afraid I struck him and hurt 
him, for he ran limping away and howling, and I was not 
sorry; no, | was not sorry even then, I was so wicked. Well, 
when my poor dog, as I thought, had gone quite away, I still 
had a stone in my hand, and not knowing what else to do with 
it, | ran down to the edge of the water, and threw it in. I 
stood for some moments watching the circles it made, and then 
threw in another, and another; and getting very eager in my 
play, though I don't know how it happened, my foot slipped, 
and I fell into the water. 1 remember that I screamed out very 
loudly as I felt myself falling, for I was dreadfully frightened, 
but I do not know what happened next, till suddenly I felt that 
something had got tight hold of me ; so tight, that though I was 
still in the water, I felt I was safe, and had no fear. Oh, sir, 
would you believe it?—it was Fido, my own Fido, that I had 
driven away from me by my cruelty ; and yet he had forgiven me 
all, and had come to save me when he heard me cry for help !’— 
Here little Edwin's tears fel! fast, but much more gently than 
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before. ‘ Could you have thought, sir,’ he said to Mr. Palmer, 
‘that my dog would have still loved me, after I had just used 
him so ill ?’ 

***« T should have expected it of him, my boy,’ replied Mr. 
Palmer, ‘ because I know the nature of a faithful dog; but I 
want you to tell me what happened next: I am anxious to hear 
what followed?’ 

“ « By the time I was out of the water, some of the servants 
were come, and they took me from Fido ; and for some minutes 
my head seemed to turn round so, I did not know where I was, 
I felt so sick and ill. So they laid me down, or, I believe I laid 
myself down on the grass, for I refused to let them move me, 
whilst they sent for mamma. Before mamma came I was better, 
so that I heard all they said to her, and then I remembered that 
it was Fido, my beloved Fido, who had saved me! When I 
remembered that, I looked round for my dog. I called him; 
and though mamma was very much afraid of my catching cold 
by remaining in my damp clothes, I would go after my Fido, for 
no one seemed to know where he was. I ran off then from those 
who would have held me, from mamma and all, to see my dog, 
my precious dog which had saved me. I wanted to shew him how 
I loved him—how thankful I was to him; for I knew that he 
would understand me, and that he would shew he did so. But 
oh, sir,’ added little Edwin, shuddering and hiding his face with 
his hands, ‘oh, sir, I do not know if I can tell you what hap- 
pened next. I found my poor dog lying under a tree on the 
grass ; the game-keeper and one of the men were standing by 
him, and when I came up, I heard the one say to the other, 
‘We must shoot him, poor fellow; it is brutal to let him 
linger in such misery.’ ’ 

“« «Ts it my dog that you would shoot ?’ I said —‘how dare you?” 
But the men held me back ; they would not let me go near him, 
or touch him; and then when I struggled in their hands, they 
told me that my poor, poor dog was dying for me/ I had 
beaten him, I had thrown stones at him, and yet he had forgiven 
me; he loved me still; and in his exertions to save me, he had 
hurt himself so severely ; but how, they did not tell me; thathe 
could not live, and that it would be a kindness to shoot him. 
They could not move him—it would have been cruel to have 
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moved him; so he was shot there where he had dragged himself 
after saving me. I heard the gun,’ added the boy, his eyes 
flashing with feverish excitement, ‘I heard it, sir, though I 
would have run miles and miles away, if I could; and then I 
knew my faithful dog was dead; and he had died for me—for 
me who had struck him, and had wished to hurt him !’ 

“ The poor child could restrain himself no longer ; and it was 
fearful to see the burst of agony that followed. His unhappy 
mother, seeing her boy was in tender hands, could not bear the 
sight; and, nearly as afflicted as her child, she left the room, 
unable to be a witness of his sufferings. 

“ When the first ebullition of remorse was over, Mr. Palmer 
tried to soothe the wounded conscience of the boy, and he was 
divinely directed to make use of this incident for the eternal 
welfare of the little one. ‘ My boy,’ he said, ‘ you-tell me your 
dog loved you, even whilst you ill used him. What a glorious 
thing is love ; how it beautifies, how it ennobles the mind even 
of a brute beast! Is there, can there be, any thing equal to love. 
Ah! my dear Edwin, how thankful ought you to be to that good 
God, who gave the instinct to your lamented Fido to save your 
life. Fido loved you dearly; but how much more must God 
have loved you, that he should have given a brute beast love for 
you too! God is love, my child: the creatures he has made, as 
they approach more or less to His likeness, or betray the won- 
derful hand that created them, partake of this blessing of love. 
What should we do without it?—man could not exist. The 
infant without the mother’s love must die. The feeble woman, 
without the love of brother or husband, would soon be destroyed. 
Old age must perish without youthful support: the strong arm 
would lay all low before it; and, without that beautiful affection 
which your beloved dog died to demonstrate, the earth would be 
one wide desert. This love then, my child, this all-subduing, 
all-conquering love, is shewn from the least to the greatest ; now 
evinced in the brute to its own progeny, and shining as one 
may say, with a selfish and worldly light, but occasionally 
blazing forth with a brilliancy and glory that only our Almighty 
Father could create.’ 

“* And now, my dear boy, grieve not over the love, the faithful, 
and unextinguishable love, of your dog, whilst life was granted it ; 
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but trace up this glorious principle to Him alone from whom it 
issues. Inasmuch as your conduct yesterday was unkind, so far 
was it unlike and displeasing to the Holy Father who has created 
you. You have then grieved his Holy Spirit, you have despised 
the blessings and instructions he has bestowed upon you, and 
your ingratitude is greater to your Heavenly Father, than it has 
been to your beloved Fido, For what had he done for you, that 
God has not done, a thousand or ten thousand fold ?’ 

‘‘ But it would take up too much of your time, were I to tell 
you all that Mr. Palmer said to little Edwin; or how the dear 
child’s mind seemed ready to take in with avidity the blessed 
instructions given to him. I shall therefore only add that the 
work of grace was a rapid one, as the tender boy, probably owing 
to the severe shock he had received, never again recovered his 
health, and before another summer arrived, he was laid beside his 
father in the churchyard adjoining his parks and pleasure 
grounds. His last words to Mr. Palmer were—*‘ Oh, love is 
indeed beautiful, very beautiful; the love of a mere brute creature 
given to him by God, has been the means of leading me to think 
of my Saviour—my kind, beloved Saviour, and His love, stronger 
than death itself; and the good Spirit of God has answered the 
prayer he had himself prompted—‘ that I might win Christ and 
be found in Him?’ WhenT felt my poor Fido grasp me in the 
water, I felt safe at once ; now my Saviour has hold of me, and I 
am safe and happy, for His grasp is indeed the grasp of love !”’ 

‘As soon as the narrator had finished this affecting history, 
Paternus, who, during its recital, had sunk back in his arm chair, 
and with clasped hands and closed eyes, listened in a kind of 
placid reverie, intimated his desire of saying a few wordsin 
reference to it. Had he been less respected than he was by that 
assembly, there would have been no need to command silence, 
for the entire company sat motionless, and apparently breathless, 
communing with their own hearts on this new evidence that God, 
as in the days of old, still condescended to perfect praise out of 
the mouths of babes and sucklings. In this instance he had 
indeed ordained such strength out of the feebleness of childhood, as 
to still the whisperings of the Avenger in every conscience present. 
The silence said pe This is the aes ee and it 
is marvellous in our eyes.’ | 
F 5 
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“* How beautifully simple,’ said the father of our party, ‘ is 
the gospel of the grace of God—to know that we are apprehended 
of Christ Jesus! Man has sought much to lay his trammels on 
the scheme of salvation, and to neutralise that all-embracing in- 
junction, ‘ Only believe!" How far does the practical, personal, 
application of an incident like that just recited, transcend in value 
and importance, the most learned and scrutinizing enquiry into 
the nature and properties of abstract faith. To feel that we are 
loved and agonized for by One whose displeasure we have cause- 
lessly provoked, is more than to hear the most subtile disqui- 
sition on the length and breadth, the height and depth, of that 
love and its endurance unto death.’” 

“*T have often thought,’ said another of the company, ‘ in these 
days, when so much is said about authorized teachers, and a duly 
qualified ministry, that the words of Peter, when writing to his 
brother elders in the church, have a most emphatic meaning. 
He rests his claims to be heard, mainly, on the fact, that he was 
‘a witness to the sufferings of Christ,’—not that he was one 
specially honored by his parting injunctions, and a marked pre- 
eminence in the affairs of His Church.’ 

“** And holy Paul,’ resumed Paternus, * speaks of the fellow- 
ship of his dear Master’s sufferings, and conformity to his death, 
as evidences that we know, or rather are known of him. A heart- 
felt consciousness that he has died from love to us, leads us to 
look to him, till our faces are lightened in the reflection of our 
Heavenly Father’s smile.’ 


““*The Father’s smile’—remarked one who had hitherto 
remained silent—‘the Father's smile has been found in my 
limited experience, to be more potent than the terrors of the Lord, 
in bringing souls to Christ. I have by me ashort narrative on 
the subject, which, with permission of the company, I will now 
bring before you.’ 

“Just as our attention had been fixed upon the speaker, it was 
suddenly drawn off again by a loud crash outside the house, not 
unlike the rapid discharge of musketry, followed by a dull, 
heavy sound, and a shower, as of hail stones, on the windows. 
Our kind host was at no loss to divine the cause: one of the 
stateliest of the stately elms in the rear of the parsonage, lay 
prostrate on the uptorn sward. It had braved the storms of 
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nearly a hundred winters and had at length fallen, when all was 
still around it. For the tempest that had raged so furiously 
during the early part of the evening, had long since subsided, and 
when it lulled, a soft, warm rain had fallen, the wind having 
veered round just before it fell calm. 

‘“‘ Our little party adjourned for a few minutes to the scene of 
devastation; the mildness of the air as we emerged throtgh the 
back entry, calling for general remark: the clouds too had 
blown over, and the moon shone mildly on the scene before us. 

‘‘*« How are thy garments warm, when He quieteth the earth 
with his south wind!’ ejaculated Paternus,—‘ what a contrast to 
the bleak and riotous afternoon! I have often thought when a 
sudden change like this in the arrangements of God's Providence 
fills the heart to overflowing, how striking is the analogy to those 
movements of His grace which lead us to exclaim, ‘ his anger is 
turned away, and he comforteth us.’’ 

“* And here,’ said the former speaker, ‘is an illustration of 
the principle I have just advanced about the Father's smile. That 
prostrate tree had long braved all the fury of the storm—the 
terror of the great and strong wind; and yet it has fallen beneath 
the soft, still droppings of the rain, distilling almost with the 
gentleness of dew upon its roots. So will you find it oftentimes 
when our Heavenly Father's smile rests where before his frown 
alone had fallen.’ 

‘«« To our fireside comforts again,’ said the venerable Paternus, 


‘that we may hear something more about the Father’s smile.’ ”’ 


M. M. 8. 
(Teo be continued.) 


ARRANGEMENT. 


A new year has lately been put into our hands. Shall we use 
and improve, or shall we waste and mar it? In looking back on 
the last year, how much cause have we for contrition and 
humiliation : in looking forward on the present year, how anxious 
should we feel, that it may be adorned by the beauty of holiness ; 
that we may move on in a quiet and Christian spirit, under the 
guidance and assistance of Divine grace. 

Now, while real principle can alone form a proper main-spring 
for our actions, there must also be some regulator, ere they can 
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lead to any useful result. That regulator is Arrangement; and 
we must set it afresh, at the commencement of every year, 
month, week, and day. Otherwise, confusion will ensue; our 
employments will clash ; and with much labor, little will be done. 
Loss of temper, and impatience at every interruption, will arise ; 
and after a season of profitiess bustle, time will depart with a 
scowl, and dissatisfaction rest upon the retrospect. Such is the 
consequence with persons of an active spirit. The children of 
indolence on the contrary, will dream away their lives, spin out 
some trifling employment, or remain absolutely idle, ere they pass 
on to another; and at the close of the day, remember many things 
that should have been done, and» wonder they were never 
thought of. | 

In the present paper, my young friends, I will endeavor to 
suggest some way, in which arrangement may tell upon our 

We will pre-suppose that most important arrangement already 
made, by which we acknowledge our heavenly Father as our 
supreme Lord, the light of our understanding, the ruler of our 
will, the centre of our affections ; that change wrought, by which 
salvation becomes our first and chief desire ; while having sought 
and found it, through the atoning sacrifice and justifying 

. “ Be this in all my varied ways, 

In all events my only care, 
How I may best shew forth thy praise, 
How best adorn the name I bear.”’ 


If then we have experienced this preliminary work, and thus far 
been led to see things in their right order, let us enquire what 
we can make, for our present and lasting 

Arrange fairly between soul and body, Place the former at 
the head, the latter in subjection. For want. of this, how many 
live in one continual struggle, commencing daily with their 
waking moments. The language of the soul would be, 

Once more I bless the rising hour, 

Again with awe rejoice to be; 

While consciousness resumes its power, 
And springs, my guardian God! to thee. 
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But the body cries, “A little more sleep, and a little more 
siamber. Teaze me not to be up and doing, I shall not be so 
comfortable as now, till I find myself in the same place again.” 
When the golden hour for devotion has been thus frittered away, 
and the soul, with the hindrance rather than the help of its 
earthly companion, enters on the business of the day, again she 
finds every scheme interfered with, because it involves exertion, 
and self-denying exposure to cold, heat, or some other incon- 
venience. Ah, Christian! remember what the apostle says, “ I 
keep under my body, and bring it into subjection ; lest I should 
be a cast-away.’’ Remember the example of your self-denying 

Consider, daily, what time you can command, and what’ em- 
ployments ought to fill it; then, by arrangement, make them 
agree with each other. Distinguish between what must be done, 
and what you would like todo. Attend to the former first, then 
to the latter; yet only so far; as may still leave opportunity for 
the exercise of inward religion; and of those outward duties, 
which your own domestic circle claims from you. If ever tempted, 
without absolute necessity, to rob either yourself or them of this 
reasonable leisure, resist the temptation ; and cheerfully postpone 
to the future, an occupation which is evidently not the work of 
that day. It was the singular, but sensible advice, of an eminent 
minister, ‘‘ Beware of the desire of finishing.”” There are matiy 
occasions certainly, in which such a rule would be hurtfal; but 
in our minor pursuits, at least, we should do well to bear it in 
mind. How often do we see family order needlessly set’ aside, 
and social comfort for the time suspended. We enquire the 
reason, and are pointed to some unimportant matter, which 
might just as weil have been deferred ; the senseless explanation 
being added, “I had set my heart upon completing it.” There is 
another error also, by which we sometimes overlook our hours; & 
too rigid adherence to the plans we have laid down. If we have 
formed them with consideration and prayer, it is indeed praise- 
worthy not to deviate, without sufficient cause; but when such 
omitted. 

Labor and recreation should: have each 


Some, among the young especially, think all time dull, that ‘is 
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not brightened by pleasure, while others deem every moment 
wasted, which is taken from absolute work. Now, though we 
ought, by Divine help, to govern ; yet nothing will be gained by 
tyrannizing over ourselves. We shall find it wiser to allow proper 
relaxation, and to take care that it be of such a nature, as shall 
leave us refreshed, ready to return, with increased zest, to solid 
duty. Not unfrequently, a mere change of employment, ts in 
itself sufficient to recreate the mind. 

Few of us are placed alone. Our arrangements therefore, must 
have reference to our relative position. A judicious division of 
labor, is good for ourselves, and for the other members of our 
households. We shall not promote family happiness, either by | 
throwing all exertion on others, or by taking it all upon ourselves. 
In the first case, self-condemnation produces gloom and fretful- 
ness; in the second, the mind is prone to swell with self-impor- 
tance, and to expect a debt of gratitude which is rarely paid. 
Besides, after all, the hours of social intercourse form the season 
in which heart meets heart, and affection is cemented. It is 
necessary, therefore, that mutual diligence should fulfil the round 
of daily duties, in order that this season may be enjoyed by all. 
But when, on the contrary, some active spirit, by bearing every 
burden, relieves the rest from occupation, it must then become an 
alien from the domestic circle; and should such an arrangement 
be habitual, the kind-hearted individual will, in a course of time, 
be treated rather with the regard due to a valuable servant, than 
with the love which we bear to an endeared companion. Employ- 
ments are indeed varied; and it will be well for each person to 
perform that which is best suited to his inclinations and habits ; 
only, in some way or other, employed and recreated all should 
be. In thus equalizing duties, many, no doubt, must renounce 
a portion of their self-indulgence; while a few, (however para- 
doxical it may sound) must learn to deny themselves, in their 
self-denial. 

_ Once more, let simplicity arrange the adorning of your person 
and house. It is grievous to think how much time is wasted in 
the preparation and putting on of dress; in the setting out rooms 
for the reception of visitors ; and the providing tedious, needless 
luxuries. For is not a christian female most engaging and most 
elegant too, when clad in neat becoming raiment the adjustment 
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of which requires little time or thought? And when do friends 
most enjoy our house? Not when every corner is loaded with 
display, but when it presents that appearance of comfort and in- 
telligent pursuits, which a correct taste and cultivated mind never 
fail to communicate : when they meet a hearty welcome, as the 
affectionate circle enlarges to receive them; while hospitality has 
spread the table with pleasant, though simple, provision. After a 
visit of this sort, how often is the expression heard, “I always 
feel at home with those kind friends”’ And how much more 
satisfaction is conveyed in this short sentence, than in an hour’s 
description of the splendid furniture, the costly ornaments, the 
expensive and time-consuming viands, that have met us in some 
formal engagement. 

I have made no especial mention of the tender offices that 
- sympathy with beloved friends may claim from us, nor of those 
blessed engagements, by which, in a more public manner, we aid 
in doing good ; for schools, societies, district visiting, &c. are now 
so general, that scarcely any young christians who have leisure 
can be met with, who do not consider them part of their daily 
occupation. The only needful advice therefore is so to arrange 
positive and voluntary duties, that they may not interfere with 
each other, and yet that neither be neglected. 

In like manner the command, “ Remember the Sabbath day to 
keep it holy,” is so plain and binding, that it seems almost un- 
necessary to say, be careful so to arrange all your plans, that 
this precious day may be wholly devoted to the worship of your 
God, and the spiritual benefit of yourself and others. So shall 
you have cause to say, ‘‘ It is good for me to draw near unto the 
Lord. He has brought me to his holy mountain, and made me 
joyful in his house of prayer. | Now let me proceed to the ensuing 
week, with an earnest prayer that my profiting may be inwardly 
felt, and outwardly apparent.” i 

Finally, my young friends in a spiritual sense set your house 
in order, for the time is advancing when you shall die and not 
live. Who can describe the blessedness of him, who at that 
solemn hour, finds his soul rightly placed, even at the foot of the 
Saviour ; asa sinner, once condemned, but now for ever ransomed, 
his hopes built on the only sure foundation, the meritorious 
righteousness of God his surety; his affections weaned from 
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earth, and fixed on things above. To such, death does not come 
as an evil for which he stands unprepared ; a termination of al! 
his plans; a disruption of all his enjoyments. No; he regards 
it as an expected privilege—a translation from faith to glorious 
vision, from hope to full possession. He trusts that when heart 
and flesh are failing, the Lord will be the strength of his heart 
and his portion; enabling him to say with holy Simeon, ‘“‘ Now 


~ Jettest thou thy servant depart in peace, according to thy word : 


for mine eyes have seen thy salvation.” 8.8. S. 


THE LOST OPPORTUNITY. 

“ Wuat would you advise me to wear this evening?’’ asked 
Julia Maitland, of her elder sister, “‘ there will be dancing, of 
course, and both my muslins are too soiled; my pink crape 1s 
pretty, but then I have already worn it so often this winter. 


What do you say, sister ?”’ 


“ Really, Julia, you are very teazing about your dress; it is 
almost a pity you should be invited out, since your anxiety to 
look well must, I am sure, exceed that of any pleasure you may 
anticipate: but now your decision must soon be made, for it is 
time to dress.” 

We will follow these young ladies to an apartment, where 
a bright fire, and willing maid awaited them; but I fear patience 
would tire were I to detail the scene which followed,—the 
littered room, the pale and tired domestic, the costly dresses, 
carelessly scattered about as the fickle fancy of their owners 
prompted, the irritable feelings of the sisters, as wearied in 
their efforts to dress well, they cast dissatisfied glances at their 
mirror,—all told a-silent but impressive tale, that their outward 
adornment had been a sacrifice of time, labor, and temper, at the 
altars of Mammon. 

“We have not wished Herbert good night,’’ observed Miss 
Maitland, as she followed her sister down the spacious staircase, 
“poor child! I did intend sitting an hour with him, but this 
dressing takes so much time.” Then gently opening the door of 
an adjacent apartment, the sisters sought their brother. 

The room they entered was large, and handsomely furnished, 
containing every thing which luxury might desire, or money 
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procure ; the season was winter, but no cold, no chilling damp, 
or bleak wind could enter there: even the rain drops sounded not 
upon the window panes, so carefully were they sheltered, while 
a bright fire and brilliant lamp made all within seem cheerful. 
The foot fell with noiseless tread upon the soft, rich carpet, and 
the sisters were by the bed-side of their brother, before he was 
conscious of their presence. It was a large and richly draped 
bed, and its crimson lining gave a yet deeper hue to the fevered 
face of the child, whose beauty even in health must have been 
remarkable, but now aided by that spirituality of expression so 
frequently attendant on the closing scene of consumption, it 
seemed of a character too bright for earth. 

He was a young child, far too young in the general estimation 
of the world to know any thing of sorrow; and yet the tears 
trembled in his eyes as with a saddened look, he busied himself 
with sorting cards, and from time to time, with his long and 
wasted fingers, brushed away the tears which would otherwise 
have blistered their surface. Suddenly looking up, he recog- 
nized his sisters, and joyfully exclaimed, ‘‘ 1 am sn glad you are 
_come, I can now have another game, for nurse is gone out for a 
long time, and I have been so lonely with nothing to amuse me 
but the crackling of the fire, and ticking of my watch ; but why! 
you are dressed ; are you going out too? I shall then, after all, 
be lonely, ’”—and the disappointed boy turned away and wept. 

“Do not cry, dear Herbert, we are only going away for a short 
time, and Mary shall stay with you; come, love, do not give way, 
you make us unhappy.” 

‘‘Then I shail try not to,” he murmured; ‘‘ but you cannot 
tell how sad it is to be left so much alone, and that in suffering: 
it is very difficult not to mind it.” 

“Here are pretty flowers, Herbert,’”’ interrupted Julia, 
“real roses, and violets at Christmas, will you have some? You 
are so fond of flowers.” 

“ Not now, sister, they remind me too much of Fairfield, where 
I used to pick them—dear happy Fairfield, what would I not 
give for one breath of its soft air, and one bunch of its fresh, 
sweet flowers !’’ 

‘The time will soon come when we shall all return there, 


and then you can enjoy your pony rides again, and your cheeks 
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earth, and fixed on things above. To such, death does not come 
as an evil for which he stands unprepared ; a termination of all 
his plans; a disruption of all his enjoyments. No; he regards 
it as an expected privilege—a translation from faith to glorious 
vision, from hope to full possession. He trusts that when heart 
and flesh are failing, the Lord will be the strength of his heart 
and his portion ; enabling him to say with holy Simeon, ‘‘ Now 
lettest thou thy servant depart in peace, according to thy word : 
for mine eyes have seen thy salvation.” S.S.S. 


THE LOST OPPORTUNITY. 
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Julia Maitland, of her elder sister, “‘ there will be dancing, of 
course, and both my muslins are too soiled; my pink crape is 
pretty, but then I have already worn it so often this winter. 
What do you say, sister ?”’ 

“ Really, Julia, you are very teazing about your dress; it is 
almost a pity you should be invited out, since your anxiety to 
look well must, | am sure, exceed that of any pleasure you may 
anticipate: but now your decision must soon be made, for it is 
time to dress.”’ 

We will follow these young ladies to an apartment, where 
_. a bright fire, and willing maid awaited them ; but I fear patience 
would tire were I to detail the scene which followed,—the 
littered room, the pale and tired domestic, the costly dresses, 
carelessly scattered about as the fickle fancy of their owners 
prompted, the irritable feelings of the sisters, as wearied in 
their efforts to dress well, they cast dissatisfied glances at their 
mirror,—all told a-silent but impressive tale, that their outward 
adornment had been a sacrifice of time, labor, and temper, at the 
altars of Mammon. 

“We have not wished Herbert good night,”’ observed Miss 
Maitland, as she followed her sister down the spacious staircase, 
“poor child! I did intend sitting an hour with him, but this 
dressing takes so much time.” Then gently opening the door of 
an adjacent apartment, the sisters sought their brother. 

The room they entered was large, and handsomely furnished, 
containing every thing which luxury might desire, or money 
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procure ; the season was winter, but no cold, no chilling damp, 
or bleak wind could enter there: even the rain drops sounded not 
upon the window panes, so carefully were they sheltered, while 
a bright fire and brilliant lamp made all within seem cheerful. 
The foot fell with noiseless tread upon the soft, rich carpet, and 
the sisters were by the bed-side of their brother, before he was 
conscious of their presence. It was a large and richly draped 
bed, and its crimson lining gave a yet deeper hue to the fevered 
face of the child, whose beauty even in health must have been 
remarkable, but now aided by that spirituality of expression so 
frequently attendant on the closing scene of consumption, it 
seemed of a character too bright for earth. 

He was a young child, far too young in the general estimation 
of the world to know any thing of sorrow; and yet the tears 
trembled in his eyes as with a saddened look, he busied himself 
with sorting cards, and from time to time, with his long and 
wasted fingers, brushed away the tears which would otherwise 
have blistered their surface. Suddenly looking up, he recog- 
nized his sisters, and joyfully exclaimed, ‘‘ I am so glad you are 
come, I can now have another game, for nurse is gone out for a 
long time, and I have been so lonely with nothing to amuse me 
but the crackling of the fire, and ticking of my watch ; but why! 
you are dressed; are you going out too? I shall then, after all, 
be lonely,” —and the disappointed boy turned away and wept. 

“Do not cry, dear Herbert, we are only going away for a short 
time, and Mary shall stay with you; come, love, do not give way, 
you make us unhappy.” 

‘‘Then I shail try not to,” he murmured; ‘‘ but you cannot 
tell how sad it is to be left so much alone, and that in suffering: 
it is very difficult not to mind it.” 

‘Here are some pretty flowers, Herbert,”’ interrupted Julia, 
“real roses, and violets at Christmas, will you have some? You 
are so fond of flowers.” 

“‘ Not now, sister, they remind me too much of Fairfield, where 
I used to pick them—dear happy Fairfield, what would I not 
give for one breath of its soft air, and one bunch of its fresh, 
sweet flowers !”” 

‘The time will soon come when we shall all return there, 


and then you can enjoy your pony rides again, and your cheeks 
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will grow fall and round, and your little hands plump and 


firm. 
“ Bat now,” said Julia, suddenly reminded of the time, “ we 
must leave you, Herbert, and what shall we do for you before we 


_* Let me have some of papa’s droll books, Lucy,” said the 
child, turning to his elder sister. 

* You shall, dear,”’ was the reply, “ you have only to ask for 
any thing in our power to give you, and it shall be your's; and 
how I do wish I could make you well.” 

“You speak sadly, Lacy; do you think I am in danger? I 
know mamma did not recover, but I am so young, so very young 
to die, sister,” he continued in a low voice; ‘* when people are 
ill, they ought to be good, but if I should die, I know nothing 
about God. Mamma taught me a few hymns, but I have for- 
gotten them, and papa always tells me I am too young to think 
of religion, and yet I may not live to be older.” 

Lucy's reply was prevented by a summons from Mr. Maitland, 
and after a hurried ‘good night,’ the sisters took their leave of the 
child. 

It was a very merry party to which they went; the young 
people engaged in music and dancing, the more elderly in cards ; 
there was no trace of gloom, no time for solemn thought; they 
sought pleasure, and in their excitement imagined they pos- 
sessed it. 

Lucy at length grew tired of dancing, and perceiving a seat 
unoccupied by the side of an elderly lady, she took it, but had 
not been there long, before the latter commenced conversation, 
by asking after her brother. 

“ He is very ill,” replied Lucy, “he inherits dear mamma’s 
tendency to consumption, and we fear much for his health.” 

“ And with too much reason, I am afraid,” returned the lady 
seriously ; “‘ would it not be well to prepare his mind for the 
solemn change which, perhaps, may soon be his ?” 

Lacy made no reply. Flattered, caressed, and sought after as 
she was, the language of truth fell with startling effect upon her 
ear, and subdued her to silence. Terrified and trembling, she 
had listened, and those few earnest words changed the aspect of 

all things present. She longed to reply to her companion, yet 
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suffered her to depart without making any effort to detain 
her. 

The evening wore on, and gradually a strange gloom had 
usurped the place of enjoyment, for the whispered words of the 
old lady had taken effect upon the hearts of many to whom she 
had spoken. And why should this be; why should the mention 
of death have only the tendency to make sad and thoughtful those 
previously so full of enjoyment? It is not so in the house of God 
where we love to hear that there is a limit placed to the existence 
of man, and tremble not that its duration is uncertain, for we 
know that through faith we have hope of an incorruptible inherit- 
ance in a world where death is known no more. But the thought 
of death can never be welcome to the pleasure-loving, God-for- 
getting sinner, living in open disobedience to his commandments ; 
he knows that all his pursuits are at variance with the will of 
God, and that if suddenly summoned before the judgment seat, 
eternal condemnation must be his. 

“Papa,” said Lucy, to her father, on their way homeward, 
“T have long been wanting to ask whether you think dear 
Herbert is dangerously ill ; do not decline answering this question, 
for | am very unhappy and anxious about him ?” 

‘‘There is not any occasion for being alarmed, Lucy,”’ replied 
Mr. Maitland, “for the doctor assured me there was no danger— 
for the present, at least.”’ 

“Thank you, dear papa, my mind is indeed relieved, for I have 
been thinking very sad things about him to-night, but now all 
will be well ;”” and Lucy leaned back in a corner of the carriage, 
and during the remainder of her ride, gave herself up to thoughts 
upon the best method of carrying into effect, resolves formed 
from the impression which the conversation of the old lady had 
made. 

Arrived at home, Lucy again sought her brother's room, but 
it now looked comfortless and desolate, for the lamp was flicker- 
ing in the socket, and the fire had mouldered away. Herbert 
was asleep, and his hands still held cards, which, since his illness, 
had been his principal amusement; the coverlid of his bed was 
strewn with costly toys and books, and a table stood near covered 
with delicacies desired, yet untouched, by his capricious fancy. 
I am sure he wants for nothing, thought Lucy, as she surveyed 
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these things; he has every comfort. And yet there was a feeling 
at her heart which told her that he must often feel the want of 
attention in those he loved. ‘He is in no danger, there is plenty 
of time,” she murmured when retiring to her room, “ I would 
not disturb him to-night, but to-morrow I will put my plans 
into practice ;” and confident in her own strength, satisfied with 
her resolution to act rightly, Lucy felt happy and at peace with 
herself. 

A week passed away; another drew near its close, yet none of 
Lucy's plans had been carried into effect,— her good resolves were 
put off for a season; there was, thought she, plenty of time— 
the parties would soon be over, she would not be so constantly 
engaged ; in short it were needless to repeat one-half the excuses 
which Satan prompted for the non-fulfilment of her duty. 

As time wore on, Herbert grew weaker, and so quiet he no 
longer asked to be amused ; no longer murmured at the hurried 
visits of his sisters, or his frequent hours of loneliness ; he was - 
patient, gentle, and affectionate; but an acute observer might have 
discovered that, young as he was, he felt there was something 
wanting, something needed to render a sick bed endurable; we 
know not what his thoughts were, but the anxious expression of 
his features, the restless wandering of the eye, and his frequent 
tears, denoted any thing but happiness. 

Often have I thought that those who neglect the religious 
culture of children, incur if possible, still greater condemnation ; 
they were the chosen favorites of our Saviour ; an especial notice 
marks his love for them, for we are told, that of such is the 
kingdom of heaven. And yet how frequently religion is altogether 
omitted in their education, on the absurd and sinful plea, that 
their minds are not sufficiently matured to understand its nature. 
Those who thus think, can never have seen the sustaining power 
of religion attendant on the death-bed of a child, where love, 
joy, hope, and perfect peace, are often vouchsafed in a peculiar 
degree. Can you suppose, that a tender child, when stricken by 
disease, and racked with pain, is better able of its own innate 
strength to endure this, than man, who, under similar circum- 
stances, can call mighty energies to his aid, and whose sensibility 
to pain is perhaps rendered less acute, from his having longer 
travelled the weary way of life? Yet in the latter case no effort 
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is left untried by pious relatives to win the soul to God, and to 
gain peace and the consolations of religion, to support him 
through the last mortal agony. The soul of a child is of equal 
value in the sight of God with that of the aged pilgrim. You, 
who devote your time to efforts for the salvation of others, 
remember this! Remembering also, that the heart of a child is 
comparatively tender, susceptible, and retentive, never neglect to 
speak a word in season. 

It was on the return of Mr. Maitland and his daughters, from 
a gay assembly, where they had remained until a late hour, that 
they were greeted with grave and tearful looks by the domestics. 
Herbert is worse, thought Lucy; and avoiding any efforts to 
detain her, she eagerly entered his room, but the eyes which 
were wont to brighten at her approach were closed, and the 
gentle voice was mute; for the spirit of the child had departed ! 
He had died suddenly in their absence; his attendants not 
knowing where to send for them. 

What a striking contrast were the living and the dead in that 
still room; the one attired in all the folly and extravagance of 
fashion ; the other, already prepared for the tomb—a sheet his 
covering, his luxuriant hair the only ornament, and his pain- 
worn and sunken features scarcely wearing a look of peace even 
in death. He had been dead some hours; the hand which Lucy 
had so eagerly taken was icy cold, and yet she did not relinquish 
it; she could not weep, but stood with agonized and fixed looks 
gazing upon all that remained of her brother, while her mind 
wandered as if in a dream—a terrible dream from which she had 
no power to awaken. Memory is ever busy when we look upon 
the dead, and thus it was with Lucy, who again, in imagination, 
received her little brother from her dying mother with the solemn 
charge, to bring him up in the fear of the Lord. How had she 
fulfilled that trust? His own words, “ Mind, sister, | know 
nothing about God!”’ recurred with fearful power, and condemned 
her. Every trait of his joyous and affectionate nature was vivid 
before her; she remembered how implicitly he had looked to her 
for guidance; how willingly he had always obeyed her slightest 
wish ; how much he had loved her; how patiently he had borne 
her neglect of him in illness; a sacred trust had been given to 
her, and she had been unfaithful! And where was now the 
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soul of the young sufferer? Lucy dared not think; she dared 
not contemplate the awful consequences of her neglect. Upon — 
her conscience lay the heavy sin of neglecting the salvation of 
one entrusted to her,—condemned already by her own heart, her 
agony seemed insupportable ; but the condemnation of God would 
be far more tremendous than that of her own heart, and how 
could she endure it? 
But we will not dwell longer on this sad scene; we trust that 
time may prove, that the death of Herbert, and the circumstances 
attendant may be productive of good, not only to his family, but 
to those who read this narrative—in warning them never to 
neglect an opportunity of imparting religious instruction. What 
can equal the bitterness of knowing that our power to do good 
is past, especially where it concerns the salvation of an immortal 
soul, whose future destiny we might, under the blessing of God, 
have been the means of influencing? What can in such a case 
afford comfort, when an opportunity is lost for ever? Let me 
then urge upon you who have the care of the souls of others, a 
due consideration of the importance of such a trust, as remem- 
bering that you are accountable to God for your right fulfilment 


THE DREAM OF ONE HALF-AWAKE. | _ 
Pgauaps there are very few among our readers who have not 


Thames, to Margate or Herne Bay; and fewer still who have 


_ ‘Bet enjoyed a steam-excursion to Gravesend. If they have done 


80, they cannot have failed to notice the extensive level on the 
north bank of the river, stretching from the Isle of Dogs almost 
to the Nore, and offering by its comparatively monotonous 
aspect a striking contrast to the Kentish coast opposite, With 
pretty exceptions here and there, it is one large grassy fiat inter- 
sected with brooks, and dotted with groups of cattle for some 


details of which are mostly too remote from the river’s brink to 
interfere with the general character of this long and dreary tract 
of pasture land. This tract is well known by the designation 
of “the Essex marshes,” and its insalubrity is almost prover- 


distance inland, when it a 
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bial. Fever, asthma, ague, and all the usual diseases consequent 
on malaria, or a superabundant humidity of climate reign. there 
unchecked, excepting when a long and hardiy-earned experience 
cnables the native to combat successfully with these trying 
marshes, pleasant though they appear as they tower over the 
green level, with the cottages clinging to their sides, or the old 
grey tower of the church peering through the trees upon the 
summit, ill-health is fearfully prevalent. In winter the moisture 
of the atmosphere gives additional bitterness to the cold, which 
is not at all moderated by the exposed situation of these hills, 
for they are literally “‘ mountains of vision’’ to the. surrounding 
low lands; while the summer heats send forth such a copious 
exhalation from the marshes, as to render them any thing but 
desirable localities for those who desire length of days, or think 
health constitutes about ninety-nine. 

directed the other evening as I sat in my study musing over the 
events of the past day, and especially the particular class of 
reading to which my attention had been lately directed. I have 
it pow before me as it stretched away into the biue distance, 
glowing the more brightly from. its very humidity, which like a 
pestilence walking in darkness, slew the thousands of its popu- 
lation almost unconsciously to themselves, and with a rapidity 
and certainty that made me shudder. Yet there they were 
content to live out the very little span allowed them, scarcely 
making any effort to save themselves, or benefit each other. 
It was a large tract, and more diversified than that to. which [ 


have alluded, but the same deadly miasma prevailed every where— 


high and low, rich and poor, falling continually—daily~-hourly 
—nay every moment, victims to the pestilential atmosphere. 
around them. I learned, however, op enquiry, that many plans 
had been proposed, and some of them carried imto practice, to. 


stay the ravages of this destroyer; but on the whole there. 


appeared a lamentable indifference about the matter, and where 
the plans were feasible, there was so little agreement amongst 


those by whom they were to be applied, that little progress had. 


been made for many centuries towards effecting a remedy. In 
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vain was it urged by some of the best men amongst them that 
the only efficient scheme was to strike at the root of the evil, 
by introducing a system of drainage and ventilation applicable 
to the whole surface of the country; fur no sooner was one 
district partially redeemed from this curse, than its atmosphere 
was again in danger cf becoming poisoned by its contiguity to 
some infected spot. It was indeed surprising, and to my own 
mind deeply affecting, to see how some portions of the country 
which appeared to have been nearly cleansed from this con- 
tagion, grew careless in their endeavors to complete the cure, 
or actually sank back again into such a state of apathy as 
allowed disease and death to make head against them with 
still more frightful effect. Nor was it less curious to watch the 
various manceuvres resorted to by others to ward off, as they 
thought, the impending danger. Some were for covering over 
the face of the country with a concrete of their own invention, 
which if it did not prevent the miasma from rising, might at all 
events deceive the eye, and lead the masses to believe they were 
doing something for the public good, and deserved the stipend 
they were exacting for their services. Others again would 
‘ build their nest as high as the eagle,” and as they looked over 
the lofty battlements into an atmosphere of comparative clear- 
ness, declare that there was no disease abroad in the world. 
There seemed to be generally a great dislike to follow the sug- 
gestions of the plain, practical, experienced working men of the 
community; whilst every scheme that came recommended by 
the great, the noble, or the learned, met at first with every 
support, Whatever might be the qualifications of the parties 
recommending it. They seemed to forget the wholesome rule 
that no mortal is wise at all times or in all things, and to think 
that a profound mathematician, or an erudite scholar, must of 
necessity know more of soils and substrata, than a plain plod- 
ding agrculturist, whose talk was of cattle, and whose manners 
had been learned at a secluded farm. If they had ever heard the 
proverb — Ne sutor ultra crepidam, they never thought of apply- 
ing it; for the majority placed themselves under the guidance of 
the great, without any question as to their ability to legislate 
for the general health. 

There was the less excuse for this, since they possessed a 
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collection of ancient statutes touching the sanatory condition of 
the people. They were old laws and ordinances to be sure, but 
remarkably plain and practical ; so plain indeed that the peasant 
was in little danger of misunderstanding them. But it was this 
very plainness that brought them into dislike with the lawyers; 
and they would perhaps have gradually fallen out of memory, 
had they not been worked piecemeal into the glosses and com- 
mentaries of the leading legal tacticians of the place. The 
statute books of that country formed indeed a very singular 
spectacle, and reminded those who read them without preju- 
dice, of a voluminous ‘ Coke upon Littleton.’ There was a rillet 
of good old law running down the centre of the ample page 
buried in a forest of ‘words without knowledge,’ which dark- 
ened by its shadow the clear waters, and sometimes shut out 
the light of heaven altogether. Yet these unauthorized com- 
ments were oftentimes looked upon as of equal value with the 
text; and many persons regarded them as better law. Hence it 
was that so little had been done to benefit the country, or even 
to ascertain the exact seat of the mischief. The ancient un- 
sophisticated statutes were not only clear upon this latter point, 
but abounded in precedents, and judgments so full and decisive, 
that the remedy could not be mistaken, nor the mode of admi- 
nistering it. The parties, too, on whom the executive devolved, 
were carefully identified and discriminated as “scribes well 
instructed”’ in this law; and many and striking were the in- 
stances given of its efficiency. 

Yet such wads the blindness or perversity of the masses, that 
they preferred submitting their own judgments to those of other 
people, or bodies of people, binding themselves to do as they 
did, and in some cases to think as they thought. Perhaps when 
they did this, they had little idea to what extremes their 
superiors would go; and indeed they said as much when any 
very outrageous dogmas were propounded, or any attempt was 
made to enforce compliance to some new light. They thought, 
probably, with a quaint old author whose name is forgotten, 
‘that new light onlie commeth into a tenement thorow a cracke 
in the ceiling ;” and naturally preferred those upper stories that 
were not cracked, to those which were. 

Union is strength; and it was therefore not long before the 
G 
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of their movements, and being something of an etymologist, the 
thought struck him, as he looked at their gay regimentals, “‘ from 
Uniform, comes uniformity!’’ “ If my wor kmen,”’ he continued, 
communing with himself,—“ if my workmen would wear, one 
and all, the same habit, we should have no more of these unhappy 
divisions amongst them.’’ In this idea he was borne out by one 
of the spurious statutes, called I think, the Act of Uniformity. 
He sat down, and with the pen of a shrewd and ready writer, 
put his ideas on paper, and dispatched them through the length 
and breadth of his territory, requiring the whole of his workmen 
to appear in white dresses. But the majority saw things in a 
different light, and when they were next marshalled for duty, 
came to their several fields of labor, clad much as they had been 
before, with one exception, who appeared in an ordinary great 
‘coat! The very semblance of uniformity was unattained as yet, 
nor did it seem much nearer of attainment. In vain did each 
white-robed mountebank sound his own trumpet, and call out 
in a spirit very different from his predecessors in office, 
“Come, people! Aaron's 
-~it- was the union of spirit and labor that was wanted, and not 
a mere conformity in costume. Dresses and decorations were but 
poor antidotes to disease and death; and yet, whilst hundreds 
were falling around them, these workmen were discussing the 
vital questions of cut and color! The younger people, who 
were generally clad in white, seemed, indeed, almost wholly 
indifferent to the wants, the sufferings, and the fears of those 
about them: there was little earnestness, and less good advice in 
| their exhortations, which spoke chiefly of the antiquity of drain- 
gy age ; the costumes and paraphernalia of the primitive workmen; 
a the niceties of their spurious law ; the costliness and pedigree of 
the implements of their craft, the magic of bell, book, and 
candle, as employed in former days, and their sole and undispu- 
ted right to cleanse the country of contagion, though they knew 
not whence it came, nor how to stem its dreadful influence. 
Amongst the other class, there were many whose hearts seemed 
really in the work of reformation; they exhorted forcibly and 
fearlessly the crowds around; they told them plainly of their 
danger ; they suggested plans for bettering, not only their own 
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condition, but that of the whole country, for checking the con- 
tagion, for neutralizing the poisonous effluvia, and for securing 
themselves infallibly from its consequences: they labored too, 
and labored abundantly, for and with their fellow-sufferers, and 
their endeavors were not fruitless. There was one voice—a soft, 
clear, silver voice, that particularly drew my notice; I think it 
came from the man in the great coat, and sure I am, that it gave 
no uncertain sound. Yet, sometimes it broke forth with startling 
effect. ‘In him, the violated law spake out its thunders’—the 
good old law, so smothered in modern rubbish, and falsified by 
gloss and comment, that I started, turned myself about, and then 
found that I had insensibly fallen asleep, and that the voice I 
heard, was that of my trusty footman Joseph, who stood, with 
a subdued smile, at my elbow, asking me for the third time, if 
he should bring in the tea things. 

I gladly welcomed his proposition, and in the mean time set 
about discovering the precise point in my theme, at which I had 
begun to doze. I felt certain that I had been awake at the com- 
mencement, and equally sure, that.I was in a tolerably deep 
slumber at the close. At length I came to the conclusion, that 
the vast Aceldama with its tainted atmosphere, the mortality con- 
sequent upon it, and the lying vanities proposed for its removal, 
were the figments of my waking fancy; but the theory of 
uniformity was all a dream. 

Under the delightful influence of 
the cups 
That cheer but not inebriate — 


my mental faculties soon received a new impulse, and my past 


at once seasonable and useful. Suppose, said I to myself, we 
were to regard this pestilential waste as a type of our own world 
tainted with sin, and rife with death ; the crazy schemes of those 
who sought to better its condition, would then exhibit no inapt 
resemblance to the strange, impracticable, fruitless, projects of 
the moralists, metaphysicians, and religionists of these stirring 
times. For are they not many of them enacting the same follies 
in things spiritual, as these drainers and ventilators had at- 
tempted in things natural? Thé moral world, throughout the 
length and breadth of it, is poisoned with sin; we breathe a 


deadly atmosphere, we inhale it at the mother's breast; “we go 
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of their movements, and being something of an etymologist, the 
thought struck him, as he looked at their gay regimentals, ‘‘ from 
Uniform, comes uniformity !’’ my workmen,” he continued, 
communing with himself,—“if my workmen would wear, one 
and all, the same habit, we should have no more of these unhappy 
divisions amongst them.”’ In this idea he was borne out by one 
of the spurious statutes, called I think, the Act of Uniformity. 
He sat down, and with the pen of a shrewd and ready writer, 
put his ideas on paper, and dispatched them through the length 
and breadth of his territory, requiring the whole of his workmen 
to appear in white dresses. But the majority saw things in a 
different light, and when they were next marshalled for duty, 
came to their several fields of labor, clad much as they had been 
before, with one exception, who appeared in an ordinary grea’: 
coat! The very semblance of uniformity was unattained as yet, 
nor did it seem much nearer of attainment. In vain did each 
white-robed mountebank sound his own trumpet, and call out 
in @ spirit very different from his predecessors in office, 
“Come, people! Aaron's pres! 

—it was the unioa of spirit and labor that was wanted, and not 
a mere conformity in costume. Dresses and decorations were but 
poor antidotes to disease and death; and yet, whilst hundreds 
were falling around them, these workmen were discussing the 
vital questions of cut and color! The younger people, who 
were generally clad in white, seemed, indeed, almost wholly 
indifferent to the wants, the sufferings, and the fears of those 
about them: there was little earnestness, and less good advice in 
their exhortations, which spoke chiefly of the antiquity of drain- 
age ; the costumes and paraphernalia of the primitive workmen; 
the niceties of their spurious law ; the costliness and pedigree of 
the implements of their craft, the magic of bell, book, and 
candle, as employed in former days, and their sole and undispu- 
ted right to cleanse the country of contagion, though they knew 
not whence it came, nor how to stem its dreadful influence. 
Amongst the other class, there were many whose hearts seemed 
really in the work of reformation; they exhorted forcibly and 
fearlessly the crowds around; they told them plainly of their 
danger ; they suggested plans for bettering, not only their own 
* Herbert's Temple, 
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condition, but that of the whole country, for checking the con- 
tagion, for neutralizing the poisonous effluvia, and for securing 
themselves infallibly from its consequences: they labored too, 
and labored abundantly, for and with their fellow-sufferers, and 
their endeavors were not fruitless. There was one voice—a soft, 
clear, silver voice, that particularly drew my notice; I think it 
came from the man in the great coat, and sure I am, that it gave 
no uncertain sound. Yet, sometimes it broke forth with startling 
effect. ‘In him, the violated law spake out its thunders’—the 
good old law, so smothered in modern rubbish, and falsified by 
gloss and comment, that I started, turned myself about, and then 
found that I had insensibly fallen asleep, and that the voice I 
heard, was that of my trusty footman Joseph, who stood, with 
a subdued smile, at my elbow, asking me for the third time, if 
he should bring in the tea things. 

I gladly welcomed his proposition, and in the mean time set 
about discovering the precise point in my theme, at which I had 3 
begun to doze. I felt certain that I had been awake at the com- 
mencement, and equally sute, that I was in a tolerably deep 
slumber at the close. At length I came to the conclusion, that 
the vast Aceldama with its tainted atmosphere, the mortality con- 
sequent upon it, and the lying vanities proposed for its removal, 
were the figments of my waking fancy; but the theory of 
uniformity was all a dream. 

Under the delightful influence of eae. 
my mental faculties soon received a new impulse, and my past 
thoughts were looked back upon, as admitting of an application 
at once seasonable and useful. Suppose, said I to myself, we 
were to regard this pestilential waste as a type of our own world 
tainted with sin, and rife with death ; the crazy schemes of those 
who sought to better its condition, would then exhibit no inapt 
resemblance to the strange, impracticable, fruitless, projects of 
the moralists, metaphysicians, and religionists of these stirring 
times. For are they not many of them enacting the same follies 
in things spiritual, as these drainers and ventilators had ‘at- 
tempted in things natural? ‘Thé moral world, throughout the 
length and breadth of it, is poisoned with sin; we breathe a 
deadly atmosphere, we inhale it at the mother's breast; “we go 
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of their movements, and being something of an etymologist, the 
thought struck him, as he looked at their gay regimentals, ‘‘ from 
Uniform, comes uniformity !’’ “If my workmen,” he continued, 
communing with himself,—“if my workmen would wear, one 
and all, the same habit, we should have no more of these unhappy 
divisions amongst them.”’ In this idea he was borne out by one 
of the spurious statutes, called I think, the Act of Uniformity. 
He sat down, and with the pen of a shrewd and ready writer, 
put his ideas on paper, and dispatched them through the length 
and breadth of his territory, requiring the whole of his workmen 
to appear in white dresses. But the majority saw things in a 
different light, and when they were next marshalled for duty, 
came to their several fields of labor, clad much as they had been 
before, with one exception, who appeared in an ordinary great 
coat! The very semblance of uniformity was unattained as yet, 
nor did it seem much nearer of attainment. In vain did each 
white-robed mountebank sound his own trumpet, and call out 
in a spirit very different from his predecessors in office, 
“ Come, people! Aaron's 
it was the union of spirit and labor that was wanted, and not 
a mere conformity in costume. Dresses and decorations were but 
poor antidotes to disease and death; and yet, whilst hundreds 
were falling around them, these workmen were discussing the 
_ vital questions of cut and color! The younger people, who 
were generally clad in white, seemed, indeed, almost wholly 
indifferent to the wants, the sufferings, and the fears of those 
about them: there was little earnestness, and less good advice in 
their exhortations, which spoke chiefly of the antiquity of drain- 
age; the costumes and paraphernalia of the primitive workmen; 
the niceties of their spurious law ; the costliness and pedigree of 
the implements of their craft, the magic of bell, book, and 
candle, as employed in former days, and their sole and undispu- 
ted right to cleanse the country of contagion, though they knew 
not whence it came, nor how to stem its dreadful influence. 
Amongst the other class, there were many whose hearts seemed 
really in the work of reformation; they exhorted forcibly and 
fearlessly the crowds around; they told them plainly of their 
danger ; they suggested plans for bettering, not only their own 
* Herbert's Temple, &c. 
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condition, but that of the whole country, for checking the con- 
tagion, for neutralizing the poisonous effluvia, and for securing 
themselves infallibly from its consequences: they labored too, 
and labored abundantly, for and with their fellow-sufferers, and 
their endeavors were not fruitless. There was one voice—a soft, 
clear, silver voice, that particularly drew my notice; I think it 
came from the man in the great coat, and sure I am, that it gave 
no uncertain sound. Yet, sometimes it broke forth with startling 
effect. ‘In him, the violated law spake out its thunders’—the 
good old law, so smothered in modern rubbish, and falsified by 
gloss and comment, that I started, turned myself about, and then 
found that I had insensibly fallen asleep, and that the voice I 
heard, was that of my trusty footman Joseph, who stood, with 
a subdued smile, at my elbow, asking me for the third time, if 
he should bring in the tea things. 

I gladly welcomed his proposition, and in the mean time set 
about discovering the precise point in my theme, at which I had 
begun to doze. I felt certain that I had been awake at the com- 
mencement, and equally sure, that I was in a tolerably deep 
slumber at the close. At length I came to the conclusion, that 
the vast Aceldama with its tainted atmosphere, the mortality con- 
sequent upon it, and the lying vanities proposed for its removal, 
were the figments of my waking fancy; but the theory of 
uniformity was all a dream. 

Under the delightful influence of 
the cups 
That cheer but not inebriate — 


my mental faculties soon received a new impulse, and my past 
thoughts were looked back upon, as admitting of an application 
at once seasonable and useful. Suppose, said | to myself, we 
were to regard this pestilential waste as a type of our own world 
tainted with sin, and rife with death ; the crazy schemes of those 
who sought to better its condition, would then exhibit no inapt 
resemblance to the strange, impracticable, fruitless, projects of 
the moralists, metaphysicians, and religionists of these stirring 
times. For are they not many of them enacting the same follies 
in things spiritual, as these drainers and ventilators had at- 
tempted in things natural? Thé moral world, throughout the 
length and breadth of it, is poisoned with sin; we breathe a 
deadly atmosphere, we inhale it at the mother's breast; “ we go 
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remedy for this disastrous state of things; there is but one cure 
for this mortal pestilence. That cure is clearly and fully pub- 
lished to all; it is told in so few and such simple words, that 
none can mistake it; it is offered without money, and without 
price, to the vilest and the best, the highest and the lowest; and 
yet who flies to it for refuge from the death of deaths? What 
could God have done for us, that He has not done in the tender 
of this unfettered —this unfailing remedy. The blood of Jesus 
Christ, his Son, cleanses us from all sin?” 

There are thousands who, perhaps, mean well for their fellow- 
creatures, whilst they either attempt to disguise the fact of their 
innate corruption, or altogether overlook it in their endeavors to 
ameliorate their condition; they would cover up the reeking 
quagmire that breathes pestilence around them, and by making 
a fair shew outwardly, delude the world into the belief that they 
are saving souls from death. Woe unto such whited sepulchres ! 
The dead men’s bones they overshadow —“‘ covering with a 
cover, but not of My Spirit, saith the Lord”—shall all live again 
—but where ? 

Go to, now, you that are disposed in spiritual matters, to ask 
counsel of the wise. Where is the wise? God has placed him 
lower than the foolish. ‘‘ Ask of Me,” says He, to Him whose 
name is Wonderful, and on whose shoulders has been laid the 


| government of the church in all ages; “‘ Ask of Me, and | will 


give thee the heathen for thine inheritance, and the uttermost 
parts of the earth for a possession.”” Who is the best amongst 
us that Ae should make laws for God? that he should tell us 
what the church is or ought to be—who she is to save, and who 
to banish from her pale. If God have set no walls around the New 
Jerusalem, oh! what shall he deserve who dares to build them? 

Look at the simplicity and fulness of this good old law of 
moral evil, and its remedy. “As in Adam all die, even so in 
Christ shall all be made alive.” Here is the origin of the con- 
tagion: here is the cure for every phase and feature of the 
malady. But what say the man-made annotations—the curious 
human handiwork in which this jewel has been set? That man 
is not so dead, but forms, and ceremonies, and sacraments may 
wake him up again, and make him meet for heaven! The 


_ Statute books of the land seen in the day-dream just described, 
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but faintly shadow forth the rituals of patristic and tractarian 
innovators—nay of every individual, however high and holy his 
pretensions or his claims, who forgets that fundamental canon 
of the church of Christ, “‘If any man shall add unto these 
things, God shall add unto him the plagues that are written in 
this book !’’ 

Let the reader look with me, before we part company, at the 

scene around us. The earth has not lost all its original glory, 
wounded and wasted though it be by the just judgments of its 
Maker. Precious fruits are still brought forth by the sun; pre- 
cious things are still thrust forth by the moon; the dew, and the 
deep that coucheth beneath, the everlasting mountains, the 
perpetual hills, the streams that run amongst the valleys, are 
still basking in the light of that kind promise, “ While the earth 
remaineth, seed time and harvest, and heat and cold, and sum- 
mer and winter, and day and night, shall not cease.” But 
though death now reigns through sin over all this beautiful 
creation, it is to be superseded by the new heavens and the 
new earth, wherein dwelleth righteousness. Do we believe this? 
And yet how slow of heart are we to credit that the crowning 
work of all—that man, for whom heaven wept, and Jesus 
agonized, can be restored to all that he has lost through dis- 
obedience. 
- Do we not believe it, then? We may do so in theory, but if 
we do in practice, how can we dishonor God by the implication 
that His part in this work of renovation is incomplete? If, by a 
process as mysterious as it was costly, he has provided that the 
blood of Christ shall cleanse from all sin, why must we apply 
specifics and nostrums of our own devising? If He have declared 
that the exaltation and exhibition of the Lamb of God shall draw 
al! men to the Cross, why must we place Him below sacraments 
and offices, and interpose between a waiting people and a wait- 
ing Saviour, the gewgaws, the fripperies, and the glittering but 
beggarly elements that only dazzle to blind? If the contagion 
that is in the world through sin may not be so purged away, the 
fearful alternative must be that Christ is dead in vain! 


“The Cross, once seen, is death to every vice, 
Else He who hung there, suffered all His pain, 
Bled, groaned, and agonized, and died in vain.” 
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THE PIc NIC. 


Ir is very common for persons who have arrived at the sober 
period of life, especially if they have met with sorrows and 
disappointments, to look wistfully back on past times, and 
mourn that they are past. “Oh! that I were a child again! 
Oh, that the sunny days of my youth would return, when I was 
blithe as the lark, and thoughtless as the summer-bee!”’ 

There must be something wrong about such people. They 
must be unthankful and dissatisfied, overlooking present mercies ; 
or they must possess much greater love of this world, than of 
that which is to come. I confess, that I delight to lose myself 
in the remembrance of my early wild wanderings among my 
native fields and woodland shades; to skirt, in imagination, my 
favorite river, as it murmurs over smooth pebbles, or brawls over 
brown mossy rocks, beneath the shades of the old wood. And 
dearly do I love to picture a joyful scamper to the blue-bell 
copse, or the primrose field; and, in fancy, to fill my little 
basket once more with their fragrant spoils, sweet and simply 
beautiful as they are. . 

I felt almost as a child again, when, last spring, my tent was 


pitched at the head of a beautiful lake, with woodland dells, and 


banks shat in by wild highland hills, and adorned in every 
crevice with luxuriant primroses, violets, and wood anemones. 
I dearly love the memory of my childhood, but I do not wish 
it back again. I would not give one hour of sober musing upon 
great realities—one hour of communion with the God of nature, 
in the midst of his beautiful works, for all the merry, thoughtless 
years that passed like a romantic vision over my youthful head. 

There are joys and friends departed whom, perhaps, in an 
hour of sadness, I might wish to recall; but it is better far, to 
prepare and look for a union beyond the grave, with those who 
have died in the Lord, than to waste precious time in fruitless 
regrets. Notwithstanding all this, I am going to give my young 
friends the history of one of my youthful days 

It was a beautiful summer morning. The bright blue sky was 
mottled with thin white clouds, the birds sang sweetly, and the 
fields and trees displayed their brightest green, when a merry 
party assembled at my father’s house for a juvenile pic-nic. 
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Half a dozen friends of more sedate age, were to accompany us; 
but how many young, giddy, thoughtless creatures there were, 
I cannot tell. A jaunting car, and a very long narrow cart, 
were provided for the occasion. We were gay enough during 
our long drive; and when the glittering sea came in view, it was 
indeed a joyful sight; though, when the heart is cheerful every 
thing is bright, but when sadness is within, the most sunny 
skies and the sweetest landscape cannot cheer. 

We passed the old tower of Widdrington, mentioned by Sir 
Walter Scott in ‘ Marmion,” and proceeded to the romantic town 
of Warkworth. Presently we were within the ancient walls of 
its ruined castle, threading our way through its strange labyrinths 
and dark recesses ; mounting the broken staircases, and looking 
from the battlements far over the sea. It is an ancient castle in 
Northumberland, situated at the mouth of the river Coquet, 
upon a steep, craggy rock, and when in repair, was a fortress of 
great strength. In its present ruinous state, it is highly pic- 
turesque and beautiful, and commands a fine prospect. Many 
a perilous adventure was, in the olden time, undertaken by its 
bold occupants; many a desperate assault its massive walls 
repelled. What strange tales of reckless daring, bloody feud, 
wild romance, and devoted love, would its grey stones tell, if 
they could relate its history! And, oh, how many souls have 
passed from it into eternity, without any better hope of ever- 
lasting happiness, than that which a blind superstition could 
supply! Blessed are our ears, for they hear tidings which hun- 
dreds, who once occupied that old castle, died without hearing. 

By and bye, we embarked in a boat, and were rowed up the 
beautiful river to the Hermitage. This antique relic is sweetly 
embowered among the fine trees which border the river. It is 
hewn out of the solid rock, in several stories; with staircases 
and small chambers. One chamber contains a tomb, with a 
female figure rudely sculptured upon it. Another seems to have 
been a chapel; it has a niche and basin for holy water, and a 
confessional: and a third was the dormitory of the hermit —cold, 
narrow, and comfortless enough. His little garden of herbs is 
terraced on the rock above, and a clear well of fresh water near 
the river supplied his thirst. We pictured the hermit in his ro- 
mantic solitude, living happily, away from the turmoil of the 
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busy world, feeding simply upon his garden herbs and wild roots, 
and quenching his thirst from the clear spring ; and we spoke 
sentimentally of his blameless life, and placid breast. I am not 
sure that I did not declare myself quite in love with the idea of 
a hermit’s life. 

A more mature judgment, and the experience of many years, 
have shewn me the utter absurdity of sucha supposition. There 
is nothing in a hermit’s life to make him either holier or happier 
than other men; but very much to make him quite the reverse. 
The hermit in withdrawing from social life, commits actual sin. 
The Lord’s command is, “ Let your light so shine before men, 
that others, seeing your good works, may glorify your Father 
which is in heaven.”” But he, thinking himself wiser than God, 
hides his light, if he have any, under a bushel, lest the rough 
breezes of the world should extinguish it. He mistakes the 
nature of holiness, forgetting that “‘ out of the heart proceed evil 
thoughts, and that these are they that defile the man.”’ But he 
carries his own evi) heart with him to his solitude, and finds it 
more difficult to restrain its corrupt wanderings in his idleness, 
than it would have been in the midst of the business of the 
world. He fosters pride and self-righteousness. Rejecting the 
righteousness of Christ, he seeks, by “voluntary humility,’’ and 
will-worship, and penance, and good works, falsely so called, to 
work out a righteousness of his own, a righteousness, which ere 
long, he shall find to be but filthy rags. And as to happiness, 
alas, poor hermit! nature is sweet, and solitude is sweet occa- 
sionally ; but that dreary, monotonous, selfish life of his, O! 
it is not sweet at all. As the human soul is more glorious and 
noble than the most magnificent landscape, so are human loves, 
and sympathies, and charities, higher sources of enjoyment, than 
can be found in mere physical nature. But the hermit’s devo- 
tions? I do not know—I do not believe that he enjoys any 
such communings with God, as does the parent at the family 
altar, or in secret wrestlings for his children, for his kinsfolk, 
for his friends, for the church of Christ, for the sins and sorrows 
of the whole world. 

We soon exhibited our contempt, however, for one of the 
elements of the ascetic life, by demolishing a most substantial 
repast, in the very nook, where, probably a thin, mortified being 
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had often sat, wrapt in incorporeal musings; our sole circum- 
stance of imitation being a draught from the hermit's well. 

Another pleasant sail, and a few more agreeable ‘saunterings, 
carried us back to Warkworth, where we remounted our vehicles. 

In the west, heavy clouds were gathering, which, by and bye, 
formed themselves into a magnificent pile. The broken edges 
were bordered with the most glowing crimson and gold; and 
the whole effect was so splendid that our horses were stopped, 
until a lady, who had a painter’s hand and a poet’s eye, trans- 
ferred their forms to her sketch-book. But as we proceeded, 
the pile grew darker and darker, and just before we reached 
Widdrington, a peal of thunder rolled from the accumulating 
mass. We had not proceeded much farther, when the storm 
burst over us with terrific violence. Vivid flashes of lightning, 
loud peals of thunder, and a heavy pouring rain, rendered our 
present situation a strange contrast to the gaiety of the morning. 
We hid our faces beneath our cloaks and shawls, and sat in 
silence, almost fearing to be launched into eternity by some one 
of those careering bolts. I remember something of my own feel- 
ings as I strove to be calm, and succeeded, not by banishing the 
idea of danger, but by thinking of Him who alone could help, 
and committing myself to him, 

Often, when a foolish girl, had I ridiculed the fears which 
some persons entertain of thunder; but that evening, I felt that 
it was an awful thing, indeed, and that I was a puny, helpless 
being, surrounded by the resistless force of the Almighty. Never 
before, had I witnessed so fearful a storm; and I do not remem- 
ber that ever since, I have seen one equally terrific. 

Very wrong and senseless are the excessive fears to which 
some persons abandon themselves, during thunder. He who is 
at peace with God, need not fear the uplifting of his Father's 
hand. He is safe under the shadow of a wing which no bolt of 
evil can pierce. If the lightming should be the messenger of 
death, death is not a foe but a friend to those who are in Christ 
Jesus. But still more sinful is that reckless braving of danger, 
which is sometimes exhibited by those who know not God, 
There is nothing which more awfully exhibits his resistless 
power, and the utter helplessness of man, than the sudden, 
invincible, deadly lightning. How often do we hear of a sioner, 
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one moment in health and life, and the next, stretched on the 
ground a breathless corpse, by one blow of its wing. Even the 
terrible sublimity of some of the appearances of the electric 
fluid is fitted to overwhelm the mind. What senseless folly is 
it, then, to pretend to be unmoved in the midst of such scenes, 
or to dream of perfect security, otherwise than in the friendship 
of that God, whose arrows are so manifestly abroad in the earth. 

Trembling, and soaked with rain, we at length discerned a 
house, at the door of which one or two gentlemen seemed con- 
sulting about some method of securing it from the rain, which 
beat on it like a flood. They pitied our condition, and gave us 
shelter, till the rain and thunder having ceased, we left the hos- 
pitable roof. The night was then beautiful; stars glimmered 
above us, while frequently bright flashes of “ summer's harmless 
lightning” played over the trees which shaded our way. We all 
felt safe, but how many of us felt grateful to the Being who had 
preserved us? 

That evening was but an emblem of something more terrible. 
There is a storm to which every sinner is exposed ; and it is not 
the less dangerous because it is unseen and unfelt now. His ears 
are closed, and his eyes are blinded to its fury, and yet it rages 
all around ; and one of its bolts may the next moment destroy him 
miserably. It is the storm of God’s anger against sin. How 
strange, that thousands walk this earth, unconscious of their 
danger, and see not the flash of its forked lightning, as ever and 
anon it hurls some wretch into the lake that burneth with fire 
and brimstone ; and hear not the peal of its rolling thunder, as 
it proclaims the might of His arm who dealt the blow! They 
walk as men deaf and blind would have walked that evening, 
without fear, and yet in peril. There is but one Refuge; but, 
blessed be God! there is one. The man Christ Jesus is a hiding 
place from the storm, and a covert from the tempest ; within 
that covert, all are safe; without it, all are in imminent danger. 
Maltitudes escape the lightning ; it is only a few that perish by 
wt. But there is no escape from God’s wrath, except in Christ — 
that blessed shelter, of which so few can be persuaded to avail 
themselves. Strange infatuation! It is offered to them, but 
they reject it. Surely their blood will be upon their own head ! 

But that excursion is also an emblem of the changing nature 
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of earthly happiness. How often is the morning bright and sunny 
with all nature laughing in summer light; when evening brings 
a tempest; before which, the stoutest heart quails and faints. 
Sometimes, even before noon, the sky is overcast, and life has 
lost its brightness. But even should joy remain throughout the 
day, clouds are gathering for the evening ; the heavens are charged 
with that which shall soon break forth in terror. But to how 
few is the day of life bright until the evening! How few have 
not to endure many a pelting shower; to encounter many a 
rolling thunder-cloud throughout its course! The friends with 
whom we were gay in the early morning, leave us one by one, until 
the heart is desolate, or poverty chills us by its rude blast, or sick- 
ness renders us incapable of enjoying the blessings around us, or 
disappointed ambition, or unrequited affection, turns the earth 
into a desert 

My dear young friends, trust not the deceitful appearances of 
your bright summer morning. You little know what darkness is 
before you. I do not say this to cast a gloom over your spirits ; 
but to point you to a Sun that always shines—to a sky that is 
never clouded. The Sun of Righteousness cannot be obscured. 
It will pierce the darkest cloud of earthly sorrow with a placid 
beam; nay, it often shines most brightly when all besides is 
gloom. This world is sure to deceive you : God, it is equally 
sure, never will. Oh! seek his face and his favor now, and he 
will make you glad for ever with the light of his‘countenance. 

If it were possible for your whole day of life to pass in un- 
clouded brightness, for no sorrow to obscure your sky, for no 
sickness to dim your pleasures, still that day would presently 
close ; the shadows of night gather round you. You would die, 
and leave this beautiful earth. Would a brighter world be before 
you? Search, examine, try yourselves. Can an immortal soul 
be satisfied with the happiness of but a fragment of its immor- 
tality? Picture the sand on the sea shore ; imagine, if you can, 
the sun shining upon one grain only; while all the rest are in- 
volved in darkness. That one grain is not so small, in comparison 
with all the sand upon a spacious beach, as your life here is in 
comparison with your eternity. Is it worth while then to 
rejoice in the sunshine of a speck, and to use no means for the 
removal of the thick darkness which enwraps all the rest ? Surely 
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not! Better that the speck should be clouded and the mass 
bright. But the speck will not be the darker, though the full 
light of heaven should be poured on all the rest, it will rather 

glow with increased brightness, with its own original sunshine, 
- and the sunshine of heaven besides. 

Trust not then, dear young friends, to the uncertain happiness 
of time; but rather seek to be happy through eternity. ‘ Seek 
first the kingdom of God and his righteousness, and all these 
things shall be added unto you.” S. E. P. 


Enquiries and Correspondence. 


The School and the Sanctuary. 

Sin,—An interested reader of your magazine, is encouraged to sub- 
mit the following question. Is it her duty to sacrifice the privilege 
of attending an afternoon service on the Sabbath, in order to instruct 
the young at a Sunday school, where her services would be welcomed ? 


* 


We should recommend that course from which she derives 
most spiritual profit; due importance being also given to the 
necessity of the case. It is not enough that her services would 
be welcomed in the Sunday school: to what extent are they 


required ? 


Forgiveness of Sins. 
Caw you explain the meaning of John xx. 23, Your’s, 
E. Z. A. 


To forgive sin is certainly the prerogative of God alone. This 
is stated in Eph. i. 7, “In whom we have redemption through 
His blood, the forgiveness of sins.”” After the resurrection, Christ 
promised his apostles a large measure of the Holy Spirit, to be 
bestowed upon them when he ascended into heaven. He breathed 
on them, and said, “ Receive ye the Holy Ghost.” Among other 
privileges thus conferred, was the power of discerning spirits, to 
such an extent, that they were authorized to pronounce the 
remission of sins to those whom they saw truly penitent, and 
possessed of faith in Jesus Christ, by whose blood, nevertheless, 
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remission of sins was alone procured; and also to declare, on the 
contrary, to those who really rejected Christ and the gospel, that 
they were yet in their sins, 

This remark will also explain Matt. xviii. 18, ‘‘ Whatsoever ye 
shall bind on earth, shall be bound in heaven,”’ &c. 

If E. Z. A. should require any further information, he may 
refer to the commentaries of Guyse, Scott, Burkitt, and others, 
‘in confirmation of the opinion I have expressed. St. Austin 
speaks the same sentiments, R. C, 


A Bow drawn at a venture. 

Tue following letter has afforded us sincere gratification: it is one 
of our highest rewards to learn that we have been spiritually useful to 
any of our readers, 

February 3rd, 1845. 

Sir,—I cannot refrain from expressing my gratitude to the writer of 
** A Mistake corrected,” inserted in your February Magazine. Surely 
the Lord indites in the heart of his people what they shall write, that 
it may profit the reader. Little did the writer think when penning 
her thoughts, that they were to be directed so particularly to one of the 
readers of the ‘ Youths’ Magazine.” A few months since and I should 
have read such an article with indifference, but having since then 
suffered under a heavy bereaving stroke, I have been led to fall into 
‘‘the mistake’ of undervaluing that life which God has given, and 
prolongs for the wisest purposes, I confcss to have felt that “ secret 
reservation’ the writer speaks of, when exclaiming to myself, ‘* All 
the days of my appointed time will I wait.” But her remarks have led 
me to see the sinfulness of such a feeling, and convicted me of the 
self-deception of supposing that my desire to be for ever with the Lord, 
proceeded entirely from hatred to sin, and love of holiness. Having 
derived much comfort and edification from the perusal of them, I 
submit it to you, sir, if you think proper, to insert this for the encou- 
ragement of your correspondent—that she may see that her labour of 
love has not been in vain in the Lord. Your's respectfully, 

A READER SEEKING ror Prorrr. 


The Passover. 
Our correspondent, T. K. asks. “ Does the following text refer to 
the kingdom of God on earth, or in heaven?” 
‘*T say unto you, I will not any. more eat thereof (meaning the 
passover), until it be fulfilled in the kingdom of God.” —Luke xxii. 16. 
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The Saviour is here anticipating his death, which would be the 
fulfilment of the passover, which typified it; the substance being 
come, the shadow declined. The phrase, “ kingdom of God,” 
mav include that kingdom on earth andin heaven. The pascha! 
Lamb was about to be changed into a new sacrament, in which 
the blessings of redemption should be fully set forth. 

On the whole, I consider the term, “ kingdom of God,”’ has its 
true application in the kingdom of glory. This seems to be con- 
firmed by Matt. xxvi. 29, “I will not henceforth drink of this 
fruit of the vine, until that day when I drink it new with you in 
my Father's kingdom,”” where our Lord seems to intimate that 
the time was approaching when he and his disciples should be 
mutual partakers of the joy and comfort, signified by this sacra- 
mental wine, which he calls drinking it new, or in the newness 
of the Spirit, and not in the oldness of the letter. There the 
fruit of his redemption shall be fully enjoyed, and Christ “ shall 
see of the travail of Elis soul, and be satisfied.” R. C, 

Penryn. 
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Church altars. Ow the 31st January, Sir H. Jenner Fust delivered 
his judgment on the stone altar case, referred to in our last volume at 
pp- 210, 318. The perpetual curate of St. Sepulchre’s, the Rev. R. R- 
Faulkner, having appealed from the decision in the consistorial court 
of Ely, to the Arches’ court, the question was heard before Christmas 
last, but owing to its vast importance, the sentence was not given till 
the day above mentioned. The substance of this memorable judgment, 
which occupied five hours in its delivery is to this effect : — 

The simple question is this ;—Is the stone altar at Cambridge, or is 
it not, a communion-table within the meaning of the rubric, within the 
meaning of the eighty-second canon, and of the general laws, canons, 
and constitutions ecclesiastical of this realm? If the rubrics have 
expressly decided that a communion-tablé should be of wood, and not 
fixed, but moveable, the court could not authorise the erection of a 
stone table fixed to the wall or floor of the church; and if, on a con- 
: sideration of the authorities, it should appear that, according to the 

construction of the word ‘‘table" in the rubrics and canons, it 
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should be of wood and moveable, the court must proceed in precisely the 
same manner as if it had been expressly so declared. The question 
therefore is, whether this is a communion-table or not, within the mean- 
ing of the canonsand rubrics? It appears that this stone stracture 
consists of a slab, supported by three upright slabs, all of stone, resting 
upon a lower slab, also of stone, and that the weight is about two tons ; 
that the lower part is imbedded in mortar or concrete, about an inch 
below the floor of the chancel, which is built up to the table and covered 


with encaustic tiles; and that the table was also made to adhere to the 


east wall of the chancel. There is some dispute as to this last act, but 
it is sworn on one side, and not contradicted on oath. If the fact were 
material in the view which the court is disposed to take of this case, it 
must be taken to be as stated in the affidavit. But the court is satis- 
fied to give the churchwardens the benefit of any alteration which has 
been made since the first erection. This structure, Mr. Faulkner con- 
tends, is a stone altar or altar-table, such as is erected-and used with 
the credence-table for idolatrous and heretical purposes in Popish 
countries ; that the rubrics and canons require that the communion 
table should be of wood and moveable. Onthe other hand, the chureh- 
wardens deny that it is an altar, or such as is used in Popish countries 
for idolatrous and heretical purposes; and that it is essential to the 
preservation of uniformity in the internal arrangements of the church. 
Now, the question is, what is the real meaning of the word “ table” 
in the rubries and canons of the church? We all know that after the 
Reformation one of the doctrines of the church of Rome renounced 
by the Church of England, was the doctrine of transubstantiation ; and 
it will be found that the material and the form of the altar in the Romish 
church are connected with this doctrine of transubstantiation, and with 
the eucharist as a sacrifice. It was contended that by the rubrics of the 
Roman Catholic Church, altars mast be built of stone, and must be im- 
moveable, but it is not inewmbent upon the court to pro- 
nounce whether this is or is not an altar. At the same time, it 
may not be inexpedient to consider what was the origin of the altars as 
used in the Roman Catholic charches, of what material they were con- 
structed, and of what form, in order to arrive more readily at the mean- 
ing and intention of those who directed the removal of stone altars and 
the substitution of tables. The altars used in the early ages of Chris- 
tianity were made of wood, anil in the form of a table; but about the 
year 509 they began to be of stone, although the wooden tables were 
not altogether abolished. The form altered with the material. Some- 
times the altar or table was supported by one pillar, sometimes by 
four or two, and latterly they assumed the form of a tomb, as of the 
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The Saviour is here anticipating his death, which would be the 
fulfilment of the passover, which typified it; the substance being 
come. the shadow declined. The phrase, “ kingdom of God,” 
may include that kingdom on earth andin heaven. The paschal 
Lamb was about to be changed into a new sacrament, in which. 
the blessings of redemption should be fully set forth. 

On the whole, I consider the term, “ kingdom of God,”’ has its 
true application in the kingdom of glory. This seems to be con- 
firmed by Matt. xxvi. 29, “I will not henceforth drink of this 
fruit of the vine, until that day when I drink it new with you in 
my Father's kingdom,’’ where our Lord seems to intimate that 
the time was approaching when he and his disciples should be 
mutual partakers of the joy and comfort, signified by this sacra- 
mental wine, which he calls drinking it mew, or in the newness 
of the Spirit, and not in the oldness of the letter. There the 
fruit of his redemption shall be fully enjoyed, and Christ “ shall 
see of the travail of Elis soul, and be satistied.”’ R. CU. 

Penryn. 
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Church altars. Ow the 31st January, Sir H. Jenner Fust delivered 
his. judgment on the stone altar case, referred to in our last volume at 
pp- 210, 318. The perpetual curate of St. Sepulchre’s, the Rev. R. R.- 
Faulkner, having appealed from the decision in the consistorial court 
of Ely, to the Arches’ court, the question was heard before Christmas 
last, but owing to its vast importance, the sentence was not given till 
the day above mentioned. The substance of this memorable judgment, 
which occupied five hours in its delivery is to this effect : ~ 

The simple question is this ;—Is the stone altar at Cambridge, or is 
it not, a communion-table within the meaning of the rubric, within the 
meaning of the eighty-second canon, and of the general laws, canons, 
and constitutions ecclesiastical of this realm? If the rubrics have 
expressly decided that a communion-table should be of wood, and not 
fixed, but moveable, the court could not authorise the erection of a 
stone table fixed to the wall or floor of the church; and if, on a con- 
sideration of the authorities, it should appear that, according to the 
construction of the word ‘‘table” in the rubrics and canons, it 
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should be of wood and moveable, the court must proceed in precisely the 
same manner as if it had been expressly so declared. The question 
therefore is, whether this is a communion-table or not, within the mean- 
ing of the canonsand rubrics? It appears that this stone structure 
consists of a slab, supported by three upright slabs, all of stone, resting 
upon a lower slab, also of stone, and that the weight is about two tons ; 
that the lower part is imbedded in mortar or concrete, about an inch 
below the floor of the chancel, which is built up to the table and covered 
with encaustic tiles ; and that the table was also made to adhere to the 
east wall of the chancel. There is some dispute as to this last act, but 
it is sworn on one side, and not contradicted on oath. If the fact were 
material in the view which the court is disposed to take of this case, it 
must be taken to be as stated in the affidavit. But the court is satis- 
fied to give the churchwardens the benefit of any alteration which has 
been made since the first erection. This structure, Mr. Faulkner con- 
tends, is a stone altar or altar-table, such as is erected and used with 
the credence-table for idolatrous and heretical purposes in Popish 
countries ; that the rubrics and canons require that the communion 
table should be of wood and moveable. Onthe other hand, the church- 
wardens deny that it is an altar, or such as is used in Popish countries 
for idolatrous and heretical purposes; and that it is essential to the 
preservation of uniformity in the internal arrangements of the church. 

Now, the question is, what is the real meaning of the word “ table’”’ 
in the rubrics and canons of the church? We all know that after the 
Reformation one of the doctrines of the church of Rome renounced 
by the Church of England, was the doctrine of transubstantiation; and 
it will be found that the material and the form of the altar in the Romish 
church are connected with this doctrine of transubstantiation, and with 
the eucharist as a sacrifice. It was contended that by the rubrics of the 
Roman Catholic Church, altars must be built of stone, and must be im- 
moveable, but it is not ineumbent upon the court to pro- 
nounce whether this is or is not an altar. At the same time, it 
may not be inexpedient to consider what was the origin of the altars as 
used in the Roman Catholic charches, of what material they were con- 
structed, and of what form, in order to arrive more readily at the mean- 
ing and intention of those who directed the removal of stone altars and 
the substitution of tables. The altars used in the early ages of Chris- 
tianity were made of wood, and in the form of a table; but about the 
year 509 they began to be of stone, although the wooden tables were 
not altogether abolished. The form altered with the material. Some- 
times the altar or table was supported by one pillar, sometimes by 
four or two, and latterly they assumed the form of a tomb, as of the 
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sepulchre of the martyrs, whence they derive their name ; and there 
is no doubt that at the time of the Reformation the altars in the 
English churches were of stone, fixed and immoveable. At the time 
of the separation of the Church of England from that of Rome, amongst 
the many points of differences between them, one of the most important 
was that respecting the doctrine of transubstantiationin the Supper of 
the Lord, which asis declared by the twenty eighth article of our Church, 
“cannot be proved by Holy Writ, but is repugnant to the plain words 
of Scripture.” Inthe reign of Henry VIII. the feeling against this 
doctrine was not so decided as it afterwards became; nor did any 
materia] change take place in the early part of the reign of Edward VI.. 
for we find in his first Prayer-book, 1549, that the mass was still to be 
celebrated in the order for the Supper of the Lord, ‘‘ commonly called 
the Mass; and the word “‘altar’’ was used in different parts of the 
service as set forth in that book. But in his second Prayer-book 1552, 
the terms ‘‘ mass” and “altar” were altogether omitted. The order 
was for the adminstration of “ the Lord's Supper or Holy Communion."’ 
The table was to stand in the body of the church or in the chancel, 
where morning and evening service were appointed to be read; and the 
priest, instead of standing in the midst of the altar, was to stand at the 
north side of the “table,” and so on through the service. In 1550, 
Ridley, Bishop of London, issued an injunction to the following effect ; 
~—** Whereas some of us use the Lord's board after the form of a table, 
and some as an altar, whereby dissension is perceived to arise among 
the unlearned; therefore, wishing a godly unity to be observed in all our 
dioceses, and for that the form of a table may more move and turn the 
simple from the old superstitious opinions of the Popish mass, and to 
the right use of the Lord's Supper, we exhort the curates, churchwardens, 
and quest men here present, to erect and set up the Lord’s board after 
the form of an honest table, decently covered, in such place of the 
choir or chancel as shall be thought most meet by their discretion, so 
that the ministers with the communicants may have their place sepa- 
rated from the rest of the people; and to take down and abolish all 
other by-altars or tables’ These injunctions were of course confined 
in the first instance to the diocese of London, and to the form of an ex 
hortation. But there was an order in council, issued to Bishop Ridley 
strictly charging and commanding him, for avoiding strife and conten- 
tion, to take down altars and place communion tables in their stead. It 
appears also from Burnet's History of the Reformation, that on the 19th 
of November, 1550, letters were sent to every Bishop throughout 
England, to “ pluck down altars,” This plucking down and re- 
moving of altars,” and the substitution of ‘‘ honest tables,”’ in their 
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place, was for the avowed purpose of ‘‘ moving and turning the simple 
from the old superstitions of the Popish mass."’ The change intended 
therefore, must have been something more than nominal ; it must have 
been substantial. In 1559, orders were issued by Queen Elizabeth for 
substituting the communion of the sacrament for the high mass, and 
for placing tables in the churches. From this order it is manifest that 
the tables here meant were something very different from the altars, 
and that they were moveable ; for the direction that it was to be placed 
where it stood before, could not apply to an immoveablestonealtar. In 
1564, it appears that Queen Elizabeth issued advertisements directing 
amongst other things, that parishes should provide ‘‘ a decent table 
standing on a frame’”’ for the communion; an expression applicable 
rather to a wooden table than one made of stone. In 1569, Archbishop 
Parker's visitation inquiries go to the same fact, as to the communion 
tables and taking down of altars. In 1571, Archbishop Grindall’s in- 
junctions are remarkable for their expressions: —“ All altars to be 
pulled down to the ground and the altar stones defaced, and bestowed to 
some common use; the prayers and other service appointed for the 
ministration ofthe holy communion, to be said and done at the com- 
munion table.” Nothing can more clearly demonstrate the determined 
manner in which the measures for the utter subversion of the supersti- 
tions connected with the Popish mass were carried on, than these orders 
and injunctions, the great object being the annihilation of the fixed, im- 
moveable stone altars, and the substitution of wood moveable tables in 
their place. It appears that in the early part of the 17th century, a 
dispute had arisen between the vicar of Grantham and his parishioners, 
respecting the proper place for the table, The vicar insisted that 
it ought to stand at the upper end of the chancel, against the east wall, 
The parishioners contended that it should stand in the body of the 
church, The vicar removed it from that situation and placed it in the 
chancel. The alderman of the borough replaced it in its former situa- 
tion, and a formal complaint was made to the bishop, and it was stated 
that the vicar had threatened to ‘* build a stone altar.” The bishop 
delivered his opinion in writing in the strongest and most decided terms 
to the effect that such an erection would be illegal. This seems to 
settle the question as to stone altars at this time, and being an admoni- 
tion from a bishop to one of his clergy, is entitled to considerable 
weight ; and the grounds upon which he founds his opinions are the 
orders, injunctions, and canons, The next question is, has any altera- 
tion been since made? In rubrics of the present Book of Common 
Prayer, the term, “ tablé™ is repeatedly introduced, and in several 
places, consistent only with the idea of an ordinary table of wood, which 
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is moveable. I am therefore of upinion on this part of the case, that J 
must reverse the sentence pronounced by the Chancellor of the diocese of 
Ely. 

A few words will dispose of the other point as to the credence-table. 
In Adelung’s German Dictionary we have the following definition of the 
word :—Credenten, from the Italian ‘ credentare,’ to taste beforehand 
the meats and drink before they were offered to be enjoyed by another : 
an ancient Court practice, which was performed by the cupbearers and 
carvers, who for this reason were also called ‘ credenser.” Hence, also, 
the credens teller—credence plate—on which the cupbearers credenced 
the wine ; and, in general, a plate on which a person offers anything to 
another: credent tische, credence table, a sideboard, an artificial cup- 
board with a table for the purpose of arranging in order and keeping 
the drinking apparatus therein. I am of opinion, therefore, that the 
eredence table must fall wnder the same principle as the other, as it is im- 
mediately connected with the other structure, and does not appear to be 
required or sanctioned by any law, canon, or constitution. I therefore 
reverse the sentence of the Court below, and condemn the church- 
wardens in the costs of the proceedings on the appeal. 

This decision has been hailed with the highest satisfaction by all true 
protestants, though the condemned party intend carrying their appeal 
still further. 

Tahiti and Louis Phillippe.—It may, perhaps, be known to some of 
our readers, that the Foreign Secretaries of the London Missionary 
Society, in October last, addressed the French Ambassador, praying 
that a deputation from their body might be permitted an interview with 
the king of the French, during his visit to this country, on the subject 
of Tahiti. A courteously-worded answer was returned, stating that the 
king's visit would be of such short duration, as to allow no time for the 
purpose. It was then requested that his majesty might be waited upon 
in Paris, but this was declined by the French minister, on the plea 
that such an interview would raise a political question, which ought 
rather to be referred to the discussion of the government. A memorial 
was next drawn up, giving a concise history of the South Sea mission, 
and stating the grievances lately introduced at Tahiti by the French ; 

but to this, the king only replied, by remarking that he had been sen- 
sibly affected by it, and expressing a hope that our missionaries would 
do all in their power to aid the French protectorate in the work of 
civilization 

To this last communication the Society — on the 20th January ; 
and here, for the present, the matter rests. 

Conversions from Popery.—The Rev. S. B. Murphy, late supcrior of 


Youghal monastery, has lately published a letter on the subject of his 
conversion to the protestant faith. His example has been followed by 
the whole community, so that the institution is virtually dissolved. It 
appears that previous to attaching himself in 1838, to the presentation 
order in Cork, Mr. Murphy had been connected with the Christian 
brothers, and was entrusted at an early age with various important 
offices. From Cork he went to Youghal, but beginning to waver in 
religious opinions, to mix freely with protestants, and to hold religious 
conversations with the rector of the town; he became so convinced of 
the errors of the Romish chureh, as eventually to renounce them. 
Such conduct led, of course, to a series of trials and persecutions, 
which tended materially to the furtherance of the good cause, by lead- 
ing the other inmates of the monastery to enquire into the truth of 
those doctrines which strengthened their superior to suffer so cou- 
rageously ; and the result has been that they also have conformed to 
protestantism. 

Subscription to the Articles. —The Rev. Canon Wodehouse has 
written to the Bishop of Norwich, tendering the resignation of his 
benefice and canonry, because he cannot conscientiously support the 

 \ literal tenor of certain passages in the liturgy—the damnatory clauses 
in the Athanasian creed—the absolution of the sick, or the power of 
remission of sin, given to the priests on their ordination. Justly 
alarmed by the disingenuous artifices of the Tractarians, he says that 
the time has now arrived when any sacrifice ought to be submitted to, 
rather than risk even the suspicion of countenancing dishonest prac- 
tices with respect to subscription. 

The bishop simply attempts to overrule his scruples, urging that 
Mr. Wodehouse’s opinions are not inconsistent with a sincere and 
hearty attachment to the general doctrines of the church, and that 
latitude in subscription is not only unavoidable, but has always been 
recognized and defended by the highest authorities in the church. 

Unaltered and unalterable.—Recent proceedings in Ireland, tend to 
shew the true spirit of the Romish religion in that country, more fully 
thanany formal statement of doctrine could do. A parish priest was 
proceeded against at the Castletown Berehaven. petty sessions, in 
January last, for assaulting, dragging, and abusing one of his hearers 
who had gone to mass with the rest of the congregation, and was quietly 
seated in his usual place on the altarrails. After telling him that 
“ he had devils in him,”’ the priest threw himself down from the altar 
on the complainant, and a regular scuffle ensued, the prosecutor calling 
on the clergyman to let him alone, in the name of the pope, the 
bishop, the blessed virgin, the queen, and the law! 
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A counter-charge was also made by the priest against this same 
individual on another occasion, for running up to him with a clenched 
fist to strike him, when he was obliged to catch a candlestick from the 
altar to defend himself. The priest was at the time “ correcting 
abuses,” which was explained to mean, using abusive expressions, 
and opprobrious personal epithets towards the aggressor. It was ad- 
mitted that the priest could not eurse without the sanction of the 
bishop, but he had a right “ to ring the bell, and call the name of the 
person in strong language ;" and this is what he was doing. 

Truly the Puseyites will render good service to the cause of Christi- 
anity, if they succeed in bringing our reformed church back again to 
this state of things. The temple of the Most High will not only thus 
become a den of thieves, but a very ‘‘ field of blood.” 

The Jews— At page 249 of our last volume, we spoke of 
a Jewish institute in London. It is situate in Leadenhall-street, 
a locality, perhaps, the most favorable that could be selected for the 
purpose, and was opened on the 20th January, several of the most 
influential members of the Hebrew profession sanctioning the pro- 
ceedings by their presence. Since the original idea of this Institute, 
some modifications, indicative of a more liberal feeling amongst that 
class for whom it is principally designed, have been introduced. Ona 
suggestion made by one of the speakers at the meeting, it was resolved, 
that it should be open to all creeds and classes, a proposition which 
was received with very general applause. This was considered as a 
great concession to public feeling, and the spirit of the times, by a 
people hitherto so exclusive; but a remark was ventured by Sir J. L. 
Goldsmid, betokening a still more favorable change in the habits of 
that ancient race. He allowed, publicly, that there were many re- 
spectable and learned men amongst the converted Jews, whom they 
ought to look upon as brethren, and admit to the same privileges as 
themselves. When the deadly enmity hitherto borne by this people to 
the name of Jesus is considered, such a sentence from the lips of a 
Hebrew is certainly worthy of especial notice. Nor is this all, the very 
words of the New Testament itself were quoted at this meeting, before 
an assembly of the most wealthy and respected members of that com- 
munity, Mr. Hananel de Castro declaring that knowledge was the 
avenue that leads into “‘the temple not made with hands, eternal in the 
heavens.”" Such a movement is full of encouragement to the friends of 
Israel. 

Protestant triumph.—Mr. Ward, whose case we noticed at p. 89, has 
been condemned in Convocation by a large majority. 
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POETRY. 


“WHAT NEED OF PRAYER!” 


Wuen earthly friends around us smile, 
When worldly blandishments beguile, 
And all pay homage for awhile, 

What need of prayer ! 


When honors at our feet are laid, 

When wealth comes rushing to our aid, 

And all things seem for comfort made, 
What need of prayer! 


When all is healthful, all is gay, 

When bright our sun, when bright our day, 

And earthly cares seem chas’d away, 
What need of prayer! 


When chang’d the scene, and mantled o’er 
The sun grows dim to shine no more, 
Or, with less glory than before, 

What need of prayer! 


When poverty succeeds to wealth, 

When sickness wan, to blooming health, 

And friends forsake, as tho’ by stealth, 
What need of prayer! 


When worldly comforts speed their flight, 
When darkness takes the place of light, 
Darkness as drear as wintry night, 
What need of prayer! 
When all is desolate around, 
When all is barren, parchéd ground, 
And nought to cheer us may be found, 
What need of prayer! 
When wave on wave, and billows roll, 
When sore temptations wound the soul, 
To prove that Jesus can make whole, 
What need of prayer! 
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Islington. 


“ For | reckon that the sufferings of this present time are not worthy to be 
compared with the glory which shall be revealed in us. For the earnest 
expectation of the creature waiteth for the manifestation of the sons of God."’ 


Poetry. 


When fell disease our frame pervades, 
When death with solemn step invades, 
When impotent all human aids, 


What need of prayer! 


A. A. Dixy. 


GOING HOME, 


—ZFom villi. 18, 19. 


Gop of love, and joy, and peace 
Cheer us on our heavenward way! 
Bid our every sorrow cease, 

Be thy promises our stay! 


Though the path to Zion’s gate 
Rugged and perplexing be, 

Though the world may scorn and hate, 
We will still rejoice in Thee. 


Soon life’s toils and cares shall end, 
Tears be wiped from every eye, 
Jesus now the sinner’s friend 


Then his sainés shall glorify. 


Peace shall on them cloudless beam, 
Faith be swallow’d up in sight, 
Jesu’s love their only theme, 

And his praises their delight. 

May thy Spirit, gracious Lord, 
Deep these glorious truths impress ; 
And, according to thy word, 
Perfect us in righteousness! 


Come then, Saviour! quickly come! 
Call us from our pilgrim way; 
Take us to our happy home, 
There to reign in endless day! 


H. D. 
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OR, 


EVANGELICAL ‘MISCELLANY. 


APRIL, 1845. 


S. PIRAN IN THE SANDS. 


THE engraving which prefaces our present number 
represents one of the most interesting relics of antiquity 
connected with the British Isles. It is copied, by per- 
mission, from a neat pocket volume, recently published, 
entitled ‘* Perran-zabuloe,” by the Rev. W. Haslam, B.A. 
resident curate of the place so named, which is an exten- 
sive parish on the north coast of Cornwall, about six miles 
from Truro. | | 

A singular and melancholy history attaches to the 
secluded spot so graphically brought before us in the 
accompanying illustration. It pictures the ruined oratory 
of S. Piran on the sands, situate in the parish above- 
mentioned; a structure of very high antiquity, and con- 
nected in a remarkable manner with the early history of 
Christianity in Britain. Mr. Haslam assumes, as we think 
with very good reason, that it was erected in the fifth or © 
sixth century of our era, by the British Christians, before 
many of the corruptions of Romanism had obtained a 
footing in our island; and is almost the only specimen 
extant of the religious architecture of that period. In 
addition to the interest which attaches to this structure in 
its association with the propagation of British Christianity, 
it possesses other claims upon our notice from its romantic 
history. For ages it had lain entirely buried beneath 
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accumulations of sea sand, and was only exhumed in 1835, 
to be again covered up in the same manner. ‘An old 
parishioner,” says Mr. Haslam, “tells the writer he was 
the first who saw any portion of the old church. About 
fifty-five years ago he came to a spring in the immediate 
neighbourhood to drink, and from thence he saw the end 
of the church, just appearing above the summit of the 
_sand hill.” About thirty years afterwards, it is recorded 
that both ends were visible, and at the period already 
mentioned, the entire remains of the building were laid 
open to view by the spirited exertions of a gentleman 
residing in the neighbourhood. 

The arguments from which Mr. Haslam deduces its re- _ 
_ mote antiquity are very ingenious, and far more satisfactory 
than we should have supposed possible, when we consider 
_ the very distant era to which they refer; whilst all that has 
been urged against them appears unworthy even of a 
passing notice. 

In Domesday book, which is not only an authentic, but 
early record in such matters, having been compiled by 
order of William the Conqueror in the eleventh century, 
Perran-zabuloe is mentioned under the name of Lanpiran, 
a term of neither Saxon nor Norman origin, but evidently 
British; ldhan, or dan, being well-known to signify 
“ church” in the latter language. At a period, therefore, 
long prior to the Norman conquest, and while the place 
was still possessed by its original British population, there 
appears to have been a church there— Lan Piran, or 
Church Piran, being a name as clearly indicative of the 
fact, as in our own days are those of Church-Stretton, in 
Shropshire, or Church-Eaton, or Eccleshall, in Stafford- 
shire. Nor does the record referred to prove merely that 
there was a British church at Perran Zabuloe ; it proves 
also that it was dedicated to Piran, an Irish saint, who is 
recorded to have crossed over to Cornwall in the fifth 
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century, and to have been buried on the shore of the 
Severn sea, fifteen miles from Padstow, and twenty-five 
from Mousehole, a locality exactly answering to that of 
this ruined oratory. 

The present church of Perran-zabuloe is quite a modern 
structure, having. been erected within memory, to replace 
an earlier edifice, which, from the style of its architecture, 
as well as for other reasons, could not have been erected 
until the early part of the fifteenth century; so that the 
first church is still unaccounted for. But the singular 
history of this second church adumbrates that of the first ; 
for some of the parishioners, still alive, remember and 
describe the fearful advances of the sand upon this build- 
ing, to such an extent as to bury the porch entirely in one 
night; and it is well-known that it was removed farther 
inland to prevent the destruction which threatened it. 
This fact would therefore direct us to look for the original 
church in the quarter whence these sandy billows directed 
their inroads upon the later structure; and there a ruined 
oratory has at last been found, possessing all the charac- 
teristic features of that rude and remote age to which the 
origin of the first church has been referred. Nor is this 
all: Piran, the founder of this first church, is recorded to 
have been buried within its walls, and a skeleton dis- 
covered beneath the altar, the usual burial-place of such 
persons, has been identified as his, in a manner as singular 
as it is conclusive. It was headless; the head having 
been proved in the clearest and most satisfactory. manner 
by the will of Sir John Arundel, of Trerice, to have been 
deposited in the second church in 1433, he having left 
forty shillings to the parish for its better guardianship. 

In the majority of antiquarian controversies, such an 
argument would have been regarded as conclusive, but it 
is by no means the only one brought forward by Mr, 
- Haslam. The very name of the parish, originally called 
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Church Piran, but subsequently Perran-zabuloe, is indica- 
tive of the fate of the first church, the word zabuloe being, 
as our author observes, “derived from sabulum, ‘ fine 
sand ;:’ and doubtless added in allusion to the destructive 
element which had overwhelmed the sanctuary and burial- 
place of St. Piran; for at the time it was adopted, it could 
have been applicable but to the very small portion of this 
large parish, which contained the venerated relics of its 
patron saint.” It is indeed recorded by three trustworthy 
historians, the earliest of whom wrote nearly three centuries 
ago, that the first church had been long buried in the sands. 
We regret that our limits will not permit us to recapitulate 
the remaining evidences brought forward in the work re- 
ferred to, and shall therefore content ourselves by quoting 
Mr. Haslam's description of this interesting relic. 

“* Centuries have elapsed,—the shifting nature of these 
sands discloses the long lost relic of other days. Once it 
slept beneath a lofty hill; and now, behold a valley, and 
alake! Human efforts have hastened the work of exhu- 
mation. In 1835 the sanctuary was restored, perfect as 
the day in which it was overwhelmed. There, too, was 
the spring, the well of St. Piran, and his baptistery: the 
sand has choked its course; and in the winter, when it 
swells, the water forms a lake, and rises within the church 
to the height of six feet. Accordingly for eight or nine 
months in the year the floors and seats of the church are 
under water, and always under sand, for it is impossible to 
keep it out. Beside the baptistery is a little rude cell, a 
few yards to the south-east of the church. The words of 
Spenser do not inaptly describe the group before us : 

‘A litle lowly hermitage it was, 
Downe in a dale, ——. 

Far from resort of people, that did pas 
In traveill to and fro: a litle wyde 
There was a holy chappell edifyde, 
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Wherein the hermite dewly wont to say 

His holy things each morn and eventyde : 

Thereby a chrystall streame did gently play, 

Which from a sacred fountaine welléd forth a way.’ 

‘* Long after this church was overwhelmed, hundreds 
were buried in the hill which covered it, in preference to 
the cemetery of the second church. The remains of all 
these have been scattered to the winds. Gilbert, who 
visited this spot thirty years since, thus describes the 
melancholy scene: ‘On the south side is the burial- 
ground, where there are scattered thousands of teeth and 
other human bones. Even whole skeletons lie exposed, 
in regular order; and, strange as it may appear, the 
showers of sand that are continually wafted over this 
desolate spot scarcely ever alight on these melancholy 
relics of mortality.’ Hundreds and hundreds of skeletons 
have been exposed—destroyed by the shifting of the sands. 
The valley is full of remnants of bones and teeth; they 
whiten the sand round the church; and, instead of com- 
manding some pity and regard, they seem but to incite 
visitors to tear up more, which are too easily found, so 
plentiful are they; and they are torn up from their resting- 
place of ages, to gratify mere wanton curiosity. Often 
disjointed in the attempt, they are left scattered on the 
surface of the sand, dishonoured and insulted—a sad 
spectacle in a Christian land.” 


THE PARSON’S CHOICE MEMORIES. 
Cuap. [V.—Tur Faruzr’s 


“Tue circumstance to which I was adverting,’’ resumed our 
friend who had promised the next narrative, “ touched me much 
at the time; and like all the others hitherto related, it tends to 
prove that the word of God never fails in accomplishing that 
which the Lord pleaseth. 
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“ Before I obtained my present benefice, I resided for some 
years on a small living very far from this neighbourhood; by 
which circumstance I am left more at liberty to tell my story 
than I should be if it were likely that the family of which I must 
speak, would be recognized. 

“ There was in my parish, a large old manor house which had 
long been in a family of the name of Melton. The present 
possessor was an exceedingly kind and generous man, but one of 
those easy-going persons who let things take their own course to 
a blameable extent. If he were aman of sense, as some doubted, 
he was wholly without any idea of order and arrangement, and 
was constitationally indolent to a great degree ; and yet he was 
& man as generally beloved, as his lady was disliked. I will say 
the less of her, because I never liked her: in the course of my 


‘little narrative her character must however develop itself. 


“ This couple had a very large family, which according to the 


Old saying, were ‘ better fed than taught,’ though they had both 


governess and tutor; but as Mrs. Mélton never suffered any rule 
but her own to be exercised in her own domain, none but the 
veriest hirelings could accept these situations. 

“It happened one summer, that the tutor being obliged to 
absent himself at the very time that the governess was lying ill, Mr. 
Melton, at the suggestion of his lady, asked me, as a favor, to 
attend the boys, and give them a few lessons every day. I made 
no objection, for I had no particular dislike to the merry broad- 
faced little rebels; and I had a real regard for their father. 
Moreover, being an inexperienced sort of person at the time, I 
flattered myself that I should be enabled to introduce order, 
where order had never been before, by the various sagacious 
methods which I had already devised before the squire had con- 
cluded his expressions of gratitude for my acquiescence in his 
lady's wishes 

“It was two months before I was set at liberty from my 
thraldom, for thraldom it was; and before it was half over, 
I was pretty well convinced that my moral rules, and regulations, 
and exhortations, and sagacious reasonings, were just about as 
efficacious as it would be to read a code of laws to a pack 
of hounds. 


| “ It was part of the duty which I had taken upon myself to take 
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my young charge out walking, and then truly it was more than 
I could do to prevent mishaps of some sort, so wildly gay and 
boisterous were these children. I make no exception for the 
girls, for though I had not undertaken nor even expected it, 
the young ladies always contrived to trouble me with their 
company on these occasions ; for as | said before, their governess 
was ill. I do not say that the Misses Melton could equal their 
brothers in daring and dangerous feats, but they were certainly 
the most prompt in suggesting them; and there was a little round 
blooming girl, called Madeline, who, as far as her strength went, 
was first and foremost in all mischief—the most daring little 
person I ever had to deal with; and what made her the more 
difficult to manage, was, that she was subject to violent paroxysms 
of passion, frequently followed by long fits of sullenness. 

“There was a wide dry common near Melton Court, which I 
chose as the safest place for recreation for my little tyrants; a 
tumble into a furze bush being the principal danger which the 
place presented; but even there I was under the necessity of 
being on the alert with my eyes wide open, and my voice in 
incessant exercise. | 

“One morning I was overtaken in the midst of these labors, 
by an old and excellent clergyman of the neighbourhood; a man 
of quaint manners and humble habits, but a true and faithful 
minister. 

‘** Good day! brother,’ he said, as he drew up in a line with 
me; ‘I see you are in trouble; 1 wish you well through your 
perplexities.’ 

‘ There is nothing more provoking to a young man, such as I 
then was, than to have evils which are weighing heavily at the 
moment, alluded to in a smiling way; for such the old clergyman 
had used. In reply, therefore, I broke out into vehement lamenta- 
tions ; spoke of the children as they deserved, and gave some 
account of the various efforts I had made to establish order by 
the exhibition of what rectitade of conduct should be; and (as I 
had no power myself of chastising) of the certain consequences 
of offending God by not obeying his commands. 

«And with what effect have you done this?’ enquired my friend. 

“* On the whole,’ I replied, ‘I think that the little rebels are 
more determined in mischief, the more I lay down the law to them.’ 
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| “* Very likely,’answered the old gentleman,earnestly : “nothing 
more likely ; ‘leave alone the Jaw,’ he added with a marked em- 
phasis on the last word ; ‘ leave alone the law, and try the gospel, 
brother ; try the pure, unmixed gospel ; show them the Father's 
love; go at once to the point; speak of the Father's love, as 
manifested in the work of salvation: catch them when they are 
most quiet, and give it them shortly and pithily, and again and 
again, here a little, and there a little, line upon line, precept upon 
precept. And though I do not promise you any immediate 
reformation, yet I will engage that your endeavors will not be 
jost, according to the promise which we have of the blessing on 
the word, though you and I may never know it in this life.’ Then 
wishing me ‘good day,’ he turned into across road, leaving me 
to give my undivided attention to my troublesome charge, the 
screaming from the midst of a thqrny brake. 

the pious elder; and I was certainly surprised to find how many 
opportunities occurred of introducing such views of gospel truth 
as my friend enjoined, being led especially to state the love of the 
divine Father in the most decided way, and to show that it was, 
of the same enduring kind, though infinitely higher im degree, as 
that of anearthly father. ‘ For does not your own father,’ I often 
said, ‘love you all, my children, though I see not that you ever 
even try to do his pleasure? The good earthly father loves his 
son, and loves him most when he corrects him; but he does not 
love his sins.” I need not say how I enforced these truths, but 
it was often amid such interruptions as ill-taught children may 
be supposed to occasion. 

“The term of my labors had an end in time. The father 
thanked me heartily, but not so the mother; she had discovered 
that I saw and felt her children’s misconduct; and this is an 


offence which some sort of parents do not easily pardon. In con- 


sequence of this displeasure on her part, all intimacy between the 
failed to greet me with a smile, and a hearty shake of the hand, 
when circumstances brought us together. 

“ Years went on; the children grew up, and some of them 
acquired so much knowledge of the world as enabled them, at 
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least, not to disgrace themselves in society; the lady-mother 
became more imperious when she had her daughters to bring out ; 
but the father grew constitutionally indolent, and became at length 
only a mere cipher in his family. Still he was loved by his ser- 
vants, neighbours, and tenants; and was always spoken of, as 
‘the kind Mr. Melton.’ 

“‘ For some years, things seemed to go on with the family in a 
common-place way; then came rumours that the youngest 
daughter, Madeline, was so wholly unmanageable, that she must 
be sent to school, to some fine seminary near London ; then, that 
she was gone, and next, that she had been guilty there of such 
violence and opposition to authority, that her father was forced 
to go up to town to settle matters; his wife having worked him 
up, and urged him on to this extraordinary exertion. I saw him 
once, and he had shaken my hand with his wonted cordiality, 
after his return from town; and therefore I was the less prepared 
for the next news from the court, which was no other than that of his 
sudden death. He was much, and sincerely mourned by his de- 
pendants, to whom he had been always kind; but within a month 
of his death, things seemed to have settled down at the court 
much in the old train ; and those who visited there, might almost 
have supposed that the husband and father had been dead for 
years, had it not been for the hatchment over the principal door, 
and the weeds of the family. Another few weeks passed on, and 
then we heard that Mrs. Melton was gone up to town to fetch 
Madeline, who we then learnt had been in a languishing state 
ever since the shock of her father’s death. 

“I happened to be speaking to the woman who kept the turn- 
pike gate, when the coach came up on its return from town; 
and most shocked I was at the change which had taken place 
in the young lady’s appearance since I had last seen her. She 
was pale as death, and lay back im the farther corner of the . 
coach, as if wholly overcome with sickness and grief. 

“I remembered the wild little romp of former years, and 
thought that the days of man are indeed ‘as grass, and as a 
flower of the field.’ Another little space of time elapsed, and I 
called often at the door of the court, to ask after Miss Madeline, 
but was never invited in. The usual medical attendant of the 
family, it wes now known, come every day ; and then a physician 
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was called in, and it soon became clear that the young lady was 
in a deep decline. 

“Oh! how my heart yearned towards that dying girl, whom 
I could not think of under any form but the little round child, 
whose ringing laugh had so often pierced my ears ; and often— 
often was I led to pray that the truth might be revealed to her, 
ere she departed hence, and how earnestly did I wish that I 
could be admitted to see her. In the mean time, as it afterwards 
appeared, the poor child was equally anxious to see me ; but her 
mother fancying that my conversation would only render her 
more uneasy than she already was, refused to send for me, until - 
the physician, who was a pious man, insisted that she ought to 
be indulged in the only wish she ever expressed with earnestness. 

“1 flew to her at the first call, and was left with her at her 
anxious entreaty. She was seated in an easy chair in her dress- 
ing room, the deceitful glow in her sunken cheeks too fully mani- 
festing the internal fire which was rapidly destroying her; her 
eyes were unnaturally bright, and her lips parched, though still 
red. | could not trace in her one lineament of the childish 
Madeline. She extended her burning hand to receive me, and 
causing me to sit opposite. ‘Oh! Sir, dear Sir!’ she said, 
‘how I have longed to see you, to speak to you of that smile— 
that last smile! I have thought of it through the long, long 
hours of each torturing day; I have dreamt of it by night; it 
comes between me and every present object ; it will follow at all 
times ; it will go with me to the grave. Oh! Rat enee ene 
she began to weep. 
_ ™ My first idea was that her head was affected, that she 
actually did not know what she said, and I used general expres- 
sions of comfort derived from the rich treasury of scripture. 


| She became gradually more calm—she had been excited by seeing 


me, and in the course of this and other visits, (for I attended her 
unremittingly till ber death) I obtained a full and affecting 
explanation of her mysterious words. She described herself as 
having through life been a self-willed, violent, proud creature. 
“*T rendered myself,’ she said, ‘so unbearable at home, that 
I was sent to school, and looking on school as a punishment, I 
rebelled there ; my governess complained to my parents, and my 
mother persuaded my dear father to come up to town to settle 
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matters between me and my preceptress; she urged him to be 
_ severe with me, and she told him-on no account whatever to 
bring me home, for she would not receive me. She judged 
rightly, and I do not blame her. My father came—my poor 
father—he saw my governess first; her report was bad, such as 
I deserved, and | was sent for to the presence of both of them. 
My father refused to kiss me, but his lip trembled when he 
reproved me; it was rarely that he could be worked up to anger, 
but he was angry then. When he had said/as much, he again 
delivered me to the authority of the governess: he went out with 
her, leaving me standing in the window, which commanded a 
view over the shrubbery, to where my father’s carriage waited 
beyond the gates. 

‘**]T had no feeling when thus left, but that of anger—anger 
in the extreme. I thought myself most cruelly used, and my 
parents most unkind. At length I heard the door of the hall 
below opened, and steps and voices in the portico; I heard my 
father taking leave of my governess, and then I saw him descend- 
ing into the garden. He walked on a few paces, and then 
turned his head, as if to look back at the house where he was 
leaving his child. He looked up, and looked around, as along 
the line of upper windows, and at last his eye rested on my 
figure as I stood at the open sash. Not atrace of anger rested . 
then upon his features; not a trace—his anger was gone, and he 
gave me asmile; it was a beaming father’s smile: it said, ‘I 
love you, Madeline, notwithstanding all your faults; notwith- 
standing, I am forced to chastise you; I love you still, my little 
one ;’ for such he always called me. ‘I love you at this moment 
more than ever.. Oh! that you were worthy to take home to my 
heart !’ 

«That smile said all, and more than this,’ continued the 
weeping girl, for she wept most bitterly whilst telling her tale; 
‘and it was the last smile-+my father’s last smile! He walked 
on to his carriage, like one who feared his resolution would give 
way, and from that moment I never saw him more.’ 

‘* I could not refrain from weeping with the afflicted daughter ; 
nor could I then command myself sufficiently as to make the 
use of this pathetic incident which I at once saw it to be capable 
of in a spiritual way. I thought it best, therefore, to withdraw. 
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for meditation and prayer; nor was it till the day after she had 
told me this story, that I saw her again. I then found her more 
calm, and fully able to listen to me, and to answer my questions. 

“*What,’ I asked, ‘were the feelings which prompted your 
dear father’s last smile, think you, Madeline ?’ 

“*Oh love! love!’ she answered, ‘a father’s love, such as 
you once told us of when you took care of us; and it is some- 
thing like that love of God which he shewed for his poor creatures 
when he sent his Son to die for us.’ 

***T told you?’ I repeated; ‘and do you remember what I 
told you then ?’ | 

“*I had long forgotten it,’ she answered; ‘but it has all 
come back since I have been afflicted, and these memories have 
made me long to see you again, for I am not only cut to the 
heart by the memory of my earthly father’s smile; but I am full 
of fear lest I have for ever lost by my wickedness the love of my 
heavenly Father! Oh! what would I not now give,’ she added, 
‘if I could but recall only one of those careless hours of child- 


' hood, when it was in my power to have run to my father, and 


told him how I loved him, and how I would try to obey him!’ 

*** But,’ | answered, ‘there is no such thing as recalling the 
past; there is no repentance which can undo that which has 
been done; and therefore, by repentance and future obedience, 
the sinner never can deserve eternal happiness: there is no hope 
for him but in the Lord the Saviour, in whom and through 
whom only, our heavenly Father smiles again, and looks down on 
the offender as your earthly father looked up to you, with that 
love which takes no account of transgression.’ ”’ 

“But we hasten to the final scene. The last moments of this 
young lady were such as filled her hitherto unbelieving relations 
with astonishment. It matters not to the dying saint whether 
the power of expressing his feelings, whilst yet lingering on the 
threshold of the other world is given or withheld ; but who shall 
presume to calculate the amazing influence which the words of 
the departing believer have sometimes been permitted to exercise 


_ over his fellow-mortals? Often during the last few hours of her 


life, she broke out into these expressions, ‘* My Father smiles ; 
He smiles again ; it is not the Father's las¢ smile; it is not the 
first " And every time she spake such words as these, there 
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was a calm, unearthly light on that young dying face. After 
death too, and when I saw her wrapped in the garb of the grave, 
there rested still a sweet and placid glory on her countenance— 
the reflex of her Heavenly Father’s smile. With unveiled face, 
she seemed to gaze upon the Altogether Lovely, till changed into 
the same image, she shewed to those who wept around her, 
how much of heaven’s own brightness is sometimes showered 


rth. M. M. 8, 
(To be continued.) 


THEORY AND PRACTICE. 


Mama, when may begin to learn to write?” asked James 
Arnott, a little boy of seven years of age, pushing away a slate on 
which he was attempting to draw, and fixing an enquiring, 
earnest gaze on his mother. 

‘“] intend you to begin when Louisa returns home, my dear,” 
was the reply. 

‘‘ But, mamma, why cannot Margaret teach me?” 

‘“* Because she has already a great deal to employ her time, and 
it will give pleasure to dear Louisa to find she can be useful to 
her little brother.”’ | 

** Well, Iam sure I wish she was here,’’ added the child, 
“ for I want to learn very much.” 

“ And I too wish she was here,”’ observed Margaret, “it will 
be so delightful to have a companion and friend to sympathize in 
my pleasures, and share my employments. But I rejoice most 
on your account, dear mamma, you need more assistance than I 
am able to render; and my sister is so strong and healthy that 
she will be really useful to you.” 

“True, my dear, she will be able to help me in many ways 
which your delicate health forbids, and I hope, as you say, she 
will take an interest in domestic matters. She is much improved 
I think, judging by her letters ; and she is not one of those silly 
girls who fancy it degrading to make themselves useful at home.” 

“Pray may I enquire whose praises you are sounding ?” 
enquired a tall, studious-looking youth, who, seated at a separate 
table, was busied in some occupation which appeared to interest 
him. 
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“ Really, Arthur, you must be quite absorbed with your plans 
and designs,” said Margaret, “ or you would not bave needed to 
ask such a question where Louisa is concerned.” 

“ Oh, it is Lowisa’s return for which you are all longing? 
Well, I join you heartily, for a dear lover of merriment is that 
little sister of mine ; but, ladies, you must not be offended, if I 
venture to hope that nothing in which J am interested, will 
belong to her department.”’ 

“ Why so, Arthur?” inquired his mother. 

“ Because I have sundry recollections, not of the most agree- 
able kind, respecting her ability, or rather her taste for the useful. 


~ Clever she certainly is in causing a laugh, or joining in a frolic, 


but as for darning stockings, or making pie-crusts—the less said 
the better ; especially if an entertaining book should fall in her 
way : then you might as well attempt to remove a mountain, as 
to drag her into active service. If Jem’s studies, and my linen, 
are to be Louisa’s care, I tremble for the fate of his mind, and 
my poor body !"" 

* But, Arthur, you forget that Louisa is no longer a child,”’ 
said Mrs. Arnott, “‘ we have every reason to hope she has pro- 
fited by the instruction she has received at school: besides she is 
a sensible girl, and knows what is right.” 

“ True, my dear mother, I never met with a better judge of 
right and wrong, so far as other people are concerned. She has 
both penetration and judgment, but it unfortunately happens 
that to her own failings she is blind—sadly blind !" 

“ Nay, Arthur, you are too severe,” observed Margaret, “‘ and 
if you indulge in such unkind remarks when Louisa returns, it 
will be little wonder if you induce the very conduct you condemn.” 

* I do not mean to be unkind,” he answered, “ but remem- 
ber your favorite Dr. Johnson says, ‘The diminutive chains of 


habit are seldom strong enough to be felt, till too strong to be 
broken.’ ”’ 

“ Dr. Johnson could not have intended that observation to 
apply to the young ;”’ said his mother, “one great object of edu- 
cation is to amend the habits; and this I trust has been the 
result of Louisa’s school training. I am assured by her gover- 
ness that she has shown herself capable of great and continued 


exertion for some time past, and has acquitted herself well in her 
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“ Very likely ; but she has a strong stimulus ; and I know by 
experience the difficulty of steadily employing time without any 
motive.”’ 

“Without any motive, Arthur?” 

** | mean without the exciting motive of emulation. Think of 
the re-action, which in all probability will take place, when she 
is no longer surrounded by the influences which have led her to 
exert herself in such an unusual manner. I fear you and Margaret 
are raising your expectations too high, and that you will be 
disappointed.” 

‘Perhaps. you are right,” said Mrs. Arnott, “ or rather, 
perhaps you would be right, were there no higher motives to in- 
fluence your sister than those to which you have alluded; but I 
hope and believe she is actuated by a sense of her duty in the 
sight of God, regarding her time as talent ; for the right employ- 
ment of which she must render a strict accountto Him. If this 
be the case, Arthur, we need not dread the re-action of which 
you speak.”’ | 

“ Certainly not,” he replied. 

During the silence which followed, Mrs. Arnott selected one 
from a packet of letters which she had from time to time received 
from her daughter; and re-assured herself by reading the follow- 
ing passage :— 

“ Believe me, my dear mamma, one of my most anxious 
wishes is, that on my return home I may be able to relieve you 
of a part of your duties. Since I have been separated from you 
all, I have often regretted that I did not exert myself more to 
serve and please you, but I trust I shall atone for the past. 
Do not mistake me, dearmamma, nor imagine | am forming 
good resolutions in my own strength: this is not the case, I 
assure you; I am looking forward with great delight to taking 
charge of dear little Jem. Tell Margaret she must not rob me of 
this privilege: it will be an employment just suited to my taste. 

‘‘ Assure Arthur that I have learned to darn stockings and sew 
on buttons, and remind him of his promise to present me with an 
approved ‘ cookery book,’ which I promise te study for his sake : 
you perceive I know the surest way to his affections !”’ 

It is no wonder that on reading this and similar passages in 
Louisa’s letters, Mrs. Arnott indulged in agreeable anticipations 
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concerning her final return from school. Nor must our young 
readers imagine that Louisa meant to deceive either her friends or 
herself. On the contrary, she fully intended to carry out all her 
plans, and to realize all their expectations; but she knew little 
of her own heart, and had yet to learn how wide is the difference 
between good resolutions, and the steady practice of duty. When 
relieved from the restraints of school, she gradually relapsed into 
her old failings, and taking advantage of the indulgent and 
yielding temper of her mother, and the affectionate forbearance 
of her elder sister, she fell into idle and listless habits, spending 
her time in vain and unprofitable reading, the companionship 
of thoughtless and childish associates, or in busy idleness: 
occupying herself with eagerness on mere trifles, having no aim 
beyond selfish gratification. 

It happened some months after Louisa’s return, that her 
mother who had been more than usually busied with household 
matters, entered the family sitting-room where her little son 
James was seated, endeavoring to learn a lesson which he did not 
understand. 

“ Where is my sister, mamma ?” he inquired. 

* Your sister Louisa ?”’ 

“ No, mamma, Margaret. I want her to explain this lesson 
to me.” 

* She is gone out, my dear ; but Louisa is in the house, find 
her. She is the person to attend to you.” 

“ No, mamma, I will try to make it out by myself, thank you.” 

At that moment, Arthur entered. “ Margaret!” cried he— 
“ Oh! mamma, it is you. Will you be kind enough to sew on 
this button for me.” 

“I thought Louisa examined your linen before it was put 
away—I am very busy ; cannot you apply to her ?” 

“ No, dear mamma, do it for me; it will not detain you long, 
and really I dislike asking Louisa to do any thing for me. She 
is so disobliging, and appears to consider every slight exertion a 
trouble and annoyance. I believe, mamma, you will be obliged to 
ae with the needful implements, and teach me to help 
myself.” 

Mrs. Arnott sighed deeply, and quietly prepared to render him 
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Her manner was joyous and animated. Without noticing her 
mother’s employment, she presented a note to her, at the same 
time saying— 

“It is an invitation to spend the day with Isabella Rivers, 
and take a long country walk. I suppose I may go, mamma? 
you know you often complain that I do not take sufficient 
exercise.” te 

“ But, my dear, have you forgotten that to-morrow your papa 
sets out on his Scottish journey, and there is much to be done in 
the way of packing and preparation ; besides, he might think it 
unkind in you to absent yourself. I think you had better decline 
Miss Rivers’s invitation, and say you will be happy to accept it 
another time.” 

‘‘ This is always the case,” exclaimed Louisa, in a loud and 
passionate tone—** there is so much to be done when I wish for 
any pleasure. Nobody consults my enjoyment, and I think it is 
very hard.” 

“It is indeed ; especially as you are so considerate for others,” 
returned Arthur, drily—* for mamma, for instance, who is at this 
moment doing your work; and for Margaret, who has all the 
care and responsibility you volunteered to take of little Jem; and 
for me, who am reduced to the necessity of learning to sew, in 
order to maintain a decent appearance. It is very hard, truly !” 

“‘ Pray, Arthur, attend to your own business, and leave me to 
attend to mine,”’ rejoined she, with increasing ill-humour. 

“ Unfortunately I am not able to attend to my business, 
because you neglect yours so sadly.”’ 

‘* Well, mamma, am | to go or not?” asked Louisa, turning 
from Arthur, and addressing her mother in any thing but a re- 
spectful manner. 7 

“No,” replied a voice from an adjoining room, startling 
the whole party ; for until that moment they were not aware of 
Mr. Arnott’s presence. He had been writing in his study which 
opened out of the sitting room, and the door of communication 
having been left unclosed, he had over-heard the preceding con- 
versation. 

‘‘ No,” continued he, addressing his daughter—“ You must re- 
main at home, Louisa; though I shall, for my own part, decline 
any assistance you could render in preparing for my long 
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journey. I am much grieved and displeased by your selfish and 
unfeeling conduct, towards your dear mother especially; and 
trust she, as well as your brothers and sisters, will dispense with 
your services in future.”’ 

Poor Louisa! this was indeed a severe lesson to her. Con- 
scious that her habitual indolence and indifference to the comfort 
of others, had rendered her less agreeable, if not less dear, to 
many of her friends, she had set an increasing value upon the 
approbation of her father, whose good opinion of her, she inferred 
from his manner, had hitherto remained unabated. To have lost 
this good opinion, and incurred his serious displeasure, appeared 
the greatest evils wifich could have befallen her. Yet there was 
little penitence or remorse mingled with the feelings of mortifica- 
tion she experienced ; and though she was indebted to the indul- 
gent forbearance of her friends, for her father’s ignorance of her 
ill-conduct, she encouraged resentment and anger towards her 
mother and brother, who had undesignedly exposed it to him. 
Assuming the air of one deeply injured, she absented herself from 
the family circle, and had the increased vexation of finding that 
for once she was left undisturbed. When obliged to appear at 
meals, she was painfully aware that there was a reserve in the 
manner of her father, which made her feel ill at ease in his presence. 
Pleading a head-ache, she retired early to rest, and though 
amongst other bad habits in which she indulged was that of late | 
rising, she found it impossible to slumber in peace on the morning 
of her father’s proposed departure; yet false shame and an un- 
subdued and haughty spirit, withheld her from seeking his 
presence, and receiving his parting kiss. | 

Anxiously she waited, in the hope that she might be missed 
and inquired after; but if any such enquiry were made, she was 
not informed of it. At length the carriage drove round : from the 
window of her chamber, she watched the packages placed in it; 
her heart palpitated as she distinguished the sound of voices 
issuing from the breakfast-room—she listened, and the cheerful 
accents of her father bidding adieu to her brothers and sisters met 
her ear. Again she stationed herself at her window, but this 
time she drew down the blind and peeped through the smallest 
possible opening. It was wide enough to afford her a view of 
the party assembled at the garden gate. All were there, herself 
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excepted. Even the youngest child, an infant of two years old, 
kissed its little hand to papa as the carriage rolled away. Louisa 
now found it difficult to restrain the expression of her grief and 
disappointment, but pride induced her to conceal them ; and the 
more effectually to do this, she assumed a demeanour more than 
ordinarily haughty and negligent. 

Fearful lest she should be suspected of having risen earlier than 
usual, she did not make her appearance until some time after the 
breakfast bell had rung; and to Arthur’s jesting remarks upon 
her love of early rising, she made no reply, save a cold and care. 
less smile. 

Sensible of her errors, but wanting candour to acknowledge, 
and courage to amend, it is no wonder that Louisa’s reserve be- 
came almost repulsive ; yet such is the deceitfulness of the human 
heart, that she began to fancy herself really ill-used and neglected, 
though she repelled the kindest advances on the part of her 
mother and sister. Thus a fortnight passed away, and Louisa’s 
eighteenth birthday arrived. It happened at a time of excitement 
and bustle, and no one appeared to recollect the important event. 
This Louisa construed into an additional grievance, though had 
she named it, she well knew that congratulations and free-will 
offerings would have followed. The family were assembled at 
dinner, and no allusion had been made to the subject, when a 
servant entered, bearing a small box which she presented to 
Louisa. What could it be which was packed so carefully, and yet 
took up so little room? Suspecting some trick, she tried hard to 
preserve a calm and dignified composure. Disregarding the ex- 
clamations of brothers and sisters, she went on eating her dinner, 
only observing, as she did so, that if the box contained any thing 
worth accepting, it was probably from some one who had not 
forgotten that this was her birth-day. The apologies and kind 
wishes every member of her family now eagerly offered, convinced 
her that there was no design in the omission she had felt so 
sensibly; and with a tolerable grace, she accepted Arthur’s assist- 
ance in withdrawing the nails which fastened the lid of the little 
box. This accomplished, a still smaller box appeared. It wasof 
mahogany, and a tiny silver key was attached to it. Louisa’s hand 
trembled as she fitted it in the lock, but her curiosity gave way to 
mingled emotions of gratitude and pleasure on perceiving a plain 
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but elegant gold watch and chain, accompanied by a letter in the 
well known hand writing of her father. 

This unexpected token of his love and forgiveness, proved too 
much for Louisa’s self-command, and she burst into tears. 
Leaving the costly present to be admired and examined, she 
hastened to her room, and subdued and softened, perused the 
following letter :— 

“My dear Louisa. I send you as an appropriate birth-day 
gift, a little monitor, which I trust you will receive as a token of 
my affection: It will serve to remind you of the flight of time; 
that important but much neglected talent which speeds on, adding 
day by day to our responsibility, whether we improve it or not. 
Surely this is a solemn consideration, and one which if cherished, 
cannot fail to induce serious reflections, and earnest endeavors so 
to use this gift of a gracious heavenly Father, that we may not 
fear the summons which must merge time in eternity. You, my 
dear daughter, have been highly favored. You have been blessed 
with much pious instruction ; your education has been carefully 
attended to; and religion, ever considered the only foundation 
upon which a truly lovely, useful and valuable character can be 
based. 

“‘ Let me then entreat you on this your birth-day seriously to 
examine the state of your feelings towards God. Our faults, my 
dear Louisa, vary according to our respective dispositions, but they 
all originate in the depravity of our nature, and our alienation 
from God. When once we are deeply convinced of this truth, 
and are led by divine grace to humble ourselves before our heavenly 
Father, imploring his forgiveness only through a crucified Re- 
deemer ; then, and not till then, shall we acquire such a know- 
ledge of our particular failings, as will induce us to confess and 
forsake them. Oh, that I could lead you, my beloved child, to 
that precious Saviour who died to redeem you from the power and 
love of sin, and to procure for you the teachings of the Holy 
Spirit! Then, influenced by gratitude and love to your Redeemer, 
you would make it your study to cultivate “‘ whatever things are 
lovely and of good report.”” Then would you realize the fondest 
wishes of your friends. Happy and contented in your own mind, 
you would cheerfully fulfil the duties of your station, and, once 
having experienced the delights arising from a sacrifice of self to 
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the good of others, you would be in little danger of again incurring 
the censure and reproaches of those you love. Let me implore 
you, my dear Louisa, earnestly to pray for strength from above, 
to conquer your besetting sin, that the year upon which you have 
just entered may form a new epoch in your life, and prove the 
commencement of happiness which shall increase during time and 
eternity. Your affectionate father, James 


We have much pleasure in assuring our friends that Louisa 
followed the advice contained in her father’s letter, and though 
she did not make any verbal acknowledgment of her errors, at 
least to her earthly parents, her altered conduct and industrious 
habits, have since proved that she sought and found the assistance 


of a Friend above. S. A. A. 


The Mount, 
Newcastle under Line. 


A TEA-DRINKING IN THE WEST. 


Among all the deeply interesting employments of the country 
pastor and his family, none is more delightful or important than 
the care of the lambs of the flock. And, of all days in the year, 
none is so full of interest to the juniors, and consequently, in its 
degree, to the seniors of the parish, as the annual festival, 
spoken of among ovr country folks, by the familiar name of 
“The Tea-drinking.”’ 

I am sure it would have done any one’s heart good, to have 
seen our dear children assemble on the last of these festive meet- 
ings! Such a troop of happy creatures, all in holiday attire, 
and with clean washed faces, anticipative of the highest enjoy- 
ment, as met together on that day, was never seen in the place 
before. It was, indeed, a day of peculiar interest, for a fine new 
school had been built for them during the preceding year; and 
the invitation, usually restricted to the Sunday scholars, was, 
for this once, extended to the weekly attendants also, many of 
whom, coming from neighbouring parishes, attend their own 
Sunday schools. 

Hours before the appointed time, the children might be seen 
loitering about the place of rendezvous. At last, three o'clock 
came, and our kind friends who came to help us, having finished 
their cheerful meal, the “ ladies,” as we teachers are called, par 
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excellence, by our simple, rustic friends, betook themselves 
to the pleasing task of marshalling the young recruits. 

This was speedily accomplished, and soon the van of our pro- 
cession, preceded by the village band and a famous large flag 
with an appropriate inscription, stopped before the parsonage 
door, to call forth the dear pastor, and his equally beloved 
partner, to witness and partake of their joy. Our long line of 


‘procession was watched with vast delight by numbers of the 


parents and friends of the exulting children, who afterwards 
followed them into the school, in order to see all that was to be 
seen, and hear all that was to be heard. And I believe all were 
fully agreed, that there was enough of both to repay them abun- 
dantly for leaving the cows and pigs a whole afternoon ! 

The spacious room was plentifully, even gorgeously, decorated 
with festoons and arches of evergreens and flowers, the tasteful 
disposal of which drew forth general admiration. Four rows of 
seats raised one above another, the whole length of the room, 
were appropriated to the children, and were filled to overflowing. 
The remainder of the floor was occupied by the spectators, an 
open space being reserved at the upper end, for the circle of 
gentry, and the examination of the classes. 

All being thus arranged, we commenced our proceedings by 
singing the hundredth psalm, and a prayer in which our dear 
grey-haired minister invoked a blessing on all who should ever 
teach or learn in this school, that the generations yet to come 
might be nurtured in the fear and love of God, and the true 
knowledge of the gospel of his dear Son. The examination of 
the respective classes followed, and considering the unwonted 
number of eyes and ears that were upon them, the poor things 
acquitted themselves to the entire satisfaction, not only of us, 
their partial teachers, but of the company in general, and shewed 
themselves well deserving of the beautiful prizes which glittered 
on the table before them. 

And now for the tea! Reader, did you ever help to carry 
round the tea on such an occasion, on a hot summer’s day? If 
so, I need not tell you what a task it is! But it is at length 


_ Over; the whole company, juvenile and adult, are dismissed into 
' the play-ground, in order that a little fresh air may gain admit- 


tance, before the speeches begin. This was the grand attraction 
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of the evening ; for our people have itching ears, though not in 
a bad sense, for they only desire to “hear good,” as they term 
it. Indeed, their demands on those who address them, are 
somewhat exorbitant, and we have heard many exclaim, after our 
delightful missionary meetings, “ Oh, miss! I could have staid 
up all night, harking.” 

I know not whether this desire of “ hearing good”’ is familiar 
to the inhabitants of the far West; but, however the case may 
be in the more civilized regions of the land, certain it is that in 
our remote district, far from railroads and the “‘march of intel- 
lect,’’ there is a widely diffused taste for religious information 
and missionary detail, which remains as one of the many proofs 
of the blessing that attended the labors of the Cornish apostie 
Wesley. It is a fact, that in our western towns and market- 
places, the itinerant musicians, who in other places sing profane 
and wicked ballads, are obliged to exchange them for strains of 
a religious turn, which, though not perhaps of the most refined 
style of composition, attract admiring crowds, and attest the 
prevailing taste. Of course, I do not mean to say, that there is 
with us, an exception to the general rule, or that the multitude 
are found walking in the narrow way; but there is a great 
degree of light among the people, and those who are living far 
from God, are in general well aware that they need a great 
change before they can enter heaven. 

But all this time I have left the children in the play-ground, 
and it is high time to ring the bell and gather them in. Soon 
the happy party, refreshed by their merry gambol, were again 
seated in their places ; and the elder children, and the grown-up 
portion of the audience, prepared to listen with respectful atten- 
tion to the well known and beloved speakers who were to address 
them. Their own dear pastor first spoke, explaining in few 
words his views in providing an enlarged education for the 
children of this and the surrounding districts ; especially with 
reference to their being brought up in the principles of the pure 
protestant faith, so as to be able to give a reason from the word 
of God, for the hope that is in them; for, alas! here, as else- 
where, we are compelled to contend earnestly for the faith once 
delivered to the saints, against popish and semi-popish errors. 

The dear young minister who followed, and of whom it might 
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truly be said, ‘‘ Behold an Israelite indeed, in whom is no guile,” 
spoke to the children chiefly on the importance of prayer, which 
had formed a principal subject inthe examination. Very sweetly 
and earnestly did he exhort them to use their precious oppor- 
tunities and means of grace, and never to let a day pass without 
secret, earnest prayer to God. May the Lord grant that his 
solemn words may “‘take root downwards and bear fruit up- 
wards,”” in many who listened to them that evening. 

Our next speaker was an aged minister remarkable for his 
fondness for children, and known throughout the neighbourhood . 
as the champion of oppressed childhood. In a long and eloquent | 
address, he sought to lead his youthful audience to the considera- 
tion of their many privileges, and the mercies that surrounded 
them. “O, my children,” he exclaimed “if I could take you 
to our great manufacturing towns, and shew you the crowds of 
pale, starving, sickly-looking children, who are forced to work 
éarly and late in the factories ; urged on to incessant toil by the 
strap of an unfeeling overseer; shut up in close unwholesome 
rooms, withouta breath of fresh air, so tired out with labor 


_ that when their daily task is over they have no heart to learn, or 
' do any thing but rest their weary little bodies ; and thus growing 
' up in fearful ignorance of their God and Saviour, living without 
_ hope and without God in the world; if I could shew you all 
this, oh, how thankful it would make you feel, for the great 
_ difference of the lot which God has appointed for you! Here 


are you walking every day over the green fields, under the bright 
blue sky, and coming to this cheerful, happy, airy school, where 
you are taught every thing neeedful for you to know, for your 
welfare in time and eternity. You may be said to form part of 
the family of your kind minister ; your school is close to his own 
dwelling, his eye overlooks you, his daughters instruct you, you 


_ are each known by name, and encouraged in every way to learn 
and do your duty. Oh, remember, that to whom much is given, 


of them will much be required! And now, parents and friends, 
1 have a word for you. You may hear it said by some foolish 
ignorant people, ‘ What is the use of teaching children so much 
more now, than they ever useil to be taught ?’ They might as 
well ask, why were not railroads made a hundred years ago? 


No, no ; you will not be so selfish, as to be jealous of your own 
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children ; and when your boy comes home again at night, full 
of something he has learned which you know nothing about, 
you will lay your hand on his head, and say, ‘God bless thee, 
my boy; may’st thou grow up a wiser and better man than thy 
father !’’’ Much more the kind old gentleman added, and many 
a chord did he cause to vibrate in the hearts both of parents and 
children. 

But I must hasten oa, for the last and favorite speaker is yet 
to come, and the people are beginning to be afraid he will not 
speak. He ascends the little platform, and every sound is 
hushed, while, with earnest exhortation, and well-chosen anec- 
dotes, he seeks to impress on his audience the importance of 
caring for their precious souls, and remembering their Creator in 
the days of their youth. He told them of the ignorance of the 
poor children in distant India, where his military duties had led 
him ; he spoke to them of the poor little negro, toiling beneath 
the burning sun ; and how glad he would be to have a Bible, and 
a teacher, and a Sunday school. He set before old and young, 
their sinfulness and need of a Saviour, and urged them to be 
wise in time, and flee from the wrath to come. And in conclu- 
sion, he exhibited to the meeting two letters he had just received 
from two dear little girls, inclosing some small sums they had 
collected for the newly established mission to the Himalayan 
mountains. And thus he shewed them, that even children who 
love the Lord Jesus, may do something in furtherance of his 
blessed gospel, among the heathen. 

By this time the shades of evening were fast approaching, and 
the prizes were still to be distributed, and the favorite hymn to 
be sung. Oh, what joy and exultation, when the glittering 
Bibles, and Prayer-books, and Testaments, and copies of the 
Pilgrim’s Progress, and many other beautiful and interesting 
books were allotted, with appropriate inscriptions, and a due 
meed of public praise, to their respective owners! There was 
no room for envy, for every one had something; and of course, 
those who had most tickets had the best prizes, a matter well 
understood and acquiesced in. 

And now, in conclusion, the beautiful and appropriate hymn, 

“Come, let our voice ascend,” 
so long conned, both tune and words, by our youthful choir, was 
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sung with heart and voice, the children and company singing 
alternate stanzas, and all joining in one full chorus of praise to 
Him who alone is the author and giver of every good and perfect 
gift. I think none who were present, will easily forget that 
evening. It was one of those few golden days, in which, though 
in the midst of unusual bustle, every thing goes on smoothly 
and well, Truly our faithful God heard and answered prayer. 
P.C.S. 


TO-DAY’S WORK. 
“| REMEMBER MY FAULTS THIS DAY.” 


Tus history of Joseph is replete with incidents of the most 
affecting and instructive character, and affords a striking illustra- 
tion of the sentiment, “‘ All things work together for good to 
them that love God.’” The clouds that shadowed the early por- 
tion of his life, did not always rest upon him. The evening of 
his days was brightened by the splendid sun of prosperity, and 
his sufferings, his griefs, and unmerited disgrace, wrought for 
him a weight of glory. 

It is remarkable, that a dream involved Joseph in trouble, 
( Gen. xxxvii. 5, 19, 20,) and a dream was the means that raised 
him to his prosperity. ( Gen. xli..1.) How little do we know, 
what events are most likely to befriend us. Joseph is the inter- 
preter of the dreams of two principal officers in Pharaoh’s 
household. The dream of the chief butler* was interpreted 
favorably ; that of the chief baker, unfavorably: the one was a 
savour of life unto life; the other, of death unto death. The 
only request that Joseph made to the chief butler, whose exalta- 
tion he had foretold, was, “‘ Think of me when it shall be well with 
thee, and shew kindness, I pray thee, unto me, and make men- 
tion of me unto Pharaoh, and bring me out of this house.” A 
request so reasonable, deserved attention, but to the discredit of 
the obliged party, it is recorded, ‘he remembered not Joseph, _ 


* This name properly signifies “up-bearer, (Nea. i. 2.) “For I was the 
king's cup-bearer.” See also Gen. xl. 13. “ Thou shalt deliver Pharaoh's cup 
into his hand, after the former manner when thou wast his butler."’ According 
to Aenophon, this was an office of high distinction. No office was mean in the 
establishment of the Egyptian monarchs. None but persons illustrious by 
quality or by birth were admitted to them. 
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but forgat him.” Ingratitude’”’ says Saurin, “‘is the vice of 
courtiers ; and it frequently happens, that men who rise from 
poor and mean stations, and who are elevated to any degree of 
glory, forget their friends who were their companions, and the 
witnesses of their former misery. They remove from their sight 
every thing that might recall them to their recollection.” The 
chief butler very soon forgot Joseph; at least, if he remembered 
him, he never spake of him to Pharaoh, till he was prompted by 
his own interest. 

Two years rolled by, and the king of Egypt had two dreams, 
which excited unwonted anxiety. In vain did he consult the 
celebrated magicians and wise men of Egypt, for an interpreta- 
tion. The chief butler awaking from his long indifference and 
ingratitude, exclaims, “I remember my faults this day,’”’ and 
forthwith communicates to Pharaoh, that a young man, an 
Hebrew servant of the captain of the guard, had interpreted the 
dreams of himself and the chief baker, and that the events hap- 
pened accordingly. Joseph is immediately sent for ; he interprets 
Pharaoh's dreams, and is eventually raised to the high office of 
governor over all the land of Egypt! How great the change 
from the confinement of a prison, to the free and extensive exer- 
cise of power and authority. “ Verily, thou art a God that 
doest wonders !” 

“ Here he exalts neglected worms 
To sceptres and a crown; 
And there, the following page he turns, 
And treads the monarch down !”’ 


The confession of the chief butler is a proper topic for medi- 
tation, ‘“‘ I remember my faults this day.’ How many are the 
faults with which each individual, of every age, rank, and station, 
is chargeable! Youth is full of thoughtlessness and levity, 
madness and folly. Some are awfully remarkable for their pro- 
fanity ; brought up without restraint, by irreligious parents 
they never hear the voice of family prayer, they are never exhorted 
to seek the one thing needful; they are suffered to pursue their 
pleasures even on God’s holy day ; for, 

“ They know no heaven, they fear no hell, 
Those endless joys, those endless pains |" 
12 
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Even David, when he recollected former sins, exclaimed, 
“ Remember not the sins of my youth, nor my transgressions ; 
according to thy mercy, remember thou me, for thy goodness 
sake, O Lord.” Dear reader, do you remember your youthful 
faults? Have you laid them to heart?) Have you sought God 
for forgiveness? Have you obtained mercy ? 

Without adverting to the sins of riper years, the love of the 
world, the inordinate pursuit of wealth, honor, or the uncon- 
trolled gratification of the senses; without dwelling upon the 
faults of the aged, their unjustifiable indifference and unconcern 
as to their future state, although there is scarcely a step between 
them and death; we may turn to some faults which may be 
more or less chargeable upon many who read these lines. 

1. The suppression of early convictions of the necessity and 
importance of religion. The minds of young persons, especially, 
are frequently impressed and softened by religious feelings. How 
often has the tear started involuntarily in the eye of the hearer, 
under an alarming sermon, or when reading some illustration of 
the power of religion on a dying bed. Col. Gardiner, the late 
excellent John Newton, Richard Cecil, and Thomas Scott, felt 
powerfully in their youth, the value of religion; yet, as in their 
case, such feelings are often suppressed; even when God thus’ 
calls, they do not perceive that it is his gracious voice, and say 
to these merciful communications, “Go your way for this time: 
at a convenient season, I will call for you.” Reader, have you 
ever acted thas? O think on your ways, and say, “I remember 
my faults this day;’’ henceforth turn your feet to his testimonies. 

2. Many are guilty of the fault of delaying to seek God. 
They plead the want of time, or the calls of business. Their 
frequent reply to the warnings and admonitions of others is, “ it 
is time enough yet." Many have continued to defer the great 
work of salvation, year after year; perhaps, many of my readers. 
They think the bloom on their cheek will never fade, their intel- 
lect never be impaired, and hence they go on loving the world 
more than God; flattering themselves at the same time, that at 
some future period, they will be able to renounce the world, and 
in a time of sickness, or old age, make their peace with God ! 
Some years since, a lady of family, totally averse to experi- 
mental religion, remarked in a tone of ridicule, when referring 
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to the regular attendance and earnestness of some persons at the 
house of God, “ Poor infatuated creatures! they make more ado 
about religion than they need; for my part, I shall be as well 
off as they; I have only to say, ‘ Lord, have mercy upon me!’ 
before I die, and the Almighty will hear my prayer.” False 
and presumptuous as was this estimate of religion, she was not 
permitted to do even this. She died in a state of delirium, 
apparently without a serious thought, without one supplication 
for mercy.. As she lived without God, so she died. How? 

The judgment day will tell! 
Our Saviour’s affecting parable (Matt. xxv. 1—13,) deserves 
the serious attention of those who are lingering and undecided, 
especially those striking words, “‘and while they went to buy, 
the bridegroom came; and they that were ready went in with 
him to the marriage; and the door was shut;” shut, to secure 
the happiness of those who had been admitted ; shut, to exclude 
those who had neglected the favorable season, and the gracious 
opportunity afforded them of being ready for the coming of the 
Bridegroom ! Now the door of mercy stands open, and who- 
soever will, may enter; but death may surprise you, and the 
next moment it may be shut—shut for ever! 

3. There are those to whom the great fault attaches, of neglect- 
ing Christ. They are diligent in their attendance at public worship; 
they read the Bible; they are charitable, kind, and benevolent ; 
they receive the sacrament ; they are proud of their distinction 
as episcopalians, dissenters, or methodists; and yet they neglect 
Christ! They rest in the means; they trust in the form of 
religion, while they are destitute of its power. Christ addresses 
some of this character in the church at Sardis, “Thou hast a 
name that thou livest, and art dead!” Nothing but religion in 
its spiritual and experimental power upon the heart will avail us ; 
all else will profit as nothing. Without a new heart and a right 
spirit, there can be no possession of heaven, no enjoyment of 
God, here or hereafter. Reader, if this apply to you; if you 
have hitherto placed your dependence for salvation upon outward 
duties, without union to Christ by a living faith, oh! remember 
your fault this day, end labor and strive, and pray, that his blood 
may cleanse you from sin, and his righteousness be imputed to 
you for justification and eternal life. This was the paramount 
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desire of the apostle Paul: let it also be yours, “That I may 
win Christ, and be found in him ; not having mine own righteous- 
ness, which is of the law, but that which is through the faith 
of Christ, the righteousness which is of God by faith.”” ( Phil. 
iii. 8, 9.) Neglect of Christ is the unpardonable sin, which 
excludes the unbeliever from heaven. ‘‘ He that believeth not 
the Son, shall not see life; but the wrath of God abideth upon 
him.” (John iii. 36.) 

4. Lukewarmness is another fault of which many persons 
are guilty, and on account of which, the church at Laodicea 
was severely reproved and threatened; “I would that thou 
wert cold or hot. So then because thou art lukewarm, and — 
neither cold nor hot, I will cast thee out of my mouth.” (Rev. 
ili. 15, 16.) 

In any cause, a person of lukewarm temper gains no esteem, 
and excites no attention. What is more insipid than a lukewarm 
friend, a lukewarm soldier, and above all, the lukewarm minister 
or Christian? Of our blessed Saviour it is said, ‘‘The zeal of 
the house of God consumed him;” it was a fire constantly 
burning; a mighty afflatus that carried every thing before it. 
Lukewarmness in the cause of God, in the closet, in religious 
duties, in the care of the soul, in the progress of religion, is a 
stain upon the character of every professed Christian. Caleb and 
Joshua, David, Paul, and Peter, were men of a different order ; 
they labored while it was day, and they succeeded. Your salvation, 
my dear young friends, should be pursued with diligence and 
earnestness. You must press toward the mark; you must fight 
the good fight of faith; you must so run as to obtain. Should 
you have fallen into a state of torpid indifference, remember your 
faults this day. Shake yourselves from the dust, loose yourselves 
from the bands of your neck, and say, “If I forget thee, O 
Jerusalem, let my right hand forget her cunning; if I do not | 
remember thee, let my tongue cleave to the roof of my mouth ; 
if I prefer not Jerusalem above my chief joy.”’ (Psalm cxxxvii.5,6.) 
Come to the help of the Lord, to the help of the Lord against 
the mighty, as a Bible collector, a tract distributor, a Sunday 
school teacher, a supporter of religious institutions, in whatever 
way you may be useful ! 

5. Awful is the state, and great the fault of those who give 
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symptoms of decay in a religious profession. Once they appeared 
to be active, pious, zealous members of the flock of Christ, 
scarcely ever was their place in the house of God, vacant; then 
they were diligent hearers. What delight had they in the com- 
munion of saints at the Lord’s table! Now they are totally 
altered ; they are worldly, careless, fond of pleasure, and are 
gradually withdrawing from the company of those, in whom 
they once experienced delight. Loud is the voice which addresses 
them, ‘‘ I have somewhat against thee, because thou hast left thy 
first love. Remember whence thou art fallen and repent, and do 
the first works!’ O young Christian, think of the awfulness, the 
ruin of drawing back unto perdition! It had been better for 
you not to have known the way of righteousness, than after you 
have known it, to turn aside from the holy commandment; 
remember your faults this day. To your Bible, to your knees, 
in humble confession and earnest importunities for mercy; to 
your deserted Christian friends for advice; to your Saviour for 
pardon ; “‘ Take with you words, and return unto the Lord,and 
say, ‘receive me graciously, love me freely!’ ”’ 
“ There is a time, and justice marks the date, 

For long-forbearing clemency to wait ; 

That hour elapsed, the incurable revolt 

Is punished ; and comes down the thunderbolt !"’ 
Penryn. R. C. 


DEATH IN THE SANCTUARY. 


“ My thoughts are not your thoughts, neither are your ways, my ways, saith 
the Lord, for as the heavens are higher than the earth, so are my ways higher 


than your ways, and my thoughts than your thoughts.” 

Pernaps one of the most striking developments of this great truth 
is seen in the unthought-of removal of those eminently fitted instru- 
mentally to render essential service to the cause of Christ— those 
whose matured excellencies led us to look upon them, as pillars in the 
house of our God, or whose opening graces and talents, with their 
bright blossomings, bade fair to add both to the stability and beauty of 
the church. Was it in accordance with our thoughts that the intrepid 
Williams should be cut off, when, in the vigour of hia days, he was 
planning new and sacred enterprizes in those isles of the sea; medi- 
tating fresh conquests in the name of Emmanuel? Or did we imagine, 
when the attention of the church was directed to China, as it had never 
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been before, that one so likely to aid in the Christianization of that 
vast empire, as was the youthful Morison, should be taken hence— 
yet, in the one case, heathen revenge, and in the other, fierce and 
violent disease, were permitted to remove the laborers from their work 
on earth, to their reward in heaven. We wondered; but Jehovah did 
it; and “through he buries his workmen, he carries on his work.”’ 
The irrevocable word has passed the lips of Deity, that all things shall 
be brought under subjection to Christ, and though we see not yet 
all things put under him, faith overlooks the obstacles that present 
themselves, and the years that may possibly intervene; and regarding 
all that God lath foretold, as equally certain with that which is actually 
accomplished, is ready to utter the triumphant exclamation —“ The 
kingdoms of this world have become the kingdoms of our God, and of 
his Christ 

I have been led into this train of thought while pondering on one of 
the recent doings of Divine Providence, more richly fraught with in- 
struction to my own mind, than almost any I had ever specially noticed 
before. 

It was a Sabbath evening in summer, serene and beautiful; every 
thing around was so tranquil and lovely, it seemed as though the glad 
earth were keeping a holy day unto the Lord. The members of the 
different congregations in our town had assembled in their usual places 
a of worship; but one of those sanctuaries was that night to become the 
| scene of the translation of a ransomed spirit “ from a suffering church 
ig beneath, to a reigning church above.” 
|B One of the most respected inhabitants of the place, a member of the 
-M Society of Friends, had for several months contemplated a religious 
iB mission to some of the northern parts of the European continent : 


arrangements for his journey had been carefully made; all that could 

subserve the object of his mission was provided; nor had he forgotten 

: to select an abundant supply of religious tracts. A nephew who was 
to be the companion of his travels, had so far acquired the language of 

| the country whither they were going, as to anticipate acting as inter- 
preter in the religious meetings. And our dear friend himself, though 

| rather advanced in years, had for some time been studying the dialect, 


not that, like Dr. Johnson, he might ascertain whether his intellectual 
powers retained their wonted vigour, but that he might converse with 
his Christian friends in their own tongue, on the wonderful works of 
God. Love to Christ was the constraining motive of his studies. The 
undertaking on which he was about to enter, was one which involved 
both toil and danger, yet was it cheerfully contemplated, and formed a 
frequent topic of conversation. ‘“ Friends” there, were suffering from 
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persecution, and he longed to comfort them, with the comfort whereby 
he himself had been comforted of God. On the last Saturday he was to 
spend in England, previous to his departure, he said to his wife, “‘ My 
worldly concerns are all arranged, now I feel at peace, but something 
within seems to whisper that I shall not live to return home.” 

The Sabbath came; it was the day on which he was to take leave of 
those endeared Christian friends, with whom he had so often joined in 
the exercises of humble devotion and sacred meditation. In the course 
of the evening service he rose to address the assembled congregation ; 
it was his last act ; the lips which had fed many, were closed for ever ; 
his friends saw that the hand of death was upon him—scarcely a mo- 
ment, and there was one saint less on earth, but one more in heaven. 

O! was it not bliss, to be transplanted at once from this wilderness 
to bloom in the celestial Canaan? The pilgrim ended his journey, 
before he had discerned the nearness ofhis home; he was so favored as 
scarcely to see death. One moment in an earthly sanctuary ; the next, 
his spirit had gained admittance before the throne, and was bending 
among the heavenly worshippers. There was something glorious about 
the circumstances of his translation. Translation did I say? We can 
call it nothing less. Scarcely had he touched the brink of Jordan, be- 
fore the spirit was wafted safely over to Paradise. It was on a Sabbath, 
when the soul was attuned to devotional exercises, that he was taken to 
the rest—the Sabbath state which remains above. The summons hence 
came not when engaged in the busy scenes of life, to him it was per- 
mitted to be taken from the sanctuary here, to that upper temple 
where the worshippers see the face of their God, and have his name 
inscribed on their foreheads. He was anticipating honorable, though 
arduous, labor in the Lord’s vineyard ; but before he had entered on its 
difficulties, or found himself surrounded by its dangers, he was called 
to nobler service before the throne. ‘‘ Thou didst well that it was 
in thine heart.” “ It is enough; come up hither,” said the Saviour, 
and at once, and willingly, did the happy Christian obey the summons. 
The angelic envoy guided him to the all-glorious world above; pre- 
sented him to the Lamb, who is the light of that world, as another 
trophy of his atoning work; and then holy angels and ransomed saints 
conjointly rejoiced and triumphed, because another soul had been 
redeemed from the earth. 

But the event which caused joy in heaven, produced mourning and 
lamentation on earth. The head of a family was taken; and who shall 
tell the depth of sorrow in which that family were enshrouded; nor was 
the grief confined to her who wept bitterly for a husband, and those 
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who mourned a father; it was felt by the community that a valued 
member had been removed—that a great and good man had fallen. 

We were startled by the suddenness of the dispensation, but knew 
there were reasons for it; reasons which, though at present far be- 
yond our ken, would, when fully devoloped, manifest the wisdom of a 
God, and the loving kindness of a Father. We remembered that when 
the family in heaven is complete, one peculiarly interesting part of 
their employment will be to retrace the winding, and sometimes thorny 
path, by which they were led through the wilderness; and as the clear 
light of eternity illumines the trodden path-way of time, dispelling the 
mists, causing all shadows to flee away, and lingering, if I may so 
speak, on those spots where Divine interposition was most con- 
spicuously marked, they would sing in one simultaneous anthem— 
“Thou didst lead us by the right way, to bring us to a city of habita- 
tion?” Hallelujah! The Lord God Omnipotent hath reigned, and 
shall reign for ever and ever! I mean not, that while that family is | 
being gathered from various parts of the world, those who have already 
arrived in our Father's house have no such revelations made them ; 
bat that when the heavenly family is complete, when the last member 
shall have taken possession of his mansion, and received his crown, 
there will be a fulness, a comprehensiveness, a grandeur, a perfection, 
about those developments which there never can be before. 

But we had not to wait till our connexion with earth was severed, 
before some of the reasons for this dispensation were unfolded. Ina 
few weeks tidings came, and too surely were they confirmed, that the 
vessel in which our friend and his nephew were to have sailed was lost, 
and all on board had perished. Then it was that the mourners felt how 
mercy was blended with bereavement; the stroke was heavy, but they 
saw how it might have been much heavier. The earthly work of him 
whom they so dearly loved being accomplished, the Saviour said, 
** Father, I will that he whom thou hast given me, be with me where I 
am to behold my glory !"" Highly was the servant of God honored in 
the mode of his departure, and tenderly did their heavenly Father 
assuage the sorrows of the bereaved ones. To the Christian himself, 
it matters little whether fire, water, disease, or other agencies, be em- 
ployed to remove him to his rest ; but such things do affect survivors. 
“ Departed friends are dearest,” say some, and doubtless there is e 


_ sacredness about our affection for those friends who dwell in the spirit- 


land, which we cannot feel towards those, who like ourselves, still in- 
habit houses of clay. O, how much better would surviving relatives 
account it, that he for whom they weep, was taken to heaven, even while 
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they beheld—that they were permitted to witness his last moments, and 
deposit his remains with their kindred dust ; than that the cold waters 
should entomb him till the morning of the resurrection. 

And was it a light thing that the translation of the uncle saved the 
nephew— that one on whom the hopes of many fond relatives rested,was 
not cut off in the freshness, and vigour, and early promise of his days ? 
Verily our God is wonderful in counsel, and excellent in working ; 
we may sometimes deem him a God that hideth himself, yet is he ever 
the God of love! 

The doings of man generally appear grandest in the distance; but 
all the works of God will bear microscopic investigation. Nor will 
they only dear it. How amply, how gloriously, are those repaid who 
mark the operations of his hands, and trace the goings of his footsteps ! 
Sublime and elevating are such contemplations, and as we pursue them, 
wonder rises into adoration, and confidence becomes more assured and 
unwavering, while we behold the glory of the Lord, and the excellency 
of our God. ** The Lord doeth excellent things, this is known in all 
the earth.” . Henrietta Maria. 

Darlington, 


Cuguiries and Correspondence. 
Worldly Company. 


Sir,—Will you kindly counsel me on a subject which causes me 
much perplexity? I am very frequently in the society of persons whose 
tastes and amusements are quite worldly, and I hear them discussing 
theatres, operas, &c., with much interest. At these times I always 
remain silent, but I cannot help being sometimes asked “if I have 
been this year to the theatre?’”’ &c. I then answer, ‘‘no;’’ and if the 
persons seem to expect a further reply, generally add that I do not 
like such amusements; but without giving any reason, and endeavor 
to turn the conversation. I am a bad arguer, and have a great dread 
of drawing upon myself the observation of persons with whom I have 
little and sometimes no acquaintance, by entering on a discussion, 
and bringing forward reasons which I feel they would not always under- 
stand; yet sometimes I have felt that in refusing to bear my testimony 
against pursuits which I disapprove of, I am behaving as if I were 
ashamed or afraid to avow myself a Christian. If you will kindly point 
out what I ought to do, you will much oblige 

A Constant Reaper or your MacaAzine. 


"A constant reader is affectionately advised to reflect upon the 
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necessity of decision in a Christian. By exposing herself to the 
company of persons whose tastes and amusements are altogether 
worldly, she is in great danger of diminishing the importance of 
religion in her own mind, and of disregarding that line of de- 
marcation between the believer and the world, which is so 
evidently laid down in the Word of God! Conversation on 
theatres, operas, and worldly gaieties, are not food for a child of 
God. To remain silent, might be construed into an approval. 
Would not our correspondent act more in accordance with her 
Christian profession, and with her own spiritual advantage, by a 
prompt and open avowal of her disapproval of these things? 
Might not such an avowal be productive, under the blessing of 
God, of good to these lovers of pleasure? Many forcible and 
irresistible objections may be, and have been, adduced against — 
the species of amusements referred to; their immoral tendency 
itself is an insuperable argument against them. Admitting that 
our friend is a “‘ bad arguer,’’ that is no reason for her silence. 
She may read Miss Kennedy’s “ Decision,” “Styles on the 
Stage,” and “Three Dialogues,” published by the Religious Tract 
Society (No. 112), by which she would be in possession of argu- 
ments to meet the cavils of the party. Let her immediately 
declare herself a follower of Christ, and imitate the conduct of 


the apostle, ( Romans i. 16,) “‘ I am not ashamed of the gospel of 
Christ.” R. C, 


The Lord’s Supper. 
Dear Str,—Will you favor me with an answer to the following 


question—Whether there is forgiveness for one who has received the 
sacrament, and is afraid has received it unworthily ? 


Yours respectfully, A.N. 


We think the fears of our correspondent originate in an 
infelicitous rendering of 1 Cor. xi. 29. The word translated 
“damnation,” signifies more literally, judgment or correction, as 
is evident from verses 31, 32. This judgment visited the Co- 
rinthian Christians in the form of bodily infirmity or sickness, and 
temporal death; but the apostle expressly states that they were 
not punished with eternal condemnation. We recommend A. N. 
to read prayerfully 1 Cor. xi. 20—34, 
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Capital Punishment. 

Sirn,— In Genesis ix. 6, the following passage occurs—‘t Whoso 
sheddeth man’s blood, by man shall his blood be shed.’’ Will you 
favor me with your opinion whether this is to be taken in the light of a 
general denunciation of God's wrath against the murderer; or as an 
express command to put him to death? | 

An answer to the above inquiry, through the medium of your ex- 
cellent Enquirer, will great oblige, yours, M., I. F. 


In the text referred to, it must be regarded as a general de- 
nunciation only, as it does not take the form of a specific 
command; but in EHzrod. xxi, 12—14, and Levit. xxiv. 17, there 
can be no question as to its purport. He who killed any man, 
under the Jewish law, was surely to be put to death. 


Pedigree of Christ. 
Dear Str,—We are informed in the Old Testament that Christ 
should be born of the family of David. Can it be proved from Scrip- 
ture that he was so? A. A.A. 


The express assertion of Scripture, that Christ was the son of 
~ David, is, to our own mind, sufficient proof of the fact. Luke, 
however, gives the genealogy of Mary, the mother of Jesus, who 
was a daughter of Heli. It is assumed, as Joseph is called his 
son, that he was adopted by him on his marriage with Mary. 


Freedom from Sin. 

Str,—Shall I be intruding too much upon the notice of yourself, or 
some of your correspondents, by asking an explanation of 1 John iii. 9, 
** Whosoever is born of God doth not commit sin; for his seed re- 
maineth in him: and he cannot sin, because he is born of God,” 
The consciousness of sinfulness which I daily feel, even when engaged 
in devotional exercises, often causes me great depression of spirits, 
and I scarcely dare hope that one possessed of feelings so much at 
variance with those set forth in the passage mentioned, can be the 
subject of Divine grace; nor ean I reconcile it with the words in 
1 John i. 8, “ If we say that we have no sin, we deceive oursclves, and 
the truth is not in us.”’ Yours, &c. 

EstTuenk. 
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We see no disagreement in the texts referred to. The truth is 
surely not in us, if we say we have no sin; but the Divine prin- 
ciple, called in the first-mentioned passage, the seed of the 
regenerate, is, of course, incapable of sin. In so far therefore as 
it remaineth in us, we cannot sin. 

A consciousness of imperfection, though it may justly cause 


depression, is no ground whatever for despondency. 


None good but God. . 

Ma. Epiton.—I have received much pleasure and instruction from 
the pages of your valuable periodical, and am exceedingly glad to find 
that one new feature in its contents meets with the approbation of 
more readers than myself; I mean your replies to the enquiries. of 
correspondents respecting difficult passages of Holy Writ. Permit me 
to ask your opinion on the following reply of our Saviour to the rich 
young man recorded in Luke xviii. 19, “ And Jesus said unto him, 
why callest thou me good? none is good, save one, that is God.”’ 

The life of Jesus Christ was one of unspotted purity, and his charac- 
ter as God and man, without a single fault, and yet he put the question, 
‘why callest thou me good?’ An answer will much oblige, 


Yours, most respectfully, H, E. 


Our Saviour does not assert, or insinuate in any way, that he 
is not good; he merely makes his goodness contingent on his 
Deity, as if he would say, “ By calling me good you allow my — 
divinity, since you will, | am sure, acknowledge that there is — 
none good but God.”” This assertion of his supreme authority, 
by Christ, forms an impressive introduction to his subsequent 
discourse with the ruler, who was left without appeal from the 
commands of his own law, thus urged on his attention by the 


| Great Giver of that law Himself. 


The Future State. 

Dear Sia,—Will you oblige me in an early number of your Maga- 
zine with an answer to the following query? It has for a long time 
perplexed me, and may also many of your readers. 

How is it to be accounted for, that those who were in the time of our 
Saviour miraculously restored to life, gave no aceount of the future 
state of being’ I remain, dear Sir, Yours, very truly, M. T. 
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How does M. T. know that those who were restored to life by 
our Saviour, gave no account of the future state? All we can 
say is, that the New Testament is silent on the subject, and 
that consequently it is a matter of no practical importance to 
Christians. 


Perseverance in Means. 

Sir,—I have been accustomed to attend regularly on the means of 
grace, under a very faithful minister, for some time, but they seem to 
have had no effect upon me, in making me feel sorry for my sins, or 
anxious to escape the wrath to come. Now I want to know if I am 
to continue to wait for that sorrow and anxiety, or am I to use other 
means to produce them, and if so, what means? G. F, 


From the query of G. F. I am induced to think that his mind 
is not in a state of indifference to his eternal interests, but that 
he has obtained already some good by his regular attendance on 
the means of grace. Let him continue to act thus; at the same 
time, let him remember that he must not rest in the form of 
godliness, but seek to possess its power; let him hear the word 
with fixed attention and practical improvement, adding thereto 
meditation and fervent prayer for the Divine blessing. The fol- 
lowing queries require his serious attention. 

Am I convinced that [ am a sinner? 

Do I desire a new heart? 

Do I conscientiously, consistently, and steadily, follow the Lord? 

Have I forsaken the unscriptural gaieties and amusements of 
the world? 

Do I love the ways and ordinances of God? 

Do I indulge myself in any known besetting sin? 

If these queries can be answered satisfactorily, let him take 
courage and go forward, relying upon and pleading cach prounites 
of God as these— 

“Then shall we know, if we follow on to know the Lord.” 
Hosea vi. 3. 

“ Ask, and it shall be given you.” Modt. vii. 7. 

“Him that cometh unto me, I will in no wise cast out.” 

John vi. 37. 

Conversation with pious Christians, and especially with his 
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minister, will be of great advantage; God will not suffer him to 
seek in vain, if he diligently strive to enter in at the strait gate. 
I knew a youth who sought the Lord for more than eight years 
before he received any satisfactory evidence of his interest in the 
Saviour. Perseverance in hearing, praying, reading, and reflect- 
ing, determined to win Christ, he may be assured that he will 
not be disappointed. 
The soul that longs to see His face, 
Is sure his love to gain; 
And those who early seek His grace, 
Shall never seek in vain, R. C, 


Shimei. 

Sin,——We read, 2 ‘Samuel xix. 23, that David sware to Shimei that 
he should not be put to death. We, however, find him charging his 
son Solomon “ to bring down his hoar head to the grave with blood.” 
Would your esteemed correspondent R. C. be kind enough to en- 
lighten me on the subject ? I remain, Yours, &c., 

R. W. F. 


The words of David, and the conduct of Solomon towards 
Shimei, do not appear to me to involve any difficulty. The con- 
duct of Shimei towards David, as recorded (2 Samuel xvi. 5—8,) 
was most flagitious and aggravated, and though the meek and 
clement David pardoned that offence, he considered that Shimei 
required a constant and vigilant surveillance, as a rash, intempe- 
rate, and seditious man, hostile to the government and family of 
David. In his charge to Solomon, David refers to his former 
condyct, and insinuates that Solomon should keep a watchful eye 
upon him. “ Thou knowest what thou oughtest to do unto him. 
Hold him not guiltless, as an innocent peaceable man, well 
affected to thy government and person, but take such precautions 
respecting him, as thy wisdom may dictate; and should he here- 
after act in any manner contrary to thy orders, or against thy 
throne, let him receive a merited punishment.” That Solomon 
understood the counsel of his father, is evident from his wary 
conduct towards Shimei, (1 Kings ii. 35, ef seq.) The cause of 
his death was his breaking the oath (verse 38), not to leave 
Jerusalem on pain of death, which oath he promised to observe, 
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but violated in going from Jerusalem to Gath to seek two run- 
away servants. The whole narrative should be perused with great 
care and attention. Were this method adopted in reading the 
Scriptures, many texts which appear insoluble, would soon be- 
come clear and transparent. R. C. 


Penryn. 


THE OUTER WORLD. 


Romanism in Italy.— We have been greatly interested in the perusal 
of a pamphlet lately published under this title, the history of which is 
as follows. Sir Culling Eardley Smith, ata meeting of the London 
Missionary Society, in September last, made the assertion that 
“ popery was still the same superstitious, persecuting, anti-bible 
system, which it ever had been ;’’ proving his statement by a reference 
to certain facts which had come under his own observation during a 
recent visit to the continent. These remarks occasioned great offence 
to the ‘Catholic Institute,” a popish society in London; and not 
exactly knowing the temper and spirit of Sir Culling, they directed 
- their secretary formally to demand of him if he had made such insinua- 
tions, and if so, upon what authority, In the most prompt and straight- 
forward manner Sir Culling forwarded a copy of his statements to the 
meeting, giving them so definite and circumstantial a form as to carry 
with them sufficient evidence of their authenticity. But the manly 
simplicity of his own heart led Sir Culling to overlook the guile and 
cunning craftiness with which his disputants lay in wait to deceive: he 
forgot that casuistry and disingenuousness constituted the very essence 
of popery, and allowed himself to be drawn into a controversy in which 
he could not expect any thing approaching to fairness of argument. 
A long series of letters passed between the parties, in which the Insti- 
tute vainly endeavored to draw Sir Culling away from his main argu- 
ment, smothering the real facts of the case in wordy controversies 
altogether irrelevant to the subject, till finding they were losing time 
to little purpose, they sent their temper after it, and thus led Sir 
Culling to close the correspondence, and adopt another course of 
vindication, by appealing to the public through the press, in this little 
pamphiet. | 

The charges against Romanism, at the present day, are these :— 

1. That the pope recently received £10,000 for making a woman a 
saint. This is not denied by the Institute, who seem to think the thing 
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rather cheap, than otherwise, at this price. We think so too, as we 
have always believed that sanctification is by the Holy Ghost alone; 
and we have apostolic authority for asserting that this cannot be pur- 
chased at any sum. ( Aets viii, 18, et seg.) 

2. That some priests at Girgenti exhibit a letter purporting to be 
written by Satan. Sir Culling gives a fec-simile of this letter, accom- 
panied by a reference to the work whence it is taken, and the original 

document itself. 

ce 3. That the priests of Messina pretended to have a letter from the 
ee Virgin Mary. A copy and translation of this letter are also given. It 
ie] . ‘was posted on the town hall and other places in that city. 

| 4. That the pope had received about £12,000 to say a single 
zt mass for a deceased Indian princess. The Institute do not deny this 
. fact. their reply is, that it implies no “ greediness, imposition, or 
| miserable cupidity !"’ 

5. That the Inquisition at Rome had imprisoned an individual for 
ridiculing fasting among his patients. This statement is sustained by 
: the mention of his name — Dr. Mucchielli, of Rome. 

6. That some students of the Propaganda had been severely 
punished for having protestant books in their possession. This is 
admitted and justified by the Institute! 

: Such, then, is popery in the nineteenth century—such, that “Roman ~ 
doctrine” held by many in the Church of England, who whilst they 
want the manliness to say ‘* we will eat our own bread,”’ yet fawn npon 
:" & protestant establishment. crying out, “ Let us be called by thy name 
to take away our reproach !" 

i Cambridge Camden Society.—It is well-known that a society under 

: this name, having for its professed object the restoration of church 

t architecture; but really aiming at the restoration of popery, had 
existed for some years past. The decision in the “ stone altar case,”’ 

: so largely reported in our last number, has, we rejoice to say, proved 

: | fatal to its existence; it was dissolved on the very day of Mr. Ward's 

; H degradation at Oxford, (see p. 142.) An attempt is however making 
to recuscitate it, which does not promise to be very successful. 

| Puseyism.—The Rev. Frederick Oakeley, of Margaret-street chapel, 
who has rendered himself so notorious by his Romanist practices, has 

. been recommended by the Bishop of London to resign. Though he 

. has not as yet taken the hint, he will soon be compelled to receive the 
| 


honors and emoluments of the Church of England in a “ non-natural 


sense,” by giving them up to some one more deserving of her 
confidence. 


| 
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POETRY. 
PEDEN AT THE GRAVE OF CAMERON. 
(From Flowers of Zion." ) 
“Cameron's body was thrown into a hole in Airmoss, and there a simple 

tombstone marks his grave. To this spot did Peden, one of Cameron's dearest 
friends, repair. Harrassed and vexed with personal sufferings, he sat down by 
the grave, and, meekly raising his eyes to heaven, prayed—‘O to be wi’ Ritchie!'" 
A sounp of conflict in the moss! but that hath passed away, 
And through a stormy noon and eve the dead unburied lay ; 
But when the sun a second time his fitful splendours gave, 
One slant ray rested, like a hope, on Cameron’s new-made grave. 


There had been watchers in the night! strange watchers, gaunt 
and grim, 

And wearily, with faint, lean hands, they toiled a grave for him ; 

But ere they laid the headless limbs unto their mangled rest, 

As orphan’d children sat they down, and wept upon his breast! 


Oh! dreary, dreary, was the lot of Scotland’s true ones then— 
A famine-stricken remnant, wearing scarce the guise of men ; 
They burrowed few and lonely,’mid the chill dark mountain caves, 
For those who once had sheltered them were in their martyr-graves. 


A sword had restep on the land!—it did not pass away ; (day! 
Long had they watched and waited, but there dawned no brighter 
And many had gone back from them who owned the truth of old : 
Because of much iniquity their love was waxen cold! 


There came a worn and weary man to Cameron’s place of/rest ; 
He cast him down upon the sod—he smote upon his breast — 
He wept, as only strong men weep, when weep they must or die, 
And “ O to be wi’ thee, Ritchie!” was still his bitter cry. 

‘“‘ My brother! O my brother! thou hast past before thy time, 
And thy blood it cries for vengeance, from this purple land of crime; 
Who now shall break the bread of life unto the faithful band ?— 
Who now upraise the standard that is shattered in thine hand? 


* The plaintive, yet impassioned, eloquence of this lament, says more in 
favor of the elegant little volume from which it is extracted, than any criticism 
of ours would do. We sincerely hope that the fire-side “ Flowers of Zion " 
may be welcomed to every home with the same grateful eagerness as their 
lovely prototypes in nature are to every heart. 
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“ Alas! alas! for Scotland! the once beloved of heaven ! 

The crown is fallen from her head, her holy garment riven ; 
The ashes of her covenant are scattered far and near, [not hear! 
And the voice speaks loud in judgment which in love she would 


“ Alas! alas! for Scotland! for her mighty ones are gone ; 
Thou, brother, thou art taken —I am left almost alone; [lost— 
And my heart is faint within me, and my strength is dried and 
A feeble and an aged man alone against a host ! 


“O pleasant was it, Ritchie, when we two could counsel take, 

And strengthen one another to be valiant for His sake ; 

Now seems it as the sap were dried from the old blasted tree, 

And the homeless and the friendless would fain lie down with 
thee!” 


It was an hour of weakness, as the old man bowed his head, 
And a bitter anguish rent him as he communed with the dead ! 
It was an hour of conflict, and he groaned beneath the rod, 

But the burthen rolled from off him as he communed with his God! 


** My Father! O my Father! shall I pray the Tishbite's prayer, 
And weary in the wilderness whilst Taov wouldst keep me there? 
And shall I fear the coward fear, of standing all alone, 

To testify for Zion’s King, and the glory of His throne? 

“© Jesus! blessed Jesus! I am poor, and frail and weak ; 

Let me not utter of mine own, for idle words I speak ! 

But give me grace to wrestle now, and prompt my faltering tongue, 
And breathe thy name into my soul, and so I shall be strong! 

** I bless thee for the quiet rest thy servant taketh now : 

I bless thee for his blessedness, and for his crownéd brow ; 

For every weary step he trod in faithful following thee, 

And for the good fight foughten well, and closed right valiantly ! 
“T bless thee for the hidden ones who yet uphold thy name, 
Who yet for Zion’s King and Crown shall dare the death of shame! 
I bless the for the light that dawns even now upon my soul, 
And brightens all the narrow way with the glory from the goal ; 
“The hour and power of darkness, it is fleeting fast away— 
Light shall arise on Scotland — a glorious gospel day ! 

Woe, woe to the opposers !—they shall shrivel in His hand ; 
Thy King shall yet return to thee, thou covenanted land! 
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‘“‘T see a time of respite—but the people will not bow ; 

I see a time of judgment—even a darker time than now ! 

Then, Lord, uphold thy faithful ones, as now thou dost uphold, 
And feed them, as thou still hast fed thy chosen flock of old. 
“The glory! O the glory! it is bursting on my sight ! 

Lord! thy poor vessel is too frail for all this blinding light! 
Now let thy good word be fulfilled, and let thy kingdom come, 
And, Lord, even in thine own best time, take thy poor servant 


home!” 


Upon the wild and lone Airmoss down sank the twilight grey — 
In storm and cloud the evening closed upon that cheerless day ; 
But Peden went his way refreshed, for peace and joy were given, 
And Cameron’s grave had proved to him the very gate of heaven ! 


THE MOTTO OF THE ECCLESIOLOGIST. 
“Surge igit’ & fac: & erit D'ns tecu’.” (i. Paralip: xxii. 
“Up and be doing! and thy God will be” 
So say these tadpole-romanists, “with thee!" 
Do all thou canst to put His Son to shame, 
And make the gospel but a form and name; 
Exalt the means, and desecrate TuEz END, 
Up and do this—and will God be thy friend? 
Shame on thee, formalist! Thy God demands 
No vain oblation* at his creature’s hands, 
No gilded rites to make His glories known, 
No righteousness to supplement His own, 
No stole, nor alb, nor surplice, to impart 
The shew of worship to a godless heart, 
No shrill-lipped choristers, whose voices tell 
The spirit is unfruitful, whilst they swell, 
No glittering symbols, no imposing rite, 
No frauds that ask a “ dim religious light” — 
His name is Truth—His temple every where, 
His chosen home, the heart attuned to prayer. 
“ Arise!”’ for thou hast work indeed to do, 
If thou would’st mould the gospel, thus, anew! 
And may thy god—the god of bricks and stone — 
Be with thee, since thou fear’st to work alone! 
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Go, tell the world how thou hast found at last, 
A way to heaven unknown in ages past — 

How sacraments, and rites, and jewelled plate, 
And copes, and chasubles roll back its gate 

So widely, that, of those who enter in, 

Each may bear with him his most darling sin, 
Nor other passport need to reach his rest, 

If by his lawful “ priest’’ baptized, and blest! 


Go, raise the heav’n-insulting spire, and there 
Plant the grim gurgoyles, grinning high in air; 
Shape all upon the “ sacramental” plan, 

Let the dim chancel be of proper span, 

Remove its ‘‘ crazy table formed of wood,”’ 

And place the ponderous altar where it stood; 
Then cross thyself, and perfect there, once more, 
The Work “ for ever perfected,*”” before! 


Be doing, then! but tempt not thus His wrath, 
Who makes the whirlwind his tremendous path; 
Lest thou should’st find, as from a gorgeous dream 
Awaking, He has cursed each cherished scheme, 
And written, as its imagest depart — 

He serves me best, who gives me all his heart.”’ 


THE WATERS OF BITTERNESS. 


[On Capt. Sturt and his companions first reaching the river Darling, and 
finding it salt—see Sturf's Expeditions in Southern Australia.) 
Tuy knew, (how well!) the Desert’s burning thirst, 
Wandering by many a stream, now parch’d and dry, 
Where once the cool and living waters burst : 
Oh! with what phrenzied eagerness the eye 
Is stretched, in farthest distance to descry 
Some sign of good, to watch the thirsty bird, 
Where the blue-gums’ long line, th’ horizon bound. 
When—O! the sudden voice of life is heard! 
The long-desired, the eager-sought, is found ! 


~— — — 


* Heb. x. V4. + Ps. ixxili. 20. 
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Poetry. 
A noble river bursts upon their sight ! 


Forward they rush, wild with the vast delight — 
And now they touch the waters, sparkling bright ; 
—O world! world! world! this river pictures thee, 
For all is bitter brine—a draught of mockery. 


THE RESOLVE OF YOUTH. 


Ou, the joyous days of youth ! 


When the world looks fair and bright ; 
For the stern, dark clouds of truth, 
Have not dimmed the spirit’s light ; 


And the brilliant future seems 


Gayer than our wildest dreams. 


Then the friends our hearts engage, 
Are beloved with true devotion, 


For the frigid rules of age 


Have not chilled each kind emotion, 
And the feelings warm and just, 


Are yet strangers to distrust. 


Must this gentle season glide, 
Like the summer hours away; 


— Youth in all its blooming pride, 


Vanish, as the sun’s last ray 
Hides its pure, ethereal light, 


In the deepening shades of night? 
Age may stamp the Christian's brow, 


With its deeply-furrowed line, 


But the heaven-taught spirit’s glow, 


Shall experience no decline; 


Verdant as the dew-gemmed flowers, 
Mental youth shall still be our’s. 


Feelings, beautiful and fresh, 
Shall invigorate the mind, 
And perennial loveliness 
Mark emotions so refined ; 
While affection’s fervid flow 
Shall no diminution know. 
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Mourn not, then, time’s rapid flight, 
For thy spirit still is free— 
From thine ardent hopes, and bright, 
Not e’en death shall’sever thee ; 
For in worlds beyond the tomb, 
Fadeless youth and beauty bloom. 
Brighton. H. M. W. 


ON THE UNEXPECTED DECEASE OF A BELOVED 
CHILD. 


Wuewn from the couch of death we turn aside, 
Wondering and asking why such things should be? 
"Tis good to think of Jesus, when he cried, 
| “ Suffer the little ones to come to Me.” 
.: Far off from all earth’s causes of complaint, 
. Where danger and disease can never come, 
Their blessed spirits, freed from every taint 
Implied by Adam's fall, are safe at home. 
At home! bright jewels on Emmanuel’s head! 
From every thing that could molest, set free, 
Chanting for evermore His praise, who said, 
“ Suffer the little ones to come to Me.”’ W.S.B.. 


HOME-WORK, 


Sorrow hath paled thy cheek, and dimmed thy brow, 

And better memories haunt thy troubled mind ; 

Hope not, “in exile from the world,” to find 

The peace thy Saviour freely offers now, 

Nor think a convent’s shade can give thee rest ; 

Oh! when beside the Cross his mother stood, 

Did Jesus bid her seek in solitude, 

The solace which could soothe her anguished breast ? ' 
Nay, but He spake of home and tenderest ties, 

Although her load of mental agony 

Was heavier far than thine can ever be; 

Wilt thou this hallowed lesson then despise, 

That the sweet fragrance of domestic love, 

The gentle charmer of thy griefs shall prove ? 

Brighton. H. M. W. 
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THE LIME-KILN. 


‘‘A charming morning, Charles!” said Mr. Wyse to his 
son, ‘‘ put by your books, and let us see what we can learn 
out of doors.” 

Charles. ‘‘ That I will, father, and very gladly too; for 
I have little relish for books when every thing looks so 
inviting in the open air.” 

Mr. W. ‘No, no, Charles; not a word, if you please, 
in disparagement of books: you must not lose your relish 
for them ; but variety will make your studies more agree- 
able, and we can think and talk, as we are walking, upon 
the subject of your studies at home.” 

Charles. ‘‘ What! father, upon chemistry? For I 
was just glancing over Liebig; and puzzling myself with 
some of his statements, which, for want of previous know- 
ledge, I am scarcely able to make any thing of. I think 
I should like his book much if I understood more of the 
first principles of chemistry.” 

Mr. W. ‘* Well, my boy, perhaps we may pick up a 
little information as we walk along: the chemistry of 
nature and of the useful arts, is among the most interest- 
ing branches of the science.” 

Charles. ‘‘ Chemistry out of doors, father? I should 
have thought the study and the laboratory the only places 
where it could be learned properly. 
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Mr. W. ‘* We shall not be able to go deeply into the 
subject; but we may at least derive a few illustrations of 
the science from outward objects. And look! Charles, we 
have not very far to go for a text; for here—almost close 
at hand—are the lime-kilns. We had better turn short off, 
and pass to windward; for those pale wreaths of smoke, 
if they beat down upon us, will prove any thing but plea- 
sant, and may perhaps be lastingly injurious.” 

Charles. ‘* Why, father, that low wall is built entirely 
of flint! I scarcely remember to have seen one like it 
before.” 

Mr. W. “And where do you think those flints came 
from, Charles ?” 

Charles. O father! how can I possibly tell that ?” 

Mr. W. “ Where are flints found?” 

Charles. “On the surface of the ground, I think.” 

Mr. W. “ Not originally: they are usually disposed in 
parallel horizontal layers, in the chalk beds, and are 
necessarily displaced when the chalk is worked for use.” 

Charles. “And this is chalk, I suppose, piled up 
against the wall under this old tumble-down shed?” 

Mr. W. “Exactly; and if you had been as shrewd a 
reasoner as I should wish you to be, you would not only 
have guessed at once where these flints came from, but 
have inferred something respecting the geology of this 
district. This wall of flints, and these masses of chalk, 
would have told you that you could not be very far from 
the cretaceous, or chalk group of rocks. You know, I dare 
say, for what purpose the chalk is brought here ?” 

Charles, ‘“‘1 suppose, father, to be made into lime; 
though I do not know how this is done.” 

Mr. W. Before you can understand the subject, you 
must know exactly what chalk is—of what elements, or 
simple substances, it is composed; and in what respect it 
differs from lime, There is scarcely a substance in nature, 
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however simple you may suppose it to be, that is not 
composed of two or more primitive ingredients: chalk is 
the product of two compound substances, each of which, 
again, is produced from two simple substances. Let us 
stand here, in the shade of these trees, and I will trace 
out with my stick in the dust, as well as such a rude 
apparatus will enable me, a diagram of what we may call 
the pedigree of chalk.” 


| Carbon. | Oxygen. | | 
| 


| 
Carbonic Acid. | 


| 


Charles. I think I understand it now, father: chalk is 
composed of carbon, oxygen, and calcium ? 

Mr. W. “You are both right and wrong, Charles; for 
whilst there are but these three simple elements in chalk, 
you must not overlook the fact that they are previously 
combined into two compounds—carbonic acid and lime ; 
which two, are in fact, the proper constituents of chalk. 
In chemical enquiries it is necessary to observe all these 
niceties, in the proportions, the order, and the other laws 
of combination, or we should soon be involved in inextri- 
cable confusion.” 

Charles. ‘‘ But how is chalk made into lime, father?” 

Mr. W. ‘A moment's reflection, I should imagine, 
would have told you: if chalk be composed of carbonic 
acid and lime, you have only to get rid of the carbonic 
acid, and the lime will remain. The heat of the kiln 
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drives off this carbonic acid in the form of gas or smoke, 
and the lime is then made. But, wheugh! we shall be 
suffocated if we stand so near. I came round the wind- 
ward side of the kiln to be out of the way of this smoke, 
but it beats down on us even here.” 

Charles. ‘Is carbonic acid really injurious, father; for 
if so, these lime-kilns must make the atmosphere very 
unhealthy ?” 

Mr.W. “They would, as you suppose, poison the 
atmosphere, but for a bountiful provision of nature, as 
most people term it. We should call it more properly an 
arrangement of the God of nature ~— an illustration of the 
consummate wisdom and loving-kindness of our Heavenly 
Father. This carbonic acid, which is not only dangerous 
but fatal to human life, is the very food of plants: the 
foliage that grows so luxuriantly around us owes much 
of its vigour and beauty to the gas that kills our fellow- 
creatures, extracting it from the surcharged atmosphere, 
and thus destroying its deleterious effects upon the animal 
economy.” | 

Charles. “ Beautiful! I must learn something of che- 
mistry. But are carbon and oxygen, of which carbonic 
acid is composed, as injurious in their separate states ?”’ 

Mr. W. ‘*No,my boy; nor when combined in different 
proportions. Both of them are found in sugar, which is 
simply a hydrate of carbon, or a mixture of carbon and 
water; and water, as I think you know, contains oxygen 
and hydrogen. 

Charles. “Do you really mean, father, that sugar is 
nothing but carbon and water: I always understood that 
carbon was charcoal?”’ 

Mr. W. “ And you will be surprised to hear that sugar 
and charcoal are much more nearly related than you 
suppose. I have seen sugar actually changed into charcoal 
in a few seconds. Sugar is composed of exactly the same 
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elements, in different proportions, as wood, vinegar, starch, 
or arrow root! If you pull one of these young and tender 
stems cf grass, and bruise it between your teeth, you may 
taste the sugar it contains; while in these riper grasses, 
the sugar has become changed first into starch, and then 
into woody fibre,* and has of course become tasteless. 

Charles. ‘* More and more wonderful!” 

Mr. W. ‘**These changes have been applied very beau- 
tifully in illustration of Holy Writ, by Sheppard, in his 
‘ Thoughts on Private Devotion,’ When a human artificer, 
says he, who confessedly knows nothing of the substance 
of the matter on which he operates, or of that mind by 
which he investigates its properties, obtains a vital fluid— 
oxygen gas— from a coarse mineral ; an inflammable air from 
water; and the shining metals, potassium and sodium, 
from the ashes of wood or sea weeds, philosophy seems 
to cast more and more of scorn on her own incredulous 
question, ‘ How are the dead raised up, and with what 
body do they come?’ Shall man effect changes thus sur- 
prising, and shall not God shew us ‘ greater works than 
these that we may marvel?” Measure the probable excel- 
lence of the work by the infinite superiority of the Agent, 
and then conceive how magnificently he is able to verify 
the prophetic words, ‘ It is sown in dishonor; it is raised 
in glory—it is sown in weakness; it is raised in power.’ — 
Cor. xv. 43. 


THE PARSON’S CHOICE MEMORIES. 
Cuap. V.—Tus Morner’s Biase. 


There is no region on the face of the earth, either in the burn- 
ing zone, or near the frozen poles, of which the natives do not 
make some boast, rejoicing occasionally even in those peculiarities — 
by which it is rendered almost intolerable to the children of other 
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climates. So it is ordained by a kind Providence, that, whether 
with or without reason, individuals in general should be attached 
to the scenes and circumstances in which they spent the years of 
childhood. 

If then the Icelander love the land of his birth, in which the 
extremes of frost and fire maintain a perpetual warfare, how much 
more should we, as Englishmen, delight in our verdant Father- 
land, which is temperate at all seasons of the year, and in its 
sweetest months, is all that we can conceive of Paradise ; wher- 
ever nature is permitted to develop her perfections. 

I have often considered that there are many days, during our 
Spring months, in which there is nothing we can imagine, as be- 
longing to this earth, which can exceed our soft and fragrant 
atmosphere ; and when we are permitted to inhale it in regions 
of wild and uncultivated beauty, even the most glowing human 
fancy must allow, that it cannot go beyond the reality. 

It was in one of these charming Spring months, on a lovely 
afternoon, early in May, that I set out to meet my friends at the 
house of a rector, whose turn it was to receive our little party. 
He was one of the principal men of our society in point of for- 
tune and station; in other respects we, as Christians, could 
not account one brother either afore or after the other ; being all 
one, as we trusted, in the Lord the Saviour. 

As his parsonage lay considerably out of our beat, there were 
i | | | many of us who had never visited it before, and therefore we were 
a | not prepared, when we were ushered into the parlour, to find that 
ipl _ | the whole front of the house opened directly upon the park of a 
thy young gentleman, who had lately succeeded to the estate, and 
‘was, as yet, little known in the country. 

} Every one of us, as he entered and advanced to the window, 
, ty expressed his admiration ; while those who had seen the prospect 
Bits! before, declared that they had never beheld it to such perfection. 
d _ The ground, over which the velvet sward, the various noble groves, 
i and reaches of fern and broom extended, were variously, and in 
| ii some points, boldly undulated. The groves were bursting into 


| leaf, and many of the nearer trees seemed, as it were, covered 

iy _ With gem-like buds; here and there, bright and sparkling streams 

: | ; fell glancing and glistening from the heights, hastening towards 


| a lake which shone at a distance, under the glory of the setting 
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sun, like a mirror of burnished gold; and the same yellow glory 
tipped the summits of the woods, and spread itself in long lines 
across the lawns and green glades of the park. We were aware 
that there was a mansion-house at some little distance on our 
right, though we could see only the lofty marble portico, the trees 
and shrubs intercepting all further view of the building. No 
creatures but deer appeared to inhabit this beautiful spot, with 
the exception‘only of birds ; whose riotous music, sweet as it was, 
and sobered down by the coming on of evening, seemed almost 
out of place in this scene of aristocratic seclusion. 

Some of the younger men, and amongst them myself, having 
gathered in one window, whilst the elders were met at another, 
were very warm and excited in their commendations of the situa- 
tion. ‘‘ This’’ said one, “‘is just the place which a clergyman 
might desire, —so lovely,—so beautiful, —and with a man in autho- 
rity to aid him in all his purposes ;’"—and “1 wish,” and “I wish,” 
and “‘ How glad I should be if it were mine!” came forth in 
various tones; with certain comparisons between our host’s and 
their own respective houses, or lodgings, conditions and associates; 
none of which ran much in favor of the latter. And all this from 
men who were really sincere, and truly anxious, I fully believe, to 
take up the Cross and follow their Saviour; but so it was; and 
thus inconsistent is the fleshly nature with that which is divine; 
however, before the evening was over, we had our lesson, and I 
trust that it was blessed to us. 

We were called to the refreshment before we had delivered 
ourselves of half the thoughts which were on our minds; and 
though the praises of our host’s situation were recommenced at 
the tea table, yet they were immediately terminated by the reply 
given by our entertainer, and better thoughts instantly suggested. 
Our host, though not a very young man, had not long entered 
into possession of his rectory, and on our complimenting him on 
its delightful situation, he answered, that lovely as in many 
respects he allowed it to be, it was connected with difficulties, 
which it was his intention to open to his friends on that very 
occasion, being in much need of the advice and experience of his 

He then explained these difficulties to us, and were such 
as made several of us turn back to the contemplation of our 
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humbler lots, with less of that unthankfulness which we had felt 
a few minutes before. He informed us that Mr. Raymond, the 
gentleman whose beautiful place was before us, though an intelli- 
gent, accomplished man, a great reader, and not by any means 
harsh asa landlord or a master, was an avowed sceptic, and a 
scorner of all revealed religion. 

“ At first,’ continued our entertainer, “ I supposed him to be 
only grossly careless and irreverent in his manner; I have since 
discovered he is a bitter enemy and a scorner. My first view of 
him,” he added, “was at church; he entered, on the second 
Sunday of his residence here, whilst | was reading the lesson, in 
a shooting jacket, and a sort of sporting head-dress; which he 
hardly condescended to remove, as he advanced up the aisle. In 
his right hand he held a small cane, whilst his niece, a tall, and 
very young woman, was leaning on his arm; and he was followed 
by two, if not more, dogs. He came in, clanking his heels as if 
his boots were soled with iron, and having entered the family-pew, 
which is just opposite the pulpit, he sat, or rather lounged 
along the cushioned seat; now and then patting his dogs, and 
now and then tracing figures on the carpet with his cane, till I 
delivered my text; when he sprang on his feet, advanced to the 
front of the pew, and stood with his large eyes fixed on me, till I 
had nearly done ; then turned on his heel and resumed his loung- 
ing attitude till the church was clear. 

** As he went out of the porch, he uttered some impertinence 
to the clerk, which the old man did not quite understand ; but, 
it was something, he said, about parsons and their clerks, which 
was quite irreverent,. being uttered under the very roof of the 
church. 

“A few days afterwards, he sent to invite me to dinner,—and 
still hoping that there was nothing worse in the man, than what 
in itself is bad enough—utter carelessness of all that is sacred— 
Ll accepted the invitation for once, but never went again ; having 
ascertained that 1 had not to deal with mere folly, but with 
avowed infidelity, for he seemed to have real pleasure in shocking 
me with his horrible opinions. 

During this, my first and last visit to the Hall, I was pleased 


| with the young lady, his niece; and with the gentle, and yet 
_ timid, way in which she several times implored her young uncle, 
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for he looks more like her brother, to desist from some of his 
most offensive remarks. Since then, he and I have never con- 
versed ; though I am made to feel his influence always counter- 
acting my endeavors, in any measure which I take for the reli- 
gious improvement of my people. After his first visit to church, 
which I have already described, he has not attended divine ser- 
vice ; yet, I have frequently seen Miss Eleanor in the family pew. 

“But now to proceed to the point, concerning which I need 
advice. It was in the midst of the last winter, that, being driven 
into a cottage by a passing snow-storm, I found that the young 
lady, who, with her maid, often visits and relieves the sick poor, 
was there before me. Being weather-bound, we sat down in 
the wide chimney, with an infirm aged woman, who was tenant 
of the cottage, and there had some sweet discourse; sweet, I 
may say, on all sides, in which I was enabled to say much on the 
importance of religion, and on the work of the Saviour, especially; 
often referring to a little bible, which I had brought out in my 
pocket ; it was one with references, which I had just purchased. 
The young lady had never seen one of the kind before; indeed, 
I half suspected that she actually did not then possess one of any 
kind at the Hall; so I took occasion to force mine upon her 
acceptance ; adding my entreaty, that she would make its contents 
her daily study. I would not be denied ; and was aware, that 
several baskets of fine fruit from the hot-houses, sent to me 
from the Hall, during the Spring, were acknowledgments of this 
present from the young lady; though I never have conversed 
with her since our meeting in the cottage; nor heard any more 
of my gift, till yesterday, when I received the letter which I now 
read to you, from Mr. Raymond. 

“*Sir,—I have discovered that you have taken the liberty to 
present my niece with a book, by which the freedom of her 
opinion is liable to be biassed, before she can be supposed to have 
arrived at an age in which the mind is capable of judging for 
itself. In this you have deranged all my plans, and interfered, 
most presumptuously, with my family arrangements. 

““* My niece refuses to deliver the book to me: the first-fruits 
of your interference being this act of wilful disobedience. If you 
suppose that such influences of superstition are agreeable in the 
sight of a benevolent God, your ideas differ widely from mine. 

K3 
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*To reclaim your gift from Eleanor, is what 1 now require 
of you, &c., &c.’ ” 

Having read this letter, our host inquired of us:our opinion as 
to what he ought to do? The opinions offered were various ; 
some were for a strong letter to be written in answer ; some for 
a call in person; but our elders all agreed in one decision, that 
no notice whatever should be taken of Mr. Raymond’s epistle ; 
to which our entertainer having agreed, one of them remarked, ‘‘At 
present you have done what you can; leave the bible you gave 
the young lady, to do its work :—it will not return void, but do 
that whereunto it is sent; and this reminds me of an anecdote 
of my former life, which I would gladly now relate for the special 
encouragement of my friend, in his perplexity :—that is, if these 
gentlemen are not prepared with any other subject? ”’ | 

follows. — 

clergyman, inclosing a well-worn bible and a letter; which last 
words as possible. 

of no higher: grade than that of daily laborers. Giles Patrick, 
the then representative of the family, was an elderly man, lately 
resided with him. 

youth, in the town in which I reside, had married her master, a 


rich tradesman, much older than herself, of the name of Stokes. 


When dying, he had left all his property, to the amount of five 
hundred a year, with a handsome house, to his wife; by which 
she was lifted up still higher than before, above her brother ; and 
as be had never been disposed to treat. his sister as a superior, 
such discords arose between them, that he now ceased altogether 
to.call upon. her, and from one thing to another the enmity 
became confirmed... 

wife of Giles, however, beings meek and humble personage, 
and for this purpose came. often to call upon the rich widow, 
bringing with her sometimes, her elder daughter, who had been 
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named Louisa, after her aunt. As the child pleased the aunt, 
the latter took a fancy to adopt her, and through. the influence 
of the mother, and possibly the still stronger influence of 
self-interest, Patrick was induced to give up his child; though 
he behaved so ill throughout the. transaction, that his sister 
formed the resolution that she would never speak to him again ; 
upon which he very amiably insisted, that his wife should refrain 
from calling on her daughter ! | 
“As far as she understood these things, Mrs. Stokes had. pro- 
vided a good education for her niece, and as far as her temper 
and coarse habits would permit, had used her kindly; so that 
Louisa, being wholly separated from her other relations, had 
become sincerely attached to this her. only and generous 
“To this narrative, my correspondent added, that he had lately 
been called to the death-bed of Mrs. Patrick. .He had found 
the poor woman in a very desirable state of mind, with no other 
hopes than those which belong to. the. christian;. and with. no 
other deep regrets but such as referred to her elder daughter, 
whom, as she said, she had wholly given up from worldly motives, 
and now must die without seeing, as her husband would not suffer 
_ her to be sent for; ‘And now, Sir,’ she added, ‘I have no token 
by which I can signify to her, how dear she has ever been to. me= 
nothing to send her but this.bible; to which I add my. last 
request that she will study it daily, and especially consult it in every 
trouble and perplexity.’ | 
“To deliver this bible and message to Louisa Patrick, was then 
the commission with which I was charged by my correspondent; 
and as Mrs. Stokes lived near to me, I prepared to. execute it 
as soon as possible, We had never, as yet, exchanged visite with 
Mrs. Stokes, though when we met, we were on speaking terms; 
but my wife proposed, that she and her niece should be invited 
to tea; which being done and the evening proving fine,.I pro. 
posed a walk; and hinting to.my wife to walk forward with 
Mrs. Stokes, I dropped behind with Miss Patrick, | 
“T noticed that though the mother had. died recently; the 
daughter was not in mourning; an indication of disrespect, 
which of course I attributed tothe aunt, who was. quite capable 
of instigating it. For some little way I was silent, leaving the 
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young lady to lead the conversation ; but becoming impatient, I 

somewhat suddenly opened my commission. 

“ She colored highly at my first mention of her mother, and 

answered, somewhat shortly, ‘my parents gave me up in my 

infancy ; and in so doing, forfeited my affection, transferring it 

to another. It is painful to me to speak of my mother.’ 

“ Every one who had ever mentioned Miss Patrick to me, had 

spoken of her, as an easy, amiable girl, entirely submissive to all 

the low caprices of her aunt: I was therefore surprised at the 

spirit which she betrayed in speaking of her mother ;— but I had 

a message to convey, and I was not to be intimidated by a little 

petulance, so I told her it was absolutely necessary that she 

should hear all that I had to say. 

* She replied, ‘ I owe everything to my aunt :—my father has 

used her ill, and I know that she would disapprove of my speaking 

with any one about family affairs.’ 

‘I told her that no neglect nor unkindness could cancel the 

obligations which united children to parents, and insisted that 
she should hear her mother’s last message, and consent to receive, 

and promise to read, the bible. 

“ She did not refuse to accept this last bequest, and accordingly 
it was sent to her the next day; but, upon the whole, our con- 

ference was so unsatisfactory, that my remark to my family upon 
it, was, ‘ there is little good to be hoped for in this quarter ; that 
young girl has imbibed all the low, selfish principles of her aunt, 
and hides a cold heart under a smiling countenance.’ I cannot 
easily forget the answer which was made me on this occasion, by 
my daughter Mary; ‘ Papa,’ she said, * Miss Patrick’s heart may 
now be cold and selfish,—perhaps it is,—for she has been brought 
up in a worldly way; but why may not a new heart be given to 
her, and then she will no longer be cold and selfish ; and that 
bible, if she reads it, as you say she promised, may be blessed to 
her—I think it will.’ 

“You are right, my child,’ I answered, ‘and I blame myself 
for want of faith.’ 

“Some time passed after this, in which we heard little of 
Miss Patrick, excepting that her aunt took her into every scene 
of gaiety to which the old lady herself could obtain admittance. 
But even whilst this order of things, this career of folly, was 
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going forward, my daughter was met one day by Louisa, who 
said, coming smilingly forward, ‘tell your dear papa, that I have 
informed my aunt about the bible, and she makes no objection to 
my keeping it and reading it: she says she always loved my 
mother, and was only sorry that she did not see her before her 
death.’ 

‘‘ My daughter insisted that this was a token the bible was 
doing its work, adding, ‘now, papa, are you not convinced ?” 

“ «Of what my child?’ I asked. 

“ «That the good seed has taken root, papa ;" she answered. 

“« «IT do, I will believe, Mary,’I replied, ‘though I cannot discern 
any decided token in what you have related.’ 

«Ts not faith the evidence of things not seen, papa?’ she said. 

“« True,’ I answered, ‘and sight is not faith, my child; I confess 
that I am too much inclined to seek the visible proofs of unseen 
things, in spite of all the experience which I have enjoyed, of the 
divine dealings with the rebels of the human race.’ 

‘‘ We heard of a few more balls, and several showy entertain- 
ments, in which the aunt and niece took their parts; and then 
that Mrs. Stokes was unwell, was taken worse, and, at length, 
confined to her chamber. 

“| then thought it time to call at the door, and to ask if my 
attendance on the old lady would be acceptable. I did so, and 
sent up my message, but was not admitted. I called again, 
another day, and was received by an old woman who had been 
employed to attend Miss Patrick when she was first taken from 
her parents, and was still kept in the house. The old servant 
took me into a parlour, and there, with tears, she lamented the 
condition of the child she had reared, expressing her fears lest 
what she was going through, in attendance by night and day on 
her aunt, would utterly break down her health. She farther 
described Mrs. Stokes as being in a state of perpetual and violent 
irritability ; and that she would scarcely suffer any one to come 
near her, but her niece. The old servant did not spare her 
mistress, nor leave any parts unfinished of the picture which she 
drew of a person of uneducated mind and pampered habits, suffer- 
ing under the consequences of many years of self-indulgence ; 
the description, however, which she gave of the unwearied pa- 
tience, and the invariable gentleness and sweetness of the young 
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lady’s conduct, caused me to exclaim more than once, ‘This is not 
4 natural; this must surely be a work of grace!’ 
q “ «No doubt, Sir; no doubt;’ replied the servant, ‘It is grace 
| only that gives us strength to do well; and when I see my own 
g dear child pondering, as she does, over her poor mother’s bible, 
45 by the chamber-lamp, I cannot doubt from what source that 
4 strength comes.’ 
oo. “ The death of Mrs. Stokes was announced to me the day after 
. my second visit. I immediately repaired to the house, and 
7” having sent up my name, was received by Miss Patrick, not with 
y . ‘ her former reserve, but with an expression of the strongest wel- 

) ¥ come. She never referred once to her late fatigues, though her 
} ¥ appearance proved that they had been severe, but she gave me a 
 -* more hopeful account of the last moments of her aunt, than I had 
FF expected to hear. She told me that she had persuaded her to 
: | hear her read from the old bible, the bequest of her mother, many 
times during her illness ; and that several times she had spoken 
of herself as a grievous sinner, and one who could only be 
saved through the merits of Christ: ‘and’ added Louisa, ‘ during 
the last night, | had even brought her to say, that she would 
send for my father if she lived till the next day, and implore him 
to forgive all her unkindness. But it was too late;’ added the 
weeping girl; ‘by the morning light her mind had been with- 
drawn from all present things, and her whole soul subdued by 
such feelings of terror, that she could only cry and call upon the 
name of her Saviour as her only hope, without whose aid, the 
horrors she then felt, must last for ever. Oh, Sir! this was 
awful indeed; but whilst | knelt weeping by the bed, which 
trembled under her, she became calm, raised her eyes, and lifted 
her hands as if trying to bring them together; and feebly crying 
‘I see! I see now! I see!—my salvation is nigh!’ breathed her 
last.’ | 

“* Called in the last moment—at the eleventh hour,’ I answered, 
‘she has received her hire with those who have borne the burthen 
of the day, for she has been made one with Him to whom all 
things belong |!’ 

“And so saying, I caused Louisa to kneel with me, and join 
in a solemn thanksgiving for this signal evidence of the vastness 
of God's grace in Christ Jesus.” 
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The sympathies of our friend almost choked his utterance, and 
he paused for some minutes at this affecting portion of his narra- 
tive. There were eyident indications amongst his auditory, of 
heartfelt interest, and some slight symptoms of impatience on the 
part of our kind host; who seemed to think he had a deeper 
stake in the history than any of his brethren in the ministry. 
‘“‘ We shall hear more, I hope,” said he, “‘ about our young evan- 
gelist,—we shall find, I have little doubt, that Louisa will adorn 
the doctrine of God her Saviour in all things ?”’ 

‘You will ;’’ resumed the narrator, “but | must crave your 
farther indulgence for a short period.”’ M. M.S. 

(To be continued.) 


THE DANGER OF BAD HABITS. 
( Abridged from Gurney’s Thoughts on Habit and Discipline.) 


The Scriptures often speak of the wicked ways of mankind. 
The ‘‘ way ”’ of a man is his Aabit. Thus we read, that shortly 
before the flood, ‘‘ God looked upon the earth, and behold, it was 
corrupt; for all flesh had corrupted his way upon the earth.” 
Again, the Psalmist says—and the Apostle repeats his saying— 
‘There is none righteous, no not one, there is none that under- 
standeth, there is none that seeketh after God; they are all gone 
out of the way, they are together become unprofitable; there is 
none that doeth good, no not one—destruction and misery are 
in their ways, and the way of peace they have not known.”’ 

In point of fact, Scripture and experience unite in affording 
a melancholy evidence that mankind in their fallen nature are 
under the dominion of Satan, ‘‘ the god of this world.’’ Now, 


if any one should inquire what is the main instrument by which - 


he confirms his authority over us—first, gently chaining his 


slaves, and afterwards, by imperceptible degrees increasing the ~ 


weight and number of their fetters—the answer is plain. The 
instrument which he delights to use for this purpose, is evil habit. 
In order to make the subject clear, we cannot do better than 
select an example. Let us examine the history of some notorious 
criminal who is about to suffer the last penalty of the law. What 
was the beginning, and what the progress of his ‘‘way?’’ Very 
probably in early life he was induced, under a loose education, 
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to neglect the Sabbath, and to exchange the duties of public 
‘ worship for amusement and dissipation. Under such circum- 
: stances he naturally addicted himself to games of chance, and to 
| this stimulus as naturally added another, that of ardent spirits. 
'y . While the habits of idleness, gambling, and drinking to excess, 
were winding themselves around him, his power of self-control 
was gradually weakened, and his impatience of the control of 
others grew stronger by indulgence. Gross ideas with which he 
: had become familiar were for ever at hand, like demons waiting 
: on his steps, to conduct him into sin; and the force of this 
mental association was multiplied tenfold by the example and 
influence of wicked company. His passions now became un- 
governable, and must be satisfied at any cost. The line of integ- 
rity was presently broken through; falsehood flowed from his 
lips as a matter of course, and no longer did he hesitate to seize 
the property of his neighbour. He sought the midnight hour as 
a cover for his crimes, and deeds of darkness became first his 
_ habit, next his delight. Blasphemy and rebellion against his 
FF Maker, confirmed by custom, were soon accompanied by a reck- 

- less cruelty towards his fellow-men. Habituated by degrees to 


' 


| 3 rapine and violence, and bound in Satan’s adamantine chain, he 
. _ at length completed his race of wickedness, by a deliberate act of 
murder. 


Every one who examines the moral philosophy of such a case, 
must perceive that it was through the faculty of habit, that sin, 
small in its beginning, and most insinuating in its progress, 
- ° obtained its perfect mastery over the mind of the transgressor. 
Hi | ; The passive impression of virtue gradually declined ; the active 
- principle of vice was settled in the constitution. The several bad 
i 7 habits which the individual had formed, all attained to their 
maturity by an imperceptible growth; and although, perhaps, 
— distinct in their nature, they wrought with a combined force in: 
_ promoting and completing his ruin. 

Bad habits of action are, for the most part, inseparably con- 
ee nected with a disordered or vicious state of mind ; the disposition 
a prompts the action, and the action confirms the disposition, 
| . : which becoming at length habitual and constitutional, is like an 
i Bt ever-flowing fountain within us—a fountain of bitter waters. 
Some persons are prone to view almost every subject through 
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a ridiculous medium : it is their pleasure and their genius to dis- 
cover odd associations, and there is nothing so familiar on the 
one hand, or so grave on the other, as not to excite their faculty 
of jesting. It is surprising in how great a degree this faculty is 
strengthened by indulgence, and how quickly it becomes the 
leading feature in a man’s manners and character. When this is 
the case, it is easy to perceive the truth of the apostle’s declara- 
tion, that jesting is not “convenient ;”’ by which term he may 
be understood to mean, that it is unsuitable to the purposes of 
life, and inconsistent with the dignity of the Christian character. 
The inveterate jester is sure to lose his weight in society; the 
wares in which he deals are contemptible ; and when he sets his 
wanton foot on sacred ground, and learns to deride the doctrines 
of religion, or to joke in the words of Scripture, his habit becomes 
a perilous one indeed. Who shall say that such a man is not 
in danger of laughing away his soul into endless woe? 

A notorious infidel of modern times, was in his earlier days 
reputed to be a religious man, and was even engaged in the 
ministry of the gospel. Two features in his character (as I learn 
from a person who knew him well) combined to lead him astray, 
and were finally the means of changing him into a blasphemer 
against God. The first was self-conceit ; the second was a resist- 
less habit of turning every thing into ridicule. 

Antiquity had her weeping, as well as her laughing philosopher, 
and there are murmurers in the world as well as jesters. Some 
persons are prone to a sour temper, and habituated to gloomy 
views. It is not that they have that lively impression of their 
own unworthiness and of the sinfulness of the world, which leads 
them to embrace and promote the gospel. It is that they lament 
over their lot, perceive only the dark side of the question, and 
take a distorted view both of themselves and others. Such a state 
of mind is fixed and matured through a long course of querulous 
emotions, and these are perpetually strengthened by ebullitions 
of temper and complaining words. The habit of the murmurer 
is indeed an evil one; it is utterly opposed to the gracious designs 
of our Heavenly Father, who plans our happiness and demands 
our gratitude and praise. Such a man is exposed to the deepest 
danger ; he may easily go on from bad to worse, until complaint 
shall become blasphemy—and his awful end may be to “ curse 
God and die.”’ 
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Still more common is a splenetic humour towards our friends 
and acquaintances, often productive of sayings not the less cruel 
because they are witty, and displaying itself, when all wit is want- 
ing, in low-born detraction. This is a humour, which, with the 
sinister practices resulting from it, is ever found to own the sway 
of habit; and when it is once fixed in the mental constitution, 
the misanthrope becomes at once miserable himself, and a fruit- 
ful source of misery to all around him. 

Who cannot trace the influence of custom, in the anxious 
thoughts, and studious penury of the miser, who, growing rich 
by slow degrees, starves himself and his dependants, in the same 
progressive ratio, from an ever-increasing terror of poverty ? | 

“What shall be given unto thee, or what shall be done unto 
thee, thou false tongue? Sharp arrows of the mighty, with coals 
of juniper: (Psalm cxx. 4.) There is nothing more natural 
to man than this false tongue ; it is inherent in his fallen nature, 
and is set in action by him who was a liar from the beginning, 
and “‘ the father of it :”’ (John viii. 44.) Yet its flippant facility ; 
first in paring down, or exaggerating truth, and at length in 
sacrificing and demolishing it, without reserve, and on all sorts 
of occasions—displays in a remarkable manner the insinuating 
influence, and in the end, the irrevocable tyranny of bad habit. 


SYMPATHY AND SUCCOUR. 


To such of my young readers as have been well instructed, or 
are in any degree right-minded, I need scarcely observe, that the 
question,—** What does the all-seeing God think of me ?”’ is far 
more important than “‘ What do my fellow-creatures think of 
me ?’’—that the enquiry, ‘“‘ What am I?” is more profitable than 
“What do I appear?’ Nevertheless, if used subordinately, the 
opinion of man may assist us also. For since Scripture says, 
“With the same measure we mete, it shall be measured to us 
again,”’ we may form some estimate of our own character, by the 
impression it makes on those around us. To this end, I am about 
to introduce to you three little girls, who held very different 
degrees in the love of those who knew then. And I think I may 


add, that according as you resemble the one or the other, will be 
the amount of affection felt for yourselves. 
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Fanny, Maria, and Eliza, were sisters. They had received the 
same instruction, and were so similar in person, that a stranger 
scarcely knew them one from another. Fanny was fourteen, and 
the others, who were twins, a year younger. Now, among 
the friends with whom these young people associated, though 
many were sensible of Fanny’s value, few felt for her anything 
so tender as love: most of them, on the contrary, loved Maria at 
first sight, but their regard invariably diminished, as their acquain- 
tance increased. Eliza was the only one who gained and kept 
affection. This difference might be traced to the different degree 
and mode in which they observed the law of kindness. Fanny’s 
rough and active nature, would do much to serve her fellow- 
creatures ; but the law of kindness was never on her lips. With 
Maria, kind and appropriate words were always ready; but to 
afford effectual aid, comported not with her settled habits of self- 
indulgence. In Eliza, however, gentle manners and self-denying 
exertion were combined: so that, young as she was, she was 
applied to with confidence, for any service in her power to render. 
The few sketches I intend to give of these sisters, will, I think, 
illustrate the effects of succour without sympathy, sympathy 
without succour, and the happy results flowing from the union 
of both. 

‘* How grieved I am, dear mamma,’’ said Maria, “‘ that Ardley 
has been obliged to go so suddenly; especially now you are so 
weak and sadly. Poor thing! how distressed she seemed at her 
mother’s danger. What will you do without her, mamma ?”’ 

““ Why, my love, as our usual helps are busy in the harvest- 
fields, we must do the best we can, and all make ourselves useful 
to-day.” 

“‘ 1 wish now, I had written to cousin Augusta yesterday,” replied 
Maria thoughtfully; ‘it cannot be put off longer: and those 
flowers in my little garden I must move, or they will be too big 
to transplant. However, I will make all possible haste, and then 
come and ask you what I shall do.” 

_ “Mrs. Shenfield well knew how to estimate this promise of 
assistance : and her eye turned towards her quiet Eliza, who was 
then entering the room. 

‘‘Mamma,”’ she said, “‘ may I take the little ones for a walk? 
I will take great care of them.”’ 
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“ Thank you, dear child! it will be the most useful thing you 
can do.” 

“ And when we are gone, you will lie down on the sofa for an 
hour ?’’ added Eliza, affectionately kissing her mother. ~ 

“I will endeavor to do so, when I have attended to a few 
necessary things.” 

“ Well, you must not, dear mamma, tire yourself. Fanny, I 
am sure, will do anything she can.” 

Away went Eliza, and met her sister in the nursery. “Is 
Ardiey's mother so very ill ?’’ Fanny enquired. 

“O very ill indeed. The inflammation is not at all subdued, and 
Mr. Hensley thinks her in great danger. She is suffering acute 
pain.” 

“I heard she was in pain,”’ rejoined Fanny ; “‘ so I sent some 
of the flannel aunt gave me for my charity-drawer, and asked 
mamma for some camphorated spirits, that they might dip it in: 
for | shall never forget the relief I found from using it.—But 
really one quarter of an hour could have made but little difference ; 
what a confusion the nursery is left in,” continued Fanny, as she 
busily brushed up the hearth. 

“Why, I dare say,” replied Eliza, “ Ardley never gave it one 
thought. Suppose you or I were suddenly to hear dear mamma 
was in danger, I am sure every thing else would go clean out of 
our minds. But you will soon be able to set all straight, for | am 
just come to take the little ones out.” | 

“‘ You take them out! I am sure you can never manage with 
them. I had much better come and help you.” 

“*O yes, Ican. Mamma has given me leave; and you will be 
so useful to her at home.” 

“ Well! at any rate, I will help to dress them. Mary, you are 
quite old enough to dress yourself Come, Willy, put away your 
playthings : how dirty your hands are, they will have to be washed 
before you go out.” 

Willy began to cry ; and Mary said, she was sure she couldn't 
button her spencer, and she did not wish to go at all. 

Poor Eliza feared the little republic would be all in commotion. 
Possessing, however, some portion of feminine tact, she set about 
smoothing matters as well as she could. 


“ No; let me carry this through, dear Fanny,” she said : “ there 
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is one thing that I know mamma will tire herself with, if we do 
not forestall her; and that is, counting up the linen for the 
washerwoman, 

“« What, has not Ardley set down the linen? That is without 
excuse ; for it ought to have been done when her brother came.” 

Before Eliza had time to reply, Fanny was in another room, 
sorting and preparing the weekly bundle. So taking up the toy- 
box, she addressed herself to the little boy, “‘ Here, Willy, is your 
box, see how quickly you can put them in. Come, Mary,” she 
added in a cheerful tone, “‘ you must not look cross this bright 
morning. Of course Fanny did not mean you to fasten the 
spencer, but she wished you to be quick, and so do I; for I should 
like to have time to reach the Hazel-wood.” 

Up jamped Mary. Willy’s hands were presented for washing, 
and ‘‘ the Hazel-wood'! the Hazel-wood!’’ resounded from all 
sides. In ten minutes they were all on their way; and a very 

pleasant walk they enjoyed, in the care of their good natured 
sister. Fanny’s activity was very useful at home, and when the 
family met at dinner, all things were prosperously accomplished. 
By that time, Jane, the housemaid, having hastened her work, 
was able to take the place of nurse for the rest of the day. Maria 
blushed, as she joined the party, with a letter neatly sealed up in 
her hand. 

‘‘T am so sorry,” she began, “that I could be of no use this 
morning; but I have only just finished. The garden took so 
much longer than I expected.” 

“ We have managed very comfortably ;”” replied Mrs. Shenfield. 
“‘T am only sorry on your own account, that you cannot share 
the pleasure Fanny and Eliza must feel, in having been really 
valuable.” 

So ended the first day. On the next, a respectable woman 
whom they sometimes employed, left her gleaning for a few hours, 
to render assistance. 

“You were very good to come, Mrs. Burton,” observed 
Maria. ‘‘I am so glad you were able; for now, dear mamma 
will neither be fatigued nor anxious.” Then, turning to her sisters, 
she added, “‘ 1 wish I had been at liberty yesterday, for now the 
need is over.” 

Fanny and Eliza, however, still found plenty to do: and when 
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Mrs. Shenfield, after being detained for some time by a visitor, 
re-entered the nursery, the former was diligently engaged with 
the basket of stockings and socks ; while the latter’s light step 
was soon heard on the stairs, bringing a cup of arrow-root, which 
she had requested the cook to make. 

“ Now take it, dear mamma, before you get faint :”’ was her 
kind exhortation, as she placed her little waiter on the table ; 
accompanying the words by an affectionate kiss. 

A tear started in their parent’s eye. “‘ Thank you, dear children, 
for all your love and assistance : this will refresh me very much ; 
it is the best thing you could have brought. And you, Fanny, 
have been diligent, so far to reduce the contents of the basket.” 

“Why I knew,” answered Fanny, “‘ they must be done; so I 
thought I might as well set about them.” 

“ A very philosophic conclusion! “replied her mamma, smiling. 
I give you credit, however, my Fanny, for a much kinder motive. 
And now we will sit down, and finish the work together.” 

“© that will be pleasant,” said Eliza; resuming her employ- 
ment on a baby’s nightcap, of which she was crimping the border. 
“ How glad I am that this is the vacation.” 

“ And now,” observed Fanny, “ if my lady Maria had not some 
unfortunate engagement, she might have read to us.” 

“ Hush, Fanny!’’ said her mamma: “ never suffer yourself to 
speak sarcastically of your sister. Maria ought to have been 
with you, making herself useful: as the day advances, she will 
feel this; and feel it more powerfully, than if I were to speak 
now.”’ 

“* What an industrious party!" exclaimed Mr. Shenfield, as he 
entered the nursery ; “it is really quite cruel to disturb it. But, 
mamma, I have had Peggy brought up from the meadow, thinking 
a ride would do you good this beautiful morning. We poor 
ignorant men! how little we know about stockings and baby- 

Mrs. Shenfield smiled ; and the little girls laughed heartily. 
“O do go, mamma,” said Eliza : while Fanny added, “ we can do 
it all just as well without you.” 

“ Words more kind than courtly;” observed her papa : “actions, 
however, speak loudest ; and your’s Fanny, are generally useful. 
So we will hope the acceptable phrases are to come.” 
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** And I, of course,”’ said Mrs. Shenfield, “ ought to have one 
ready for the present occasion. With many thanks therefore to 
you all, for your tender care, I will proceed to prepare myself. 
That I shall enjoy a ride, | need not say: and I think we may 
aid the home-exigencies also, if you have no objection, by taking 
two of the little ones.” 

Away went the happy chaise party; and Fanny and Eliza, 
though missing their mamma’s company, were happy also: the 
former rather too bustling and self-important; yet not to any 
such degree, as to ruffle Eliza’s easy temper. 

They had been sitting nearly two hours, when Maria made her 
appearance, with a very pretty shaded purse nearly completed. 
“ Where is mamma?” she enquired. 

‘*Gone away, in a chaise,” answered Eliza, laughing. 

“‘ Where have you been, I think?” exclaimed Fanny, “not to 
know what has been going on in the house the whole morning.” 

“IT have been netting in the summer-house,” said Maria, 
coloring: ‘‘I thought as Mrs. Burton was come, there would be 
nothing to do. What; have you been attending to all that 
work! perhaps there is something still for me ?”’ 

“O no; we have just finished,” replied Fanny. But Eliza, 
thinking her sister must feel very unhappy, added, 

“ Here is one pair of socks not begun.” 

‘Ts there really only one pair?”’ was the answer. ‘“‘ Why, then, 
I should be hindering myself, and yet scarcely helping you. The 
time would just last to go to the village before dinner; and I was 
come to ask mamma, whether I might get my tassels and slides.” 

“O by all means,” said Fanny: as Maria, with a still deeper 
blush, left the nursery. 

Eliza was just beginning,—“ and I dare say Maria will be 
delighted,” when a very cross look from Fanny silenced her. 
“Do let her go,”” she said, “‘ instead of contriving ways by which 
she may pretend to serve others, when she is pleasing herself. It 
would only be a proper pride, to refuse her help, if she offered it.” 

“ Well, dear, don’t be angry. Papa says, ‘a proper pride’ is a 
very improper term. For my part, I was only thinking of Maria's 
dull morning, as she could neither join the working nor the riding 

The work, however, was finished, even in time to give Maria a 
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walk: and by Jane’s assistance, the old baby and the new baby, 
as Maria called the infant and its immediate predecessor, were 
added to the party. 

In the evening, when all—Maria excepted—were looking as 
happy as the remembrance of a well-employed day could make 
them, Mr. Shenfield improved these little occurrences in the 
following manner. 

“You will be pleased, dear children, to hear that Ardley’ s 
mother is much better: we rode that way and enguired. Her 
eldest daughter is come to nurse her; so Ardley will return to- 
night. We must not forget to thank God for this family-mercy. 
Ardley takes a deep interest in all our concerns, and we are bound 
in gratitude to feel the same for her. We shall learn, I trust also, 
to receive the comfort attending her services, as the daily gift of 
our heavenly Father ; instead of looking upon it as a matter of 
course. With respect to yourselves, my children,’’ he continued, 
“1 have been gratified by seeing, how cheerfully you fell in with 
these providential circumstances; and fulfilled the little duties 
rising out of them. I shall preserve your pictures in my mind, 
Fanny and Eliza, sitting so diligently at work ; and you, Maria, 
I suppose, were busy somewhere ?”’ 

Maria’s tears fell fast. ‘I would, papa, willingly have helped, 
had I known there was anything to do: Fanny and Eliza might 
have told me.”’ 

“No vain excuses, Maria: above all, no blaming your more 
praise-worthy sisters. You knew just as much as they, only you 
could not deny yourself, by relinquishing your own little plans. 
I have long observed with pain, the entire selfishness of your 
character. Indeed I must not hesitate to tell you, that even your 
soft-sounding words, devoid of any meaning, are but the result of 
a selfish desire to gain affection, by that which requires no sacrifice. 
No one loves warm, affectionate expressions, more than I ; they 
double the value of every kindness. But, if unaccompanied by 
corresponding actions, they become disgusting. In fact, if the 
one must be disjoined from the other, I agree with the old proverb, 
* A little help is worth a great deal of pity.” But there is no need 
for the separation. To serve and please at the same time, makes 
a person lovely and beloved. While sympathy without succour 
is useless, and succour without sympathy is painful, the union 
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of the two is soothing, efficient, and valuable. Let the law of 
kindness therefore dwell on your lips; but let it not stop there. 
Let love be without dissimulation : not in word only, but in deed 
and in truth. Set before you the self-denying example of Him, 
who, though equal with God, made Himself of no reputation ; 
took upon him the form of a servant, and became obedient unto 
death, even the death of the cross; that He might deliver sinners 
from perdition. Think of the mighty work which He accom- 
plished : think of the tender, gentle spirit he manifested, and 
pray that the Holy Spirit may, in some measure, conform you to 
your Saviour’s likeness. Remember His command, ‘ As I have 
loved you, Jove one another. By this shall all men know that 
ye are my disciples, if ye love one another.’ 
* Let love thro’ all your actions run, 
And all your words be mild: 
Live like the blessed virgin’s Son, 
That sweet and lovely Child.’ 


“So, as you advance in life, those who need sympathy and 
succour, will delight to look to you. And while tenderly respond- 
ing to their confidence, the love of your family, the affection of 
your friends, the blessing of them who were ready to perish, shall 


far more than repay every exertion, and —— sacrifice, you may 
be enabled to make.” S. 8. S. 


THE CROSS AND THE CRUCIFIX. 


Tue solemn notes of vespers are alternately swelling and dying 
away over the smooth lake, on whose margin stands a monastery, 
half embosomed in woods, and sheltered by a mountain range. 
As the traveller approaches it from the road, the last gorgeous 
colors of sunset are flashing upon its turrets, glancing upon the 
pointed crags of the hills behind, and beaming through the top- 
most boughs of the light trees which fringe them. The magni- 
ficence of the mountain tops is indescribable. A dark shade 
runs along that side of the lake which is next the rocks, but it 
fades by the softest gradations, until the glassy water reflects the 
hues of the sky and hills. The traveller almost imagines that 
the radiance of heaven is resting upon a terrestrial abode of 
saints ; and his fancy creates fit occupants for a home so beauti- 
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ful. The cadence of their voices employed in holy song assures 
him, that his idea is correct ; the dwelling and the employment 
accord; the place is invested with a sanctity and a glory which 
belong not to earth. 

As he winds along, the sun-light fades, and the full moon 
becomes brighter and brighter. The hues of the sky and lake 
are no longer crimson and gold; but blue, from the deepest to 
the softest, and silver. Splendour has given place to serenity. 
The vesper chaunt has ceased, and the monks have retired to their 
solitary devotions. Surely they are blessed ! 

Ah! traveller, had you been within the richly adorned chapel, 
instead of gazing on the outside of the monastery ; had the reality 
instead of the romance been before you, your feelings would have 
been widely different. The voices of the monks made sweet 
melody amidst the sun-beams and the moon-light, the moun- 
tains and the waters; but where was the melody of the heart? 
The careless stare, the rubicund visage, the haughty eye, and 
numerous other indications, betrayed the utter want of devotion. 
The vespers were an empty form. One or two proud pharisces 
there were who felt that they were doing God service by their 
worship, and whose self-righteousness was inflated, as they 
reflected upon the regularity of their prayers and praises ; but 
the majority assembled just because it was the order of the house 
to do so. 

But there is one pale emaciated creature, who needs to be 
supported from the chapel to his cell, he has surely been earnest 
and humble in his devotions; let us follow him. The cell is 
small and dark, and damp, and cold—a place of his own choosing. 
A lamp is lighted, over a small table, upon which lie a crucifix 
and a prayer book. In one corner stands a coffin half filled with 
ashes—this is his bed; near it lies a knotted scourge, an instru- 
ment of self-inflicted torture. A skull grins horribly upon the 
wail, and cross bones are beneath it. The door is locked; and 
he seats himself upon the ground, a more melancholy object than 
a criminal in a condemned cell. But the external horrors are 
nothing when compared with those within the breast of the 
unhappy man. He knows himself to be a sinner; he knows 
that God must punish sin; he is in dread of eternal torment. 
Ignorant of the infinite evil of sin, he hopes by voluntary tortures 
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now, to escape the pains of hell hereafter, or rather to obtain a 
speedy deliverance from purgatory. The hair-cloth shirt is thrown 
back from his shoulders, already lacerated by the scourge, which 
is applied afresh, until, half fainting, he desists, and presses a 
crucifix to his bosom. It has sharp edges, and numerous are 
the wounds which it has inflicted upon his breast. Alas! poor 
monk. What! are these pains to atone for sin—that abominable 
thing which the Lord hateth? Their everlasting infliction would 
not be sufficient ! 

But now he prays; he kneels, at least, before the crucifix; 
surely he will now find peace! With passionate gestures he 
clasps and kisses the holy rood; bedews it with tears, and 
implores the figure extended upon it to wash away his sin. Can 
a sinner perish clasping the cross? 

There is no relief to his burdened heart; and why? It is an 
idol that he clasps. That ebony figure cannot save him. It 
inspires him with no idea of the atonement, with no faith in the 
Crucified. Just as useless are his prayers to it, as are the prayers 
of the Hindoo to Brahma, or of the African to his fetish; and, 
when exhausted by his fruitless toils, the miserable monk lays 
himseif down among the ashes, his conscience is not pacified, his 
soul is not at rest; his dreams are of fiends and horrid figures, 
and there is no hand to drive them away. This is the sorrow 
which worketh death ; he has never experienced repentance unto 
life. 

In the library of the monastery stands a book which could show 
him the real road to happiness; but he looks not on its blessed 
pages. The Bible is there, but it is unread; illuminated, en- 
closed in costly binding, clasped with silver, and unopened, 
remains the directory to eternal life, while generation after 
generation of its proprietors sink into everlasting death ! 

But it may, perhaps, be asked, “ Is it just in God to abandon 
to despair a creature convinced of sin, and desirous of obtaining 
pardon ?’’ Yes, it is just in God to punish sin: the holiness of 
his nature requires it; and it is a wonderful thing that he saves 
any. He who is saved, is saved by free grace; he who perishes, 
richly deserves it. The fallen angels have perished, and justly 
80; equally just is it that every sinful man who will not come to 
Christ should perish too. There is no merit in terrors and 
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anxieties to escape punishment, or else the criminal condemned 
by human law to die, would merit deliverance, when he recoils - 
from the instrument of death; and Satan would merit deliverance 
when he shrinks beneath his unutterable woe. 

Dear young friends, sorrow for the consequences of sin cannot 
save you from those consequences. The blood of Christ alone 
can do it. The apostle Paul tells us, that Israel who followed 
after righteousness, hath not attained unto the law of right- 
eousness. Wherefore? “ Because they sought it not by faith, 
but as it were by the works of the law.” 

How different is the case of the awakened sinner, when he 
embraces, not a crucifix, but the Cross ; when his eyes are by the 
Holy Spirit opened to behold the glory of God’s plan of salva- 
tion; when by faith he perceives Jesus Christ suffering and 
dying upon the tree, and casts his sins upon the Saviour. Like 
Bunyan’s pilgrim, the burden falls from his shoulders, and he 
goes on his way rejoicing. Instead of looking with the eye of 
flesh upon an image, he gazes with the eye of faith upon “the 
living One,’”’ who became dead, and is alive again, and who liveth 
for evermore. After such a sight of Christ, the ransomed man 
seeks no more to work olit a righteousness of his own; he sub- 
mits unto the righteousness of God. 

Thus was Luther released from the terrors of the law which 
overtook him when he saw himself to be a sinner. That great 
reformer struggled long to save himself, but he was led by the 
good providence of God to study the Bible. There he beheld the 
cross of Christ; there he beheld the wondrous doctrine of justifi- 
cation by faith, and he became a new man. His soul was filled 
with peace ; and along with peace was given strength to perform 
the noble work to which his Lord and Master had called him. 
Luther was a miserable man until from the cross of Christ joy 
beamed into his heart. 

“ If I be lifted up from the earth I will draw all men unto me!” 
So spake the Saviour, in prospect of those agonies by which he 
was to make atonement for the sins of his people. The work 
which the Father had given him to do, was finished on the cross. 
When he died there, death was abolished, and the prince of this 
world cast out. Thus the cross became the grand attraction of 
the christian, the very standard of the followers of the crucified. 
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“God forbid that I should glory,’’ said St. Paul, “ save in the 
cross of Jesus Christ, my Lord.’”’ Even angels desire to look 
upon the mystery of the cross, hovering around it in wonder and 
adoration ; while the redeemed from among men bless God for it 
to all eternity. 

The cross is, therefore, a fit symbol of christianity, a correct 
figure of the plan of salvation itself. But it was changed from a 
figure into an idol. A material image began to be used; and 
that image was exalted to the place which Christ alone ought to 
have occupied. And those who thus perverted the gospel were 
given up to their own delusions. The worship of the represen- 
tation of the cross was but one of the abominations of the 
mystery of iniquity, but it was a great one. Those who knew 
not, and cared not for salvation by Christ, regarded a crucifix 
with veneration. The spiritual was lost, and the material was 
doated upon. 

Before the time of Constantine, all the enormities which were 
afterwards gathered and preserved by the Romish church, were 
in full luxuriance. ‘‘ Pious frauds’’ were unhesitatingly practised 
by the corrupt clergy. The fanaticism of the Empress Helena, 
was a fit subject for them to work upon; and the pompous pre- 
tence of discovering the real cross upon which our Lord was 
crucified, was a successful expedient to enrich themselves by her 
credulity. Faith, love, and holiness, were set at nought, and the 
privilege of bowing before that wooden idol was eagerly desired. 
Thousands of pilgrims who never sought redemption through the 
blood of Christ, flocked to his imagined sepulchre, and adored 
the pretended instrument of his death. This fraud brought gold 
into the coffers of the church; but it was the occasion of much 
sin and misery. A sight by faith of the cross of Christ would 
have purified the hearts of those pilgrims; but multitudes saw 


- with the carnal eye the pretended cross, and remained about its 


precincts to wallow in the very filthiness of sin. 

See that Italian bandit! He has just been employed in the 
robbery of travellers ; and one brave youth who dared to wrestle 
with him has fallen by his stiletto. He is returning to his moun- 
tain retreat, bearing a portion of the spoil. There is a rivulet 
near an angle of the rugged road, with a broad piece of green 
sward curving in the bend of the stream. A wooden cross is 
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erected there ; and the robber, with fresh blood upon his hands, 
uncovers his head and kneels, muttering a prayer. Then, satis- 
fied with his piety, he proceeds, quite ready for another deed of 
rapine and murder. 

But here is a solitary cell in a gaol. The inhabitant has been 
convicted of crime. Multitudes of sins rise to his recollection. 
The terrors of God’s law overwhelm him. He is visited bya 
messenger of mercy. There is no crucifix in the hand of the 
servant of God—no image is held before the eyes of the sinner, 
but blessed words from a holy book are pronounced in his ear, 
and the Spirit of God carries them home to his heart. “ The 
blood of Jesus Christ cleanseth from all sin.”” “ This is a faith- 
ful saying, and worthy of all acceptation, that Jesus Christ came 
into the world to save sinners.”” ‘“‘ Believe on the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and thou shalt be saved.”” The Spirit gives him faith, and 
and his faith lays hold of the cross. Penitence and humble joy, 
love of God and hatred of sin, are born within him ;— he is re- 
newed in the spirit of his mind. He is banished from his coun- 
try, and he owns the justice of his sentence ; but he is reconciled 
to God. Many are the temptations which assail him in the situ- 
ation in which he is placed, surrounded by the vilest of human 
beings; but now he loathes the sin he formerly loved; and is 
kept by the power of God through faith unto salvation. The re- 
ligion of the crucifix renders a man easy in wickedness—that of 
the cross extinguishes even the love of iniquity. 

How wretchedly misnamed Christianity is that system which 
excludes the cross as the ground of a sinner's hope for eternity ; 
which reduces the Saviour to a mere man, who lived and suffered 
only as an example! If the poor Neologian or Socinian had but 
one glimpse of the exceeding sinfulness of sin, he would sink into 
utter despair under the idea that there ismo Saviour. If God be 
a God of truth and righteousness, that system would condemn 
the whole world to destruction, as surely as the rebel angels are 
condemned. It is only because their eyes are blinded to their 
own character that men with such views in religion can escape 
the horrors of the lost for one moment. . But they cannot always 
appear upon his great white throne ; and all kindreds of the earth 
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by his blood. There will be no denying Christ’s divinity then; 
but a striving to flee from the lightning of his countenance, and 
crying to the rocks and mountains to fall and cover them from the 
wrath of the Lamb: but all shall feel in their most inmost souls 
that day, that Jesus Christ is God; and that because he died 
upon the cross as an atonement, therefore he sits upon the 
throne as Judge. 

But it is not those merely who hold a false creed who despise 
the cross. There are many despisers of it among those who are 
called orthodox professors. Every one whodoes not goto Christ for 
salvation, slights his cross. It is a dreadful thing to think lightly 
of him who shed his blood for man’s salvation; to hear without 
emotion of the sufferings of Christ; to be unmoved when there 
is set before you the weight of that tremendous woe which love 
prompted him to endure that his people might be saved! If the 
love and the sorrow of Christ do not move your heart, nothing 
will move it until the flames of eternity are circling around you. 
Will you be careless then? Can your heart endure, or can your 
hands be strong when the wrath of a slighted Saviour is revealed. 
Nothing will more readily provoke God to depart from the sinner 
than to see him look carelessly on the sufferings and death of His 
well beloved Son. “ It is a fearful thing for God and the sinner 
to part at the cross of Christ.*”’ But a hard heart and a careless 
eye when the agonies of that cross are before us, may tempt Him 
who rejoices in the atonement as the masterpiece of his wisdom 
and love to leave us there in our impenitence. If an earthly 
friend suffer privations and sorrows to benefit one dear to him, 
and is repaid with coldness and neglect, we think the ungrateful 
recipient of his favors the vilest of men. How is it that we are 
so little moved with the ingratitude of slighting the most mighty, 
the most affectionate, and the most self-denying benefactor that 
the world ever saw? Man may think lightly of this ingratitude, 
but God treasures it up for righteous retribution. 

It is for the enduring of the cross that Christ is now highly 
exalted far above all principality, and power, and might, and every 
name that is named both in heaven and onearth. From all eter- 
nity the Son was God, and as sach he occupied the highest place 


* This striking idea is borrowed from a clergyman's expostulation with his 
people on the hardness of their heart. 
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in the universe. He was one with the Father and the Spirit, and 
equal with them in power and glory. But his glory as King of 
his church, and Ruler of the earth is something different from 
this. He became united to human nature—he became a servant ; 
—and then he carried that human nature up to God’s right hand, 
and received from the Father the special government of the world 
which he had redeemed. We may illustrate this by supposing 
that three persons are united in the sovereignty of some vast 
empire, a province of which has revolted; that one of the united 
sovereigns leaves his throne for a time, and reduces that province 
to obedience ; that he returns in triumph, dragging at his chariot 
wheels the leader of the rebellion, and receives as the reward of 
his successful toils the special government of the subdued and 
subjugated province —along with the glories and laurels of victory, 
in addition to all his former greatness. Thus the exaltation of 
Christ by the Father, in consequence of his sufferings unto death, 
does not prove that he originally held a place inferior to that of 
God ; but that to the glories of the eternal Godhead are added 
the honors of a victor over sin and death; of one who has led 
captive the great enemy of God and man ;*and has earned, by 
toils, and sufferings, and blood, the kingship of the world he has 
redeemed—who from the cross, and by the cross, has risen to 
the crown. 

So highly does the Father esteem the cross of his well- beloved 
Son! The glory of sovereign of the world is not too high a re- 
ward for his enduring it. It has glorified all the attributes of 
Godhead, justice, mercy, and wisdom, in particular ; and there- 
fore God looks with delight upon the cross of Christ. 

My young reader, what think you of the cross of Christ ? Is 
it the ground of your hope for eternity? Do you feel that unless 
Christ had died, you had been lost for ever? Do you glory im the 
cross? Do you perceive it to be the wisdom of God and the power 
of God unto salvation? Is he who hung upon the cross precious 
to you; is he in your estimation the chief among ten thousand, 
and altogether lovely? Do you love to meditate upon the work 
of Christ, upon the compassion of Christ, upon the sufferings of 
Christ ? Do you count all things but loss for the excellency of 
the knowledge of Christ Jesus your Lord; that you may win 
Christ, and be found in him, not having your own righteousness 
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which is of the law, but that which is by the faith of Christ ; 
even the righteousness which is of God by faith? If such are your 
views and feelings, happy are you; for such esteem of Christ 
and of his cross can be wrought in the soul only by the Spirit of 
God. Carefully cherish such sentiments; and study to grow 
in the knowledge and love of your Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ. 

Such love of the Redeemer is widely different from a merely 
sentimental sorrow for the sufferings of the innocent man; or an 
unavailing admiration of the benevolence of his life, and the purity | 
of his character. To feel a personal interest in the Saviour; a 
bond of faith and love uniting the soul to him; to look upon him 
as one connected with yourself, in whom is bound up all your 
happiness ; to view him as a dear friend, even the dearest of all 
friends—this is a Christian view of Christ. To know your own 
interest in him is not indispensable, though it is desirable, most 
desirable ; but the Christian who is redeemed by his blood can- 
not look upon Christ, as others do, in the light of a stranger, or 
a hero of history with whom they have no concern. If you are 
saved by the cross, you will love the Crucified, though you may 
not always be able to say “ My beloved is mine and I am 
his.”” 

On a Communion- Sabbath, a faithful and beloved minister of 
Jesus Christ was “‘ fencing the tables” at it is called in Scotland, 
solemnly warning all who are not the children of God, against 
the sin of daring to partake of that holy supper. In mentioning 
the marks of God’s people, one of which is love to Christ, he 
related the following anecdote. An individual had repeatedly 
applied for admission to the Lord's table, and had been as often 
rejected, because his knowledge was not sufficient to warrant his 
approach. Time after time, however, the application was made 
afresh, till the enquiry was put to him, why he persisted under 
such circumstances? “ I cannot tell,” was the reply, “* but this 
I can say, that as the flower opens its bosom to the sunshine, so 
my heart opens to Christ.” Dear young reader, is it so with 
your heart? Knowledge, it is presumed, you have, for you 
possess the Bible, and are of sound mind ; but do you love Jesus, 
and trust in the atonement he made on the cross? Then you 
will need no crucifix to animate your devotions. The material 
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figure would but hide the real Saviour from your view, like the 
dark shadow upon the flower, when the heart is opening to 
that better sunshine—the glory of the Sun of Righteousness 


THE PRESERVATION OF THE JEWISH NATION.* 


How wonderfully does the preservation of the Jewish people, 
throughout so long a tract of time, illustrate the Divine power ! — 
“ Their history in this respect is unparalleled. They can look 
back along a line of ancestry, compared with which that of the 
Norman peer, and the Saxon noble, are but of yesterday. Na- 
tions which did not begin to exist till long after the Jew had 
acquired a history, have long ago run their course and perished ; 
but he is unchanged. The Roman, the Athenian, the Babylonian, 
is now only a name—the shadow of a mame; yet when the most 
ancient of these powers was laying the foundation of its existence, 
the Jew could already trace back a genealogy of centuries. As 
the modern traveller surveys the remains of the arch of Titus at 
Rome, he feels himself bewildered in endeavoring to realize the 
distant date of its erection—and yet it commemorates only the 
last of a long series of Jewish dispersions. You read of the frag- 
ments of antiquity dug up from the ruins of Babylon, and your 
mind is carried still further back than by the Roman arch ; but the 
Jew possibly formed that Babylonian brick, and imprinted on it 
those arrow-headed characters. The pyramids of Egypt take 
your imagination still further back; the Jew not improbably 
helped to build the oldest of them.¢ Enter the most ancient of 
the royal tombs at Thebes, and elsewhere, and mark the national 
physiognomies painted on the walls { - you recognise that of the 
Jew unaltered to the present day. Time itself was young when 
* On this subject, see our volume for 1644, p 37. 
Against this statement it has been urged that the pyramids are of stone, whilst 
the Jews labored in brick and mortar: but neither are the pyramids ail built 
of stone, nor were the Jews restricted to labors im brick. Many interesting 


proofs might be brought forward in favor of the Jewish origin of these wonders 


of the world; some of which will be found in Taylor's Calmet, aud voce, 
Egypt.” 
+ Some of these are figured in our volume for 1844, pp. 37, 39. 
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the Lord said unto Abraham, “ I will surely make of thee agreat 
nation.” 

Nor will any of the ordinary means of national preservation 
account for their continuance. They have not, like the Chinese, 
been stationary, and built in from the rest of the human family. 
From about the year 740 before Christ, till the final destruction 
of Jerusalem by Titus, they suffered as many dispersions, partial 
or entire, as there were centuries. Their wanderings in the wil- 
derness, relieved by temporary encampments, may be regarded as 
an emblem of their subsequent history. Foreign help and alli- 
ances will not explain it. For, besides the fiercest commotions 
within, they have sustained, unaided, a quick succession of the 
most sanguinary invasions from without They have known the 
degradation of slavery, the chains of captivity, and persecution in 
all its forms. Arnas, climate, genius, politics, equally fail to ex- 
plain it—for they have been crumbled, and scattered over the 
face of the earth; and yet they exist. They have used every 
dialect, and lived in every latitude of civilized man, . They have 
cried by reason of their task-masters, on the banks of the Nile; 
by the waters of Babylon they have sat down and wept; the 
Jordan, the Tiber, the Thames, the Mississippi, have alike 
quenched their thirst. Paganism has made itself drunk with 
their blood. Popery has kindled and rejoiced over the fireswhich 
consumed them; and Mahometanism has chased and smitten 
them with untiring hate; and yet they exist. Old empires which 
oppressed them have fallen; but the Jew has lived on amidst 
their ruins. Young nations have started into being, and he has 
been present to mingle with their elements ;—mingling, but 
never uniting; a river flowing through the ocean, but never 
losing its distinct character and existence. For ‘‘ from the top 
of the rocks I see him; and from the hills I behold him; lo! 
the people shall dwell alone, and shall not be reckoned among 
the nations.” 

And, as if to complete the wonder of their continued existence, 
the probability is, according to the most recent and exact statis- 
tics, that their number at this moment is very nearly the same as 
it was on their leaving Egypt under Moses—somewhere about 
three millions and a-half. 

Now the only way in which their preservation can be accounted 
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for is by accepting the scriptural solution of the fact, and ascrib- 
ing it to the miraculous exercise of the Divine Power. This, in- 
deed, is very generally admitted already. The visions of the poet 
are haunted by the fact, as by a voice from the invisible world. 
The philosophic historian confesses that he has no place for it in 
all bis generalizations ; and refers it to the mysteries of Provi- 
dence. The enlightened christian recognises in it the presence 
and agency of Him who hath said, “1 am God, I change not: 
therefore, ye sons of Jacob are not consumed.”” The Jew himself 
is, of course, willing to ascribe it to the hand of God, for it 
ministers to his self-importance. But when, in the best, the 
highest respect, he ** shall be turned unto the Lord,” in how 
different a sense will he trace the preservation of his people to 
the Divine Being! A time of conversion is a period of reflection 
and review. How many a man, converted late in life—converted 
towards the close of a long and hazardous career—awakes as 
from a dream to spend the rest of his days in grateful astonish- 
ment at the power which “ preserved him in Christ Jesus’’ till 
he was called. He clearly sees that his past history exhibits one 


. continued series of Divine interpositions for his safety; and as 


his fellow Christians listen to his tale of the Divine goodness, 
“ they glorify God in him.” But here will be a whole people 
converted in the evening of time. And when it shall be remem- 
bered that they were called in the morning of time; that they 
were then the subjects of Divine impressions; that God himself 
could say concerning them, “I remember thee, the kindness of 
thy espousals, and the love of thy youth, when thou wentest 
after me in the wilderness ;” that their promising appearances 
vanished like the early dew; that, with few intermissions, they 
had ever since been running the gauntlet of the nations ; buffeted 
by a blind and blood-thirsty world ; persecuted, but not forsaken ; 
cast down, but not destroyed; with what new emphasis and 
enlarged meaning will they have to sing, “ If it had not been the 
Lord who was on our side—now may Israel say ;—if it had not 
been the Lord who was on our side, when men rose up against 
us; then had they swallowed us up quick. Then the proud waters 
had gone over our soul. Blessed be the Lord who hath not given 
us a prey to their teeth. Our help is in the name of the Lord, 
who made heaven and earth |” And so manifestly will their 
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continued existence as a nation be then traceable to the hand of 
God, that the entire Church, as with one voice, shall ascribe the 
glory to him alone.—From a Sermon by the Rev. Dr. Harris. 


THE WATCH AND THE PEBBLE. 


In the “Spectator” there is this passage, “A little before our - 
club time last night, we were walking together in Somerset 
garden, (the garden belonging to Somerset Elouse in the Strand, 
on the banks of the Thames,) when Will Honeycomb picked 
up a small pebble of so odd a make, that, he said he would 
present it to a friend of his, an eminent virtuoso; after we had 
walked a little, I asked him ‘what’s the time?’ when pulling 
out his watch, he said ‘we have seven minutes good.” We took a 
turn or two more, when, to my great surprise I saw him squirt 
away his watch a considerable way into the Thames, and with 
great sedateness in his looks, put up the pebble, he had before 
found, in his fob.” © 

Upon the perusal of the above statement, I can easily believe 
that many of my young friends may be disposed, not only to 
smile, but to condemn, and ready to exclaim “‘how foolish! how 
thoughtless such person must have been, to have thrown away 
his watch into the Thames, and have deposited the pebble in his 
fob!’’ But strange as such conduct may appear, the same thing 
is continually taking place before our eyes: yes, and that too, 
among many readers of the Youths’ Magazine. 

Amongst my acquaintance was a little girl, whose parents 
were true disciples of the Saviour and took a lively interest in 
their daughter’s welfare, constantly endeavoring to impress upon 
her mind the folly of pride, and the inestimable value and im- 
portance of humility. Mary, for that was her name, appeared to 
take great interest and feel great pleasure in every thing of a 
religious character; her friends looked upon her as a bud of 
promise, and anticipated that ere long, she would yield fruit to 
the glory of God. The conduct of Mary was modest, her man- 
ners were pleasing, and her general appearance clean and neat. 
But it pleased God to remove her parents from earth to heaven, 
and their daughter being left at her own command, very soon 
afforded evidence of the great change that had taken place in her. 
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The love of dress became her snare, her former neatness was 
thrown aside, to make way for the most gaudy attire and ex- 
pensive apparel. 

Some kind ladies who regarded Mary’s welfare, ventured to 
point out her folly, and impress upon her the importance of 
attending to the “ hidden man of the heart,” assuring her that 
a meek and lowly spirit was in the sight of God of great price. 
But Mary was resolved to have her own way, and as you may 
suppose, one false step led to another, till at last she gave up all 
regard to religion—all concern about her soul. Like the man in 
the garden, she had found a curious stone—one that so pleased 
her fancy and absorbed her mind, that she threw away the 
watch—that which was valuable and important—that which 
alone could rightly regulate her actions, curb her desires, elevate 
the soul, afford peace in life, joy in affliction, hope in death, and 
bliss beyond the skies ! 

There was formerly a scholar in our Sugday school proverbial 
for his punctuality, the pleasure that he felt in the school, and 
affection toward his kind teacher. Those Christian friends who 
managed the school anticipated that James, as he was called, 
would one day become a pious and diligent Sunday school 
teacher ; but, their anticipations were not well founded ; for since 
he left his father’s roof, to become an apprentice in London, he 
has formed acquaintance with companions, who fear not God. 
The Sabbath school is relinquished ; the house of God is forsaken; 
prayer is neglected; and his Bible, that was once his constant 
companion, is now laid upon the shelf, while the follies and 
vanities of the world, are the only things upon which his 
thoughts are bestowed. And why all this change? you enquire. 
Why? Because James has “picked up a curious, and decep- 
tive stone;”” and he is so pleased with it, that he has thrown 
away the watch, the true measurer of time, and the monitor of 
his actions, into the river of forgetfulness. 

But it may be that many who are constant readers of the 
Youths’ Magazine feel very great delight in it, and long for the 
first day of the month, when the new number shall appear, and 
when they have read it, exclaim, “O how I love this or that 
paper!" May we ask then, “‘ why do you love it?”” You reply, 
perhaps, “because it sets forth the love of Christ to guilty sin- 
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ners.” Are you then among those who love the Saviour? are 
you one of the lambs of Christ’s fold? If so, you also have found 
a stone; but unlike the others, it is that true philosopher’s stone 
which turns all into gold. 

But probably some of my young friends are so much taken up 
with the trifles and follies of this world, as to be altogether un- 
concerned about the “‘one thing needful.” You have some 
curious stone that absorbs your affections, but you have no 
thought, no concern to possess the “ pearl of great price.’’ There 
have been, who have sold all to possess this treasure. Do you 
desire to be rich, wise, and happy? Then throw away the pebble 
of false pleasure, the trifles of the day, and seek to possess the 
watch—that blessing which “ teaches us to number our days, so 
that we may apply our hearts unto wisdom.” 

Winslow. G. H. 


THE WRATH OF MAN MADE USEFUL. 


When in 1756, Mrs. Howard died, her widower, the philan- 
thropic John Howard, repaired to the Continent. The chief 
object he had in view when he left England was to see the ruins 
of Lisbon, which had recently been desolated by a tremendous 
earthquake. In this, however, he was frustrated, the vessel in 
which he sailed having been captured, so that his second visit to 
France was in the capacity of a war-prisoner. This incident, 
regarded no doubt as a serious inconvenience by Howard at the 
time it happened, may be said to have contained the germ of his 
future greatness. It was the key-note of his subsequent history. 
For to the privations he then personally endured, and witnessed 
in the case of others, we are at liberty to ascribe the peculiar form, 
or rather the precise direction, which his benevolence took. Had 
the ship in which John Howard set sail for Lisbon been allowed 
to reach its destination, that field of suffering which he after- 
wards so successfully explored; might still have been left 
neglected, and the fate of thousands of prisoners of every class, 
from his time to ours, been rendered far more severe than what 
through his enterprising benevolence it happily has been. 
“* Thanks to the enemy that captured that ship /”’ may not Europe, 
aye, the world say? As soon as he was set at liberty he prepared 
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a memorial, in which he detailed the privations which he and 
others had endured, and laid it before the proper authorities. To 
their honor it should be told, the document was received with 
courtesy and gratitude, and its immediate effect was to mitigate 
in no small degree the rigorous treatment of war-prisoners.— 
Hogg’s Weekly Instructor. 


THE PEARL, AND THE WAY TO GET IT. 


Ir the diver for pearls were to perform his task reluctantly, 
the very reluctance would prevent success. He could not descend 
to the ocean depth ; or if he could, when there, he would be 
unable to take, or even to see, the precious treasure. Sullenness 
would remove all spring from his body, and all power from his 
eye. But in his work he finds an inspiration. He knows that 
he must reach the pearl through a path in which to tarry, or 
even to breathe, would be to die. But it is the way to the pearl, 
and the pearl is of great price. The means are relieved by the 
end, and the path by the object. His will is his power *o take 
the prize. God assures us that good is at the end of sorrow: 
and Hebids us go through the tribulation to reach the benefit. The 
benefit is only visible to the eager eye, and can only. be taken by 
the outstretched hand. The eye is closed by reluctance, and by 
the same influence the hand hangs down.— Martin’s Discourses 
to Youth. 


Cuquiries and Correspondence. 
Music. 


M. G. enquires, “Is it lawful to listen to the skilful execution of 
what is commonly called ‘ profane music ?” ” 

Anna asks, the chuly und 


No music is in itself duane profane. Many of our 
popular tunes, originally adapted to absurd or immoral words, 
have been redeemed from this disgrace, and employed as accom- 
paniments to sacred song. If the words, or the spirit of any 
kind of music be nonsensical, or inconsistent with sound mo- 
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rality, no christian should, of course, sanction it, even by silently 
listening to, much less by joining in it. 

We refer our correspondents to page 64 of our last, and p. 35 
of our present volumes. 


How shall I proceed? 


_ What part of the word of God do you think most applicable to a 
young person who begins to feel his need of a Saviour, and who 
wishes to be made fully sensible of his sinful condition before God ; 
to repent of his sins, and to find peace and forgiveness in the blood of 
Jesus Christ; and to have the full assurance in faith, that, whether 
living or dying, he is safe for eternity? 
Your’s respectfully, 
An Anxious Enquirer. 


There are so many parts of the Bible applicable to the above 
case, that it is difficult to mention any particular section. The 
New Testament is eminently adapted to meet the above query, 
especially our Saviour’s Discourses, and the Epistle of Paul to 
the Romans. The latter is a complete system of Christian The- 
ology. It shews clearly that every man is, by fallen nature, cor- 
rupt, depraved, and guilty, (Chap. i. ii. iii.) That salvation is 
attainable, not by the works of the law, but by the merits and 
atonement of Christ. (iii. 20, &c., iv. v.) In chap. vii. St. Paul 
states his own experience of these things, and the source of his 
consolation; and in chap. viii, the believer’s high privileges. 
Comfort and consolation flow through the channel of instruction. 
A general sanctified knowledge of the Holy Scriptures will make 
us wise unto salvation, through faith, that is in Christ Jesus. 
The following texts are submitted to the serious contemplation 
of the “‘ Anxious Inquirer.” 

Romans iii. 23-24. All have sinned and come short of the 
glory of God. Being justified freely by His grace, through the 
redemption, that is in Christ Jesus. 

Luke xxiv. 47. That repentance and remission of sins, should 
be preached, in His name, among all nations. 

John iii. 36. He that believeth on the Son of God, hath ever- 
lasting life. 
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| Matt. xi. 28. Come unto me, all ye that labor and are heavy 
| Jaden, and I will give you rest. 

| John vi. 37. Him that cometh unto me, I will in no wise 
| cast out. 
ft May the Lord, by His Spirit, guide the Inquirer unto all 
| truth! Assurance is the result of faith in the person and 


work of Christ; hence called “ the full assurance of faith,”’ or 
_ the assurance that faith produces. R. C, 
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| 
| Saul and David. 

| A youthful reader of your much esteemed Youths’ Magazine would . 
| be glad, if any of your correspondents would be so kind as to reconcile , 
| 1 Sam. xvi. 21, with 1 Sam. xvii. 58. In the last named tbxt, it ap- 


| pears, that Saul did not know David; and yet, in the former, it is said, 
that David stood before Saul, and he loved him greatly. | H.W. 


Saul does not express himself to be ignorant of David’s person, 

| | but of his parentage, ‘‘ Whose son is this stripling?”’ It ap- 
it pears, however, that he knew something of his father ; (1 Sam. 

; xvi. 18-19.) but this was before David’s encounter with Goliath ; 

and he might either have forgotten the circumstance, or have re- 

tae quired more authentic and official information on the point. As 

Br, 9 Saul was now bound in some public manner to befriend or exalt 

of David for his service to the state, it was but natural that he 
yy | should wish to know more about him and his family. 


Speaking as a fool. 
| Sir,—I shall feel obliged, if your correspondent, R. C. of Penryn, 
| | : whose frequent communications are perused with much pleasure, would 


favor me, through the medium of your pages, with an explanation of 
the meaning of the apostle Paul, when he used the words, “I speak 
foolishly. I speak as a fool.” 2 Cor. xi, 21, 23. 


Your’s very respectfully, J. 8. 8. 


| | To understand the apostle’s meaning the whole of the context 
if _ must be considered. When he says, “ I speak as a fool,” he re- 
it _ fers evidently to the charges and insinuations which had been 
‘made respecting him by those who wished to supplant him in the 
apostolic office. He enters, therefore, upon a vindication of his 
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claim to that office, and his consequent authority. In doing this 
he was compelled to boast, which would have been folly had he 
been what his opponents represented him, or as they actually 
were. ‘‘ Let no man, says he,” (ver. 16,) “ think me a fool; if 
otherwise, yet as a fool receive me, that | may boast myself a 
little. That which I speak, I speak not after the Lord, but as it 
were foolishly, in this confidence of boasting.”’ Then referring to 
those who assumed the character of apostles, he adds, (ver. 23,) 
“ Are they ministers of Christ? I speak as a fool,” or with the 
appearance of folly, “‘ 1 am more,” as if he had said, ‘ not being 
under any necessity of vindicating my claim to the apostleship, it 
may seem folly that I should do so; yet if I must speak, though 
I should speak like a fool, I will do it; and for the honor of 
Christ, and the gospel, magnify my office.’ R. C, 
Absolution and Extreme Unction. 


Dear Srr,—Will you allow me through the medium of your En- 
quirer to request an explanation of James y. 15, “ And the prayer of 
faith shall save the sick, and the Lord shall raise him up; and if he 
have committed sins, they shall be forgiven him.” 

Your’s &c. Mary. 


The promise appears to apply more particularly to those who 
had been visited with sickness as a punishment for their sins, (as 
was the case with those Corinthians who ate unworthily of the 
Lord’s Supper.) But it is deserving of special notice that no power 
either of healing or of absolution is given by it even to the elders 
of the apostolic church, who are the parties spoken of. Whilst 
they are authorized to pray over and anoint the sufferer, it is 
reserved to “‘ the Lord” alone to raise him up, and pardon his 
offences. 

It may be remarked farther, that although the Romanists build 
their doctrine of extreme unction upon this text, they never use 
_ that rite as a means of cure, but of preparation for death, which 
is the very reverse of what the passage inculcates. 


The Deluge. 
Sirn,—Will you kindly favor a constant reader of your valuable 
magazine, with an answer to the following enquiry:—Do the Scrip- 
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tures, properly interpreted, teach a local, or a universal deluge ; and 
what view is best sustained by the facts of science? As I am much 
perplexed with the subject, any advice or instruction from your cor- 
respondents will be most thankfully received by 
Your obliged and grateful Servant, 
J.N, 


The Scriptures teach a universal Deluge, (see Gen. vi. 13, 17, 
vii. 18-23.) 

There are no ‘ facts’ in science opposed to this interpretation, 
though some have held opinions at variance with it. The subject 
is treated of more fully in our volume for 1842, pp. 205, 236. 


Supplemented words in Scripture. 

In the study of the Bible, I frequently find that many of the words are 
printed in Italics, and 1 have understood that the reason is, because 
the words thus printed, are not in the original language, but were 
added in our Bibles by our translators; and though in many places 
the sense would be imperfect without them, yet if this be the case, 
how can such words be received as inspired ? S. K. 


S. K. is perfectly right respecting the Italics used in the sacred — 
Scriptures ; with all deference to the translators, it must be ad- 
mitted, that although, in many places, they supply the words 
omitted, yet in others they obscure and weaken the force of the 
text. As they are the production of men uninspired, and who 
did not even pretend to inspiration, they are not to be received 
as authority; the reader must, of course, be left to his own 
judgment in using them. The ancient languages, especially the 
Hebrew, instead of being diffuse, are elliptical, and often require 
words to be added to complete the sense: in public reading I 
never use the italic words, except there is an absolute necessity. 

R. C. 
Judicial Blindness. 

Sin,— Will you, or one of your correspondents, favor me with an 
explanation of Esekiel xiv. 9, as I cannot understand how God in jus- 
tice shall deceive, and yet punish the deceiver. Yours, 

Tuomas. 
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The prophet of whom this is spoken, is a false prophet, whose 
words the infatuated people wished to hear; for they desired the 
prophets to prophesy smooth things; and, as a punishment for 
their sin and their aversion from the truth, the Lord permitted 
the false prophet to deceive them. The words are therefore to be 
regarded as expressing a judgment upon them, in the same man- 
ner as we read, (Acts xxviii. 26, 27,) ‘‘ Hearing ye shall hear, 
and shall not understand ; and seeing ye shall see, and not per- 
ceive: For the heart of this people is waxed gross, and their ears 
are dull of hearing, and their eyes they have closed, lest they 
should see with their eyes, and hear with their ears, and under- 
stand with their heart, and should be converted, and I should 
heal them.”” As they wilfully rejected the gospel, God in awful 
judgment said, Let it be so, let them be blind, and deaf, and in- 
sensible to their danger. Compare Isaiah vi. 9, 10. 

It is frequent in the Scriptures for God to be represented as the 
Author of that which he permits. Thus it is said, (Zod. vii. 13,) 
‘‘The Lord hardened Pharaoh's heart;” whereas it is distinctly 
said, ‘‘ Pharaoh hardened his heart.” (Ezod. viii. 32.) 

The text might be thus paraphrased, “If the false prophet 
be deceived when he hath spoken a thing, I the Lord have 
deceived that prophet, by so ordering the course of events, that 
they have proved contrary to his prophecy; and for his sin in 
prophesying falsely, I will stretch out my hand upon him, and 
destroy him.” R. C. 


THE OUTER WORLD. 


The Maynooth Grant.—The proposition for increasing the parlia- 
mentary grant, to the popish college of Maynooth, from £9,000, to 
£30,000. was brought before the House of Commons on the evening 
of Thursday, the 3rd April, and carried by a majority of 102. Since 
the great educational project of 1843, no measure has had to encounter 
so strenuous an opposition, from protestants of all denominations; 
but more particularly those of the establishment. Sir Robert Peel, 
in introducing the resolution, intimated that the Government had the 
choice of three propositions—they might continue the present inade- 
quate grant of £9,000. “‘a sum jast enough to paralyze voluntary 
exertion; they might withdraw it altogether, if they were prepared to 
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tures, properly interpreted, teach a local, or a universal deluge ; and 
what view is best sustained by the facts of science? As I am much 
perplexed with the subject, any advice or instruction from your cor- 
respondents will be most thankfully received by 

Your obliged and grateful Servant, 


The Scriptures teach a universal Deluge, (see Gen. vi. 13, 17, 
vii. 18-23.) 

There are no ‘ facts’ in science opposed to this interpretation, 
though some have held opinions at variance with it. The subject 
is treated of more fully in our volume for 1842, pp. 205, 236. 


Supplemented words in Scripture. 


In the study of the Bible, I frequently find that many of the words are 
printed in Italics, and I have ‘understood that the reason is, because 
the words thus printed, are not in the original language, but were 
added in our Bibles. by our translators; and though in many places 
the sense would be imperfect without them, yet if this be the case, 
how can such words be received-as inspired? S. K. 


S. K. is perfectly right respecting the Italics used in the sacred 
Scriptures ; with all deference to the translators, it must be ad- 
mitted, that although, in many places, they supply the words 
omitted, yet in others they obscure and weaken the force of the 
text. As they are the production of men uninspired, and who — 
did not even pretend to inspiration, they are not to be received 
as authority; the reader must, of course, be left to his own 
judgment in using them. The ancient languages, especially the 
Hebrew, instead of being diffuse, are elliptical, and often require 
words to be added to complete the sense: in public reading I 
never use the italic words, except there is an absolute necessity. 

R. C. 


Judicial Blindness. 

Sin,— Will you, or one of your correspondents, favor me with an 
explanation of Esekiel xiv. 9, as I cannot understand how God in jus- 
tice shall deceive, and yet punish the deceiver. Yours, 

Tuomas. 
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The prophet of whom this is spoken, is a false prophet, whose 
words the infatuated people wished to hear; for they desired the 
prophets to prophesy smooth things; and, as a punishment for 
their sin and their aversion from the truth, the Lord permitted 
the false prophet to deceive them. The words are therefore to be 
regarded as expressing a judgment upon them, in the same man- 
ner as we read, (Acts xxviii. 26, 27,) ‘“‘ Hearing ye shall hear, 
and shall not understand ; and seeing ye shall see, and not per- 
ceive: For the heart of this people is waxed gross, and their ears 
are dull of hearing, and their eyes they have closed, lest they 
should see with their eyes, and hear with their ears, and under- 
stand with their heart, and should be converted, and I should 
heal them.”” As they wilfully rejected the gospel, God in awful 
judgment said, Let it be so, let them be blind, and deaf, and in- 
sensible to their danger. Compare Isaiah vi. 9, 10. 

It is frequent in the Scriptures for God to be represented as the 
Author of that which he permits. Thus it is said, (Zod. vii. 13,) 
Lord hardened Pharaoh's heart;” whereas it is distinctly 
said, ‘‘ Pharaoh hardened his heart.”” (Ezod. viii. 32.) 

The text might be thus paraphrased, “If the false prophet 
be deceived when he hath spoken a thing, I the Lord have 
deceived that prophet, by so ordering the course of events, that 
they have proved contrary to his prophecy; and for his sin in 
prophesying falsely, I will stretch out my hand upon him, and 
destroy him.” R. C, 


THE OUTER WORLD. 


The Maynooth Grant.—The proposition for increasing the parlia- 
mentary grant, to the popish college of Maynooth, from £9,000. to 
£30,000. was brought before the House of Commons on the evening 
of Thursday, the 3rd April, and carried by a majority of 102. Since 
the great educational project of 1843, no measure has had to encounter 
so strenuous an opposition, from protestants of all denominations ; 
but more particularly those of the establishment. Sir Robert Peel, 
in introducing the resolution, intimated that the Government had the 
choice of three propositions—they might continue the present inade- 
quate grant of £9,000. “‘a sum jast enough to paralyze voluntary 
exertion ;"" they might withdraw it altogether, if they were prepared to 
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do the same with ali grants in Ireland and the Colonies, to presby- 
terians and others who professed a faith different from that of the 
established church; or they might, in a liberal and friendly spirit, 
adopt the institution, as one necessary for making adequate spiritual 
provision for millions of their fellow-countrymen. 

As we have ever kept aloof from politics, we give no opinion upon 
these points, though we must raise our protest as strongly as we are 
able against that ultra-liberality, which regards “all religion” as a 
means of promoting morality and virtue, to say nothing of that 
spirituality, which is the life of Christianity. To urge that the en- 
dowment of popery will provide for the spiritual wants of Ireland, is 
just as absurd, as to assert, that the annual grant to the British Mu- 
seum, will prevent our agricultural laborers from starvation; it is, in 
plain English, a gross, palpable, notorious untruth. It will provide 
board, lodging, and the means of a partial and dangerous system of 
education, for embryo emissaries of mischief, whose special business it 
will be to deceive souls and traffic in damnable heresies. Whether 
such a disposal of the public money can be justified or not, it is not 
our purpose to enquire ; we only know, that it ought not to be voted, 
on the plea that it will advance the spiritual religion of the gospel, 
since that very gospel denounces in the strongest possible terms, the 
system it is intended to support and advance. We should be sorry to 
see the extension of such a “ spiritual” work as that alluded to at 
pages 141 and 185 of our present volume, under the heads of ‘‘ Unal- 
tered and Unalterable” and “ Romanism in Italy.” i 


Church belis.—The day does not seem far distant when the bells of 
our churches will be again baptized. On raising a new one to the 
turret of St’ John's Chapel, Gravesend, the old custom of placing an 
inscription upon it was revived, and papers were circulated in the town, 
containing “* The legend and scroll of the new bell of St. John’s, next 
Gravesend, weighed and raised on the morrow of St. Michael, 1843.” 
The inscription, which is in monkish latin, may be thus Englished— 
Good man, hither come, and fleetly— 

Hence, ungodly one, away ! 

Be it mine to vibrate sweetly, 

Your's, to GOD to pray! 

Thomas cast me with his hand ; 
William placed me where I stand ; 
In the year of the 

Eighteen hundred, forty-three ; 
Be His holy name adored ; 

GOD, THE LORD, PRAISE YE ! 
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POETRY. 


DOST THOU WELL TO BE ANGRY.—Jonah xiv. 9. 
(From the German.) 

Say, dost thou well to murmur when thy sky is overcast ? 
Rather bend in meek submission till the darkening cloud be past ; 
Watch the bird when first imprisoned, in its fright and fruitless rage, 
How its struggles cause but anguish, as it beats against the cege. 
And thus it is with mourners, every wild and sinful thought, 
Only deepens the affliction into which they may be brought ; 
While, did they bear it calmly, and go trusting on their way, 
Strength from heaven would be given, to support them, as their day. 
When the flowers of life are round us, and our sky is clear and 
Faith is an easy duty, and sorrow seemeth light ; (bright, 
But should life’s storms awaken; should they scatter all our 
In murmurs for the present, we forget past happy hours. [flowers 


Death hath power to render desolate, and friendship will decay ; 
All bright and blissful things of earth must change and pass away ; 
But weary not in patience, nor a murmurer become— 

For trials are our heritage, while in a mortal home. 


Have you ever looked on nature, when all is fair and good, 

And marked how every season bringeth man his needful food ? 

Yet nature hath her changes—she is not always gay, 

Her spring and summer, like our own, must also pass away. 

The earth looks drear and desolate when winter’s storms rage high, 

And nature wears an ice- bound vest, beneath the sunless sky ; 

Yet her life is only hidden, greater beauty to prepare, 

When the soft wind and the sunlight, shall bid her charms ap pear 

So should it be with christians, their sun again will shine, 

Their hidden life will re-appear, as earthly things decline ; 

In the winter of their sorrow, they will higher strength attain, 

Till the voice of love and mercy, bid their hearts rejoice again. 

Be patient, then, and steadfast, for chastening is from God ; 

Be still, and thou shalt suffer less beneath affliction’s rod ; 

Be hopeful ; place thy trust on high, remembering there is One 

Who cannot err in his decrees, then let His will be done. 
Montpelier. H. D. H. 
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BEES. 
(Prom “ Payne's Studies in English Poetry.”’)* 
Ye musical hounds of the fairy king, 
Who hunt for the golden dew, 
Who track, for your game, the green coverts of spring, 
Till the echoes that lurk in the flower-bells ring 
With the peal of your elfin crew. 


How joyous your life, if its pleasures ye knew, 
Singing ever from bloom to bloom! 

Ye wander the summer years’ paradise through, 

The sweets of the flowers are the viands for you, 
And the air that you breathe, perfume. 


But unenvied your joys, while the richest you miss, 
And before you no brighter life lies : 

Who would part with his cares for enjoyment like this, 

When the tears that embitter the pure spirit’s bliss, 
May be pearls in the crown of the skies ! 


THE SLEEPING BABE. 
(From the same.) 


Tue baby wept; 
The mother took it from the nurse’s arms, 
And sooth’d its grief, and still’d its vain alarms, 
And baby slept. 
Again it weeps, 
And Gop doth take it from the mother’s arms, 


From present pain and future unknown harms, 
And baby sleeps. ait? 


* We are glad to meet our friend Mr. Payne once more in public, albeit he 
comes before us, like the subject of this pretty poem, as a pilferer. He has, how- 
ever, collected so choice a store of honey, and has elaborated and adapted it so 
cleverly to the requirements of those for whose special use it is intended, that 
we offer him our heartiest thanks for the banquet. We regard his idea of 
making poetry subservient to the study of philology, as a very happy one; and 
are convinced, by the character of the foot-notes and the biographical and 
critical sketches interspersed throughout this volume, that the subject could not 
have fallen into abler hands. We hope to see Mr. Payne's ‘ Studies,’ become & 
standard educational work. It is beautifully got up, in a style more adapted for 


the drawing room than the school, but at a price so moderate as to place it 
within the reach of all. 
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THE 


YOUTHS’ MAGAZINE: 


OR, 


EVANGELICAL MISCELLANY, 


— 


JUNE, 1845 
GIGANTIC FLOWERS. 

In the equatorial regions, the soil possesses a vegetative 
power unknown in our temperate latitudes. We have no 
trees in Europe, for example, worthy of comparison with 
the African Baobob ; nor can any of our grasses compete 
with the Bamboo, But what shall we say to the Ra/fflesia 
Arnoldi,* a flower of more than eight feet in circumference, 
and which weighs at least fifteen pounds! 

When Sir Stamford Raffles was governor of Sumatra, 
Dr. Arnold accompanied him in the first excursion he 
made to the interior, and has furnished a description of 
the plant in question, which was then discovered. 

He was walking a little in advance of the escort, when 
one of the Malay servants ran to him, with joy depicted 
on his countenance, telling him that he had found an im- 
mense, handsome, wonderful flower. _About a hundred 
paces brought him back to the spot where it lay flat upon 
the ground, partially covered.up with brambles and under- 
wood. The doctor was about. to detach it with a bill-hook, 
when he found that it iad only a small fibrous root, not 
exceeding six inches in length. It was a thick, fungous, 
fleshy, succulent plant, and when found in its natural 
habitat, the nectary was full of flies, attracted apparently 


* Figured in our largest engraving. Its name is compounded of those of its 
two discoverers, Sir Stamford Aaffes, and Dr. Arnoid. 
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by the smell of tainted meat which it emits. The diameter 
of the fiewer is more than two feet nine. inches, or about 
‘the sige of an. ordinary washing-tub! The nectary, it was 
calculated, would contain about a gallon and a half; and 

than fifteen 
pounds. 

The natives of Sutaxira call this singular slant hrubul, 
a word which in their language signifies “ great flower.” 
They say, that three months elapses between the appear- 
ance of the bud and the expansion of the flower, and that 
they find it only at one period of ‘the year, towards the 
end of the rainy season. It is parasitic, growing upon the 
roots and trunks of the Cissus angustifolia, and possessing 
ome of the characters of the mushroom family. Though 
this species attains to a gigantic size, Dr. Hoesfield has 


found a Refflesa very much like it, hardly three inches in 
-diwrdeter. Intermediate varieties have also been discovered. 


Our smaller subject represents the Brugmansia zippelli, 
described in the “Flora of Javal’. It grows upon the 
“hills, at an elevation of 1200 feet above the level of the 
-gea. Like the 


the Rafflesia it grew upon the wall of his park in Po*tou, 


- and be has deseribed it under the mame of Boletus cora!- 
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“ Noenlightened child of God, I thought, could have two opinions 
on this point, unless there were circumstances in the affair which 
I did not comprehend; but I was unwilling to give my ideas on 
the subject, lest they should unduly influence poor Louisa. I was 
anxious that she should seek direction from on high, being fully 
aware, that in cases in which any great temporal sacrifice has been 
made to duty, after-regrets will arise ; and that in these seasons, 
no reflections are strong enough to sustain the fainting spirit; but 
the conviction that it was made, not by the persuasion of man, 
nor by any suggestion of human feelings, but under the most 
direct influence from on High. There are times indeed, when the 
doubting mind requires to be strengthened by a pious friend; but 
I still chose to do this with Louisa, in a way applicable to mortal 
and redeemed creatures in general, and not to herself in particular. 
I asked her what were her own convictions on the subject in 
question; and in her answer, she exhibited a state of mind in the 
most distressing perplexity. It was evident that she had no sweet 
memories of paternal tenderness in infancy and childhood to bias 
her natural feelings; she did not even know her father by sight, 
for, when he had given her up to her aunt, he had seemed to cease 
to care for her. She had loved her mother, and still honored her 
memory; but from what she said of her only sister, it seemed 
that she did not place the smallest confidence in her liberality, as 
she had always envied her—the natural result of their respective 
situations. 

““* If,’ she said, ‘I give up the inheritance, I give it up beyond 
recovery, even ofa part. From riches, from luxury, I am at once 
reduced to destitution. If the inheritance went from me to my 
father, Sir,’ she added, ‘the difficulty would be removed; but, 
as you may have heard, so long as I keep it, I am not suffered to 
assist him, and even if I endeavor to do this indirectly, I may be 
troubled ; supposing I could make up my mind to act deceit- 
fully.” ‘I often discussed this affair with my poor aunt during 
her last illness,’ she continued, ‘and was firm in refusing to give 
up my father, often thereby incurring her displeasure; but on the 
morning before her death, her heart was softened, and she told 
me that I was right, and owned that she had carried her resent- 
ment too far, and that she was resolved to make a change in this 
respect in her will, when she was better able to exert herself; 
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adding, in her own peculiar way, ‘it is time now that by-gones 
should be by-gones;’ and she was easier for a few hours after 
this, than I had often seen her. But this is a lesson to me, Sir, 
not to put off that which we once see right to be done,’ 

«And this, I thought, is the very young person upon whom, when 
I first spoke seriously to her, | thought I was throwing away my 
admonitions ! 

“The funeral took place the next day; and on the following 
morning, I received a note from Louisa, saying that she had been 
brought to a resolution: *! could not rest,’ she said, ‘ until it 
pleased God to give me strength to do what from the first I knew to 
be right; but I dare not delay dog that which must be done. 
Till it is done, I shall have no rest; I dare not trust myself; I 
am resolved to go immediately to my father’s cottage; I entreat 
you, dear Sir, to go with me, and to permit your daughter also to 
accompany us. I will call in an hour in the carriage which is 
now mine, but which will be forfeited before I return, Pray for 
me, that I may be enabled to choose rather ‘to suffer affliction 
season.’ 

“This is beautiful! here is the finger of God!”’ I said, as I di- 
rected my daughter to prepare for the little excursion; and when I 
explained to her what Louisa was about to do: she was perfectly 
astonished, and said that she could imagine how a daughter might 
- fancy she could do this for a parent who had always loved her; 
but for one who had never been kind—‘Oh, papa!’ she exclaimed, 
‘this is above nature!’ When she got into the carriage with 
Louisa, she could not even speak for weeping. 

‘* The dweiling of Giles Patrick was at least fifteen miles from 
our homes, and so out of the way, that we were obliged to leave 
the carriage in a lane about a quarter of a mile distant; and go up 
a nargow woody glen which wheel had never pressed, Louisa 
went weeping all the way. The sight of objects, not seen since 
she hed been taken 
to have caused these tears to flow; for since her afflictions, she 
had seldom wept freely. We none of us spoke; but I saw that 
once or twice she joined and clasped her hands as if in prayer, 

“The cottage was beautifully situated on a bank at the bottom 
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of the glen, but it had all the indications about it of coarse coun- 
try habits. The upper half of the door was open; and as we 
climbed up the bank, we saw an old man seated in the chimney 
corner, and a young woman with some pretensions to ordinary 
and slovenly finery, engaged in some department of her usual do- 
mestic drudgery. 

“ When Louisa saw these persons, she called out faintly, ‘ My 


- father! and Esther!’ saying to my daughter, ‘Go in first, oh! 


go in and tell them who we are.” We did so; I went in with 
my daughter, and wishing the old man good day, said we were 
come from —— 

“The old man looked shrewdly at us, and anticipating our mean- 
ing, said, ‘ You brings us news of my darter, I suppose; well, 
how does she take it? She is to have it all, we hears, and neer 
so much as a fi’ pun’ note for me or mine, I reckon? Well, so 
it always has been, since she made that grand marriage!’ 

**T told him that his daughter was outside, directing the sister to 


_ goto her, and bring herin. I did not see the meeting of the 


daughters, but I heard the dry rude greeting of the father. ‘ Well,’ 
he said, ‘so you be come, Miss, I never thought as you would 
have darkened my doors again, but you are welcome any how. 
Come, give your old father a kiss; you ban't too proud, be ye?’ 

* Louisa had been for years at the best school our town affords, 
and though her aunt had preserved her original roughness of 
manner to the last, the poor girl had acquired sufficient refine- 
ment, to render the excessive rusticity of her father not a little 
painful. She did not, however, for one moment hesitate, bat 
sprang forward to receive his salutation; after which, she sud- 
denly dropped upon her knees, saying, ‘ Bless me, my pe yaw 
bless your child !’ 

“ The feelings of an uneducated Englishman often lie so sent 
buried under a rude exterior, that we sometimes attribute to him 
& total want of heart. I had already condemned Giles as a man 
Without feeling, but much was I mistaken; for the manner in 
which he spoke out when thus called upon, made the tears gush 
from my eyes. 

“* Bless thee, my girl?’ he said, *1 do bless thee with heart 
and soul; may ye live long to enjoy your riches; and may the 
favor of the Lord be with ye all your days !’ 
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“ My attention was here suddenly drawn to the younger daugh- 
ter, first by a sudden start which she made, and next by 
some words which she muttered; and turning to look at her, I 
saw an expression on her countenance which I feared to read. 
When Louisa arose from her knees, she drew towards my daugh- 
ter; and faintly asking me to open her situation to her father 
and sister, walked into the air with Mary, leaving me in the 
cottage with her relations. 
. “Tt was not very easy to make the old man comprehend the 

state of the case; but Esther seemed fully prepared to understand 
it, and very ready to step into her sister’s place. I was pleased, 
however, with Giles: when he had made himself fully acquainted 
with the matter, and found that his elder daughter had already 
forfeited her rights, he not only blessed her with tears, but told 
the younger, that the very least she could do, would be to share 
and share alike with her sister, and bind it all down safe and 
strict. I most warmly supported thie proposal; but Esther 
answered tartly, saying, ‘ Well, father, don’t be in such a fuss o, 
a hurry,’ these were her exact words, ‘ sure there is time enough 
to think what is to be done: Louisa must remain in the house, 
and keep the things together, till the lawyers tell us how it is to 
be. It may not be just as the gentleman tells us after all; we 
had best bide as we is, till we hears more.’ 

“You are a cold, heartless, selfish, girl, I thought, though I ut- 
tered not the bitter words; and having no more to say, I sought 
Louisa and my daughter, and we returned to the carriage. Bear- 
ing in my mind what Esther had said—that Louisa was to go 
home and keep things together, we had a silent and sorrowful . 
drive back to the town; and the only comfort I could give the 
now really destitute Louisa, was to propose that Mary should stay 
with her a few days. She received the proposition with tears of 
gratitude; and Mary being equally pleased, I left them in the full 
assurance, that the sorrow of poor Louisa would, in God's good 
time, be turned to joy. 

“Another week had not passed before Louisa was duly and le- 
gally admonished, that by her disobedience to the terms of the 
will, she had forfeited all right to be benefited by it. My daughter 
told me that she received this formal intimation without a word or 
complaint, though the old nurse heard it with violent indignation, 
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“ At the same time, Esther Patrick was legally informed of her 
good fortane by a deputation, in form of a clerk, from the solicitor 
who had made the will; but she was advised at the same time, 
that every thing was to remain in the house of the late Mrs. 
Stokes as it had been; the servants were to be kept on, and the 
household duly supplied from the estate for a certain period not 
yet expired, which was stated in the will. 

* To this Esther replied: ‘In course, every tittle of the will must 
be kept to; so, father, it’s best that you and I should remain as 
we is; and may be, you will like to live on here, and just keep to 
your old habits, though to be sure I shall see that you shall never 
want for nothing; and that was more than Loui could have 
done, had she kept what aunt left her; for she was not to help 
you direct nor indirect; did not the will say that, Mr. Smith?’ 
she added, addressing the clerk, who repeated what passed to me. 

“ Owing to the clause in the will, which forbade any immediate 
change in the arrangement of the household of the late Mrs. 
Stokes, poor Louisa was left in quiet with my daughter for some 
weeks, for 1 could not find it in my heart to desire Mary to come 
home; and sad us that interval was, for poor Louisa never went 
without the door, the time of the young people, as Mary often 
told me, passed very sweetly. 

“It is remarkable that Louisa seldom spoke of what she meant 
to do.when the household was broken up. Even when her old 
nurse put the question to her, as she often did, she would put it 
off, saying, ‘I am sure that my heavenly Father will provide for 
me; and she would then ask herself, ‘how is it that I have no 
cares of this kind? All anxiety about worldly matters seemed 
to die within me when I took that decisive step, by which I for- 
feited all my aunt had left me.’ ‘ Perhaps,’ she would sometimes 
say to Mary, ‘ perhaps, when it is necessary to act, I shall become 
anxious again: at present, I do not understand it; but may it not 
be owing to the strong and beautiful views of Divine love, which 
you ure always bringing before me when you read the Scriptures 
to me, and which, by the blessing fromion high, inspire me with 
such feelings—such assurances—of the love of Christ for his 
redeemed ones; that I cannot be anxious about meats and drinks, 
and the common necessaries of this short state of existence!’ 
_.“ Often then, would she speak of that.state in which we shall 
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be like our Lord, because we shall see hito as he is; and would 
add, “But I have thoughts of a state of salvation, which I 
cannot utter, a joy unspeakable and full of glory; ‘and such 
an implicit leaning on the Beloved, that I fear nothing, but my 
own faithless heart.” When I, who often visited her, said, that 
his life is hidden with Christ in God.’ 

“ But though; 
when poor Louisa must leave the house in which she had lived 
so many years of her life; she was enabled to divest. herself of 
care ; my wife and I were full of plans respecting her, and con- 
stantly asking each other, what could be done for her. We 
feared she would be left to rude collision with her sister; and 
come to us. 

“But a better home awaited her, bah 
her reception. She had spent a peacefal day, as customary, 
with my daughter: they had worked and read together, and she 
had answered one of the asual speeches of her nurse, by saying 
in a cheerful way, ‘ Well, my nurse, when you leave this, you 
must look for some neat little cottage, and [ will come and live 
with you; we shall do vastly well; andl shall require no other 
visitors than dear Mary and her parents, and, perhaps my own 
father, when it pleases him, to visit his own, poor daughter.’ 
Before they supped, they read thé first chapter of the first Epis- 
tle of Peter, and prayed, kneeling together with the nurse. ..... 

“Scarcely had they risen from their knees, when a sudden glow, 
followed by an unearthly paleness, passed. over the features of 
our young fnend. These were but: the shadows of her Father's 
tender hand, ‘changing her countenance,’ not that»he. might 
‘send her away,’ but meeten her for gicry and tuke her to him- 
self. He had numbered her with those of whons she had been 


apostle, and was now about’ td crown her ardent longings, bys 


momentary and abundant entrance to her home in:lights 

“T was sent for, about two: hours the every 
expedient was attempted which'-chill: could: devise, 
mained unconscious and within four hours of her. firet::attech, 
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was never experienced by her; and in this, we who stood by, 
received a farther evidence, if any were required, that she was 
numbered with those who never taste of death. 

* Louisa died exactly one month previous to the time, when 
by her aunt's will, had she conformed to its terms, she would 
have entered into full possession of her inheritance below. To 
how infinitely more glorious a possession was she now inducted! 
Wafted, as it were, almost unconsciously over the swellings of 
Jordan, mortality had been swallowed up of life, and she was 
in a moment heir of all things in right of her Redeemer! 

“ Poor Patrick truly shewed a father’s heart when informed of 
his daughter's death ; he visited her cold remains, and mourned 
over them most bitterly, crying ‘And was this the child I gave 
up for worldly gain? Oh, that I might die as she has done, 
and my latter end be like hers !’ 

**And I, as I stood by, viewing my own faithlessness, could not 
help exclaiming, ‘ And is this that very young creature, on whom 
T thought my first words of admonition, were no more than 
the seed cast upon the stony and barren soil ?’ 

* How truly,” observed Paternus, ‘is unbelief described in 
Scripture, as our easily-besetting sin! And how few give credit 
to the apostle when he says, ‘ Faith without works is dead, 
being alone.’ Who amongst us does not draw back, when the 
enquiry is proposed, ‘Shew me thy faith by. thy works?’ But 
here we have a simple, child-like, trusting spirit, taking up the 
promise as it finds it, and never doubting for one moment, that 
the God who gave it means to make it good. I like high doc- 
trine, as the world describes it, I confess; but I like,’ he added 
with unusual emphasis, his eye kindling as he spoke, ‘I like 
high practice too; and here we had it.’”’ M. M.S. 

{To be continued.) 


THE STATE AND PROSPECTS OF PALESTINE.* 
“ Jerusalem shall be trodden down of the Gentiles until the 
times of the Gentiles be fulfilled,”’ (Luke 21, 24) ; in other words, 


when the Gentile lease is out, Jerusalem shall be trodden down 
no more. 


* See our volume for 1844, p. 2. 
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When a great city is overthrown, and the first outburst of sor- 
row dies away, it is either quietly rebuilt and re-occupied, or 
forsaken and forgotten. In either case, it is only one generation 
which suffers. If a new city rise on the ruins of the old, the 
conquerors and the conquered usually blend more or less together; 
and in some future age, they live promiscuously, and rejoice in 
common on a soil which their fathers moistened with one another’s 
blood. What modern Roman lays it the least to heart, that the 
grass waves in theatres where his forefathers sat the long summer 
day, and laughed, and cheered, and shouted; or who feels it per- 
sonally, that the bramble grows out of the riven altar on which 
Romulus or Numa laid the struggling victim? The chain of 
identity is broken, and the new race is clean severed from the old. 
If, on the other hand, no new city be suffered to arise, if the shock 
which overturned its walls have also dispersed its people, like the 
shattered fragments of the avalanche, they soon melt and are lost 
atoms in the stream of some mightier population. Where is the 
bosom in which Troy awakens the faintest throb of patriotic 
feeling? What nation pays its pilgrimage to the swampy sites of 
Nineveh and Babylon? And what emotion, beyond a vague and 
impersonal sadness, a general impression of the melancholy, a 
sense of dreariness without any touch of tenderness, is ever called 
forth among the broken shafts of Palmyra, and empty rock-nests 
of Petra? Where are the people who have the hereditary right to 
sit down among such ruins, and recognizing emblems of departed 
glory, the right to weep because their ‘‘ house is left unto them 
desolate’? Where are the old inhabitants? They were not 
exterminated, and yet they have vanished. Merged in the nations, 
and mutually commingled, there is no precipitate which can de- 
compose them, and bring them out in their original distinctness 
again. The house is desolate, but no one feels that the house is 
his, so no one mourns its desolation. But there is a city whose 
case is quite peculiar: captured, ravaged, burnt, razed to the 
foundation, dis-peopled, carried captive, its deported citizens sold 
in slavery, and forbidden, by severest penalties, to visit their 
native seats again; though eighteen centuries have passed, and 
strangers still tread its hallowed soil, that city is still the magnet 
of many hearts, and awakens from time to time, pangs of as keen 
emotion as when its fall was recent. Ever and anon, and from all 
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| " the winds of heaven, Zion’s exiled children come to visit her, and 
with eyes weeping sore bewail her widowhood. No city was 
ever honored thus. None else receives pilgrimages of affection 
| ; from the fifteenth generation of its outcast people. None else, 
| after centuries of dispersion, could at the first call, gather beneath 
its wings the whole of its wide-wandering family. None else has 
possessed a spell sufficient to keep in remotest regions, and in the 
face of the mightiest inducements, its people still distinct ; and 
none but itself can now be re-peopled with precisely the same 
race which left it nearly two thousand years ago. The reason of 
this anomaly must be sought, not in Jerusalem, but in the pur- 
poses of God. 
| There are two familiar facts :—the Jews are still distinct ; and 
to the Jews, Jerusalem still is dear. What is the final cause, the 
| 


Divine reason for these singular facts? Why, when all other 
scattered nations mingle, why is it that, like naptha in a fountain, 
or amber floating on the sea, this people shaken hither and thither, 
are found, after all their tossings and jumblings, separate and 
| immiscible? And why, again, when every other forsaken city, 
| after an age or two, is forgotten by its people, why has Jerusalem 
such strong affinity for its outcast population, that the city refuses 
. any other permanent inhabitants, and the old inhabitants refuse 
| . any other settled home? Why these anomalous and mutually 
| | : adapting facts, unless God has some purpose with the place and 
I | with the people; and unless the place and the people have yet 
| | something to do with one another? 
; ! This presumption becomes an absolute certainty, when we 
1 i consult the sure Word of prophecy ; and, in order not to confuse 
ie a your ideas, and oppress your memories with a multitude of quo- 
i tations, I would by way of specimen, select the following three:— 
— “In that day there shall be a root of Jesse, which shall stand 
| ; iii, for an ensign to the people ; to it shall the Gentiles seek: and his 
it rest shall be glorious. And it shall come to pass rn THAT DAY, 
mi that the Lord shall set his hand again the second time to recover 
ve the remnant of his people, which shall be left, from Assyria, and 
| ; from Egypt, and from Pathros, and from Cush, and from Elam, 
Betit and from Shinar, and from Hamath, and from the islands of the 
Do sea. And He shall set up an ensign for the nations, and shall 
' assemble the outcasts of Israel, and gather together the dis- 
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spersed of Judah from the four corners of the earth.” (Isaiah xi. 
10-12.) 

“ For I will take you from among the heathen, and gather you 
out of aL countries, and will bring you into your own land. 
Then will I sprinkle clean water upon you, and ye shall be clean; 
from all your filthiness, and from all your idols will I cleanse you. 
A new heart also will I give you, and a new spirit will I put within 
you; and I will take away the stony heart out of your flesh, and 
I will give you a heart of flesh. And I will put my spirit within 
you, and cause you to walk in my statutes, and ye shall keep my 
judgments and do them. And ye shall dwell in the land that I 
gave to your fathers ; and ye shall be my people, and I will be your 
God.” (Ezekiel xxxvi. 24-28.) 

‘Therefore shall Zion for your sake be ploughed as a field, and 
Jerusalem shall become heaps, and the mountain of the house as 
the high places of the forest. But in the last days it shall come 
to pass, that the mountain of the house of the Lord shall be es- 
tablished in the top of the mountains, and it shall be exalted above 
the hills; and people shall flow unto it. And many nations shall 
come, and say ‘‘ Come, and let us go up to the mountain of the 
Lord, and to the house of the God of Jacob; and he will teach 
us of his ways, and we will walk in his paths; for the law shall 
go forth of Zion, and the word of the Lord from Jerusalem!” 
(Micah iii. 12, iv. 1. 2.) 

I would only further remark, that agreeably to these prophecies, 
no nation has been allowed tosettle in Jerusalem. It has all along 
been ‘‘ trodden down” of the Gentiles; but no one set of the 
Gentiles has been allowed to tread it long time together. It has 
been successively occupied by the Romans, the Persians, the 
Saracens, the Turks of the Seleucian race, the Egyptian caliphs, 
the Latin Christians, the Egyptian caliphs a second time, the 
Mamalucs, and the Turks of the Ottoman race. And by this 
ceaseless change of occupants, it has been very plainly hinted that 
all were intruders and usurpers, and that the rightful owner had 
- not yet appeared; so much so, that | greatly err if it be not the 
conviction of the present possessors, both Frank and Moslem, that 
they are the mere locum tenentes, sitting there by sufferance till 
the way be ready for the return of the ancestral lords. Christians 
and Infidels, Papists and Mahometans, Franks and Saracens, 
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Turks and Egyptians, have fought for the Holy City, and pos- 


- sessed it all by turns; but never any of them have been able to keep 


it long : and whilst in their struggles for its custody, the Gentiles 
have trodden Jerusalem down, the persecuted people whose it is, 
await in calm assurance the day when the Lord himself shall put 
them in perpetual possession. — | 

Looking to the present languid and withered aspect of the 
country, it may be a question with some, whether a literal resto- 
ration to Palestine would be a blessing to the Jews. On that 
question, we deem the people themselves the best judges; and if 
they desire it, it must be a blessing—a blessing because they de- 
sire it. The question with the exile, is not whether his native 
land, or his place of banishment, be the fairest and most fruitful ; 
but all the question is, how shall he get home. But, independently 
of this, Palestine is “a goodly land:”’ its intrinsic resources are 
far from despicable ; and in its position, relatively to other lands, 
perhaps the most advantageous in the world. Spread out beneath 
a sky whose severest aspect is mild, and whose summer glow is 
only intense enough to elaborate those aromatic harvests unknown 
in more moist and chilly climes, Palestine used to be a land of 
sprightly music and long livers. In those regions where the air 
is sluggish, life is dull, and men do their work in silence. But in 
healthful climes, muscular energy is redundant, and the animal 
spirits overflow, and the prodigal excess of life and power escapes 
in joyous shouts and nimble movements—in leaping and dancing, 
in melody and song. And just as you infer, not more from its 
long livers than from its merry singers, that ancient Attica must 
have been a genial lifesome land; so you may gather, not more 
from the frequency of fourscore and fivescore among its patriarchs, 
than from the abundance of its popular minstrelsy and daily 
music, that Palestine was a cheerful and salubrious land. From 
the matron at the well, to the watchman on the walls; from the 
strain that gushed with earliest spring, to the shout which closed 
the vintage ; there were tokens unequivocal of life in its sunshine, 
and inspiration in its air. And perhaps nothing can show the 
change more solemnly, than that a land once so vocal, should be 
so silent now. And as it was a salubrious, so it was a fertile 
land. In its better days, it was “the garden of the Lord; 
a land of brooks of water, of fountains, and depths that spring 
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out of valleys and hills; a land of wheat and barley, and vines, 
and fig-trees, and pomegranates; a land of oil-olive and honey.” 
The long desolations have dried up many of its fountains, 
blasted its vines, and sadly thinned its fig-trees; but the bee 
still murmurs on the fragrant cliffs of Carmel, and the sleek 
olive yields its fatness in Gethsemane. The ruthless natives, and 
more ruthless strangers, have not been able to exterminate the 
cedars of Lebanon; sycamores grow by the way-side, as when 
Zaccheus clambered up to catch a glimpse of the illustrious 
stranger ; and the Arabian pitches his tent beneath the Terebinth, 
like his father Abraham, when angels visited him at Mamre. The 
almond-tree flourishes along the Jordan, and like a pyramid of 
silver, cleaves the azure of a cloudless spring, even as when its 
glad signal announced to the youth of Judah the winter past, and 
its snowy blossoms on leafless branches reminded the monarch- 
preacher that his own almond-tree would soon be flourishing. 
Jericho was the city of palm-trees in the days of Moses; the 
palm-trees of Jericho carpeted the path of the Prince of Peace 
_on the only triumphal procession this world ever gave him: Je- 
richo is the city of palm-trees still. The trees, whose borrowed 
foliage spread a canopy of green over Jerusalem at each Feast of 
Tabernacles, have not entirely vanished. And even those humbler 
glories of the field, which no goodly land can want, may still be 
recognised. Sharon has not lost its rose; and among the hills 
of Galilee, you still may gather the gorgeous amaryllis, descend- 
ant of those very lilies to which the Divine Teacher pointed one 
autumn evening eighteenshundred years ago, and bade his disciples 
“‘consider”’ them. A traveller speaks with rapture of the delicious 
odour which sprang at every footstep from Jerusalem to Jaffa; 
when the long-looked for rains had revived the rosemary and other 
scented flowers. But what is economically of far more moment, 
amidst all the recklessness of its trampling invaders, and all the 
resourceless poverty of its abject cultivators, the soil gives symp- 
toms of its exuberant fertility. The lazy boor on the sea-coast 
scratches the mould, and flings in a handful of melon seed,* and 
is rewarded with the most delicious produce in the world. The 
mountain ranges to the North, are as green as when the bulls of 


* See Youths’ Magazine, 1844. p. 3. 
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Bashan rioted on their dripping slopes; and the very thistle- 
forests, which, dense and tall, usurp its plains, show that these 
plains are capable of yielding again their heaps of corn. In short, 
the Lord has only to turn that captivity like streams in the south, 
to fill the channel of that dry and thirsty land with the stream of 
its returning population, in order to clothe it on every side with 
the fertility and glories of unexpected spring. Let but the seed of 
Jacob people it once more, and its pastures will be clothed with 
flocks, and its valleys will be covered over with corn. And whilst 
the little hills exult on every side, the people that went forth 
weeping, shall doubtless come again rejoicing. 

There is only one circumstance more which I would mention in 
this connexion. It is, that the geographical position of Palestine 
will make it far more important to the people who possess it than 
it ever was before: so remarkably situated is it, that it forms the 
bridge between two continents, and the gateway to a third. Were 
the population and the wealth of Europe, Asia, and Africa, con- 
densed into single points, Palestine would be the centre of their 
common gravity: and with the amazing facilities of modern 
intercourse, and the prodigious extent of modern traffic, it is not 
easy to estimate the commercial grandeur to which a kingdom 
may attain, planted as it were, on the very apex of the old world, 
—with its three continents spread out beneath its feet ; and with 
the Red Sea on one side, to bring it all the golden treasures and 
spicy harvests of the East; and the Mediterranean floating in on 
the other side, all the skill, and enterprise, and knowledge of the 
West. For the sake of higher ends, it seems the purpose of God 
to make the Holy Land a mart for all nations ; and by bringing 
the forces of the Gentiles to Jerusalem, to send the blessing of 
Abraham among the Gentiles. (Isaiah lx.)\— From a Sermon by 
the Rev. James Hamilton. 


A TRACTATE ON TEACHING. 
(In reply to the enquirics of various Corrcspondents.) 
Tne great business of the Sabbath school teacher is conversion ; 
the first requisite must therefore be, 
Personal piety. Ifthe blind lead the blind, we know very well 
what the consequences will be. The individual who is not him- 
self the subject of conversion, who has not tasted of the grace 
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of God in his own soul, can be but ill qualified to impress its 
high importance upon others: an experimental acquaintance 
with the gospel scheme in all its bearings can alone enable him 
to speak out of the abundance of the heart. A mere smatterer 
in science or philosophy, who only retails what he has but just 
before learned for the purpose, never passing his crude conceits 
through the alembic of his own mind, is not the man we should 
choose for an instructor in matters of comparatively trivial 
moment. We want one who speaks what he knows—what he 
has appropriated, and elaborated, and felt. Soit should be pre- 
eminently in the affairs of the soul; the Christian is the only 
proper instrument in Christianizing others, for he only is able, 
with all the holy and impassioned fervor of the beloved disciple, 
to assert his personal, his determined, his unwavering conviction 
of the truths he teaches; ‘* He who saw it bare record, and his 
record is true, and he knoweth that he saith true that ye might 
believe.” God will honor those who are satisfied with nothing 
less than this belief, in revealing, by their means, his own righte- 
ousness, from faith to faith. 

But there may be much zeal and heart-work in the cause of 
Christianity, when there is little knowledge or discretion; the 
very intensity of this zeal, indeed, will often lead away from both 
these necessary elements of real piety. Holiness is a large word ; 
‘perfecting holiness’ is an arduous, self-denying work, to be 
learned only by a prayerfal study of God’s word, by habitual 
communion with himself, and by labor and travail for his cause 
in the church and the world. But as the Sunday school is, 
perhaps, one of the most profitable fields of promise to our own 
souls, it will be well to engage in it at an early stage of the 
Christian life, if the other requisites exist which shall be presently 
pointed out. Whilst watering others, we have been ourselves so 
often refreshed, that we are unwilling to pass over a complaint 
frequently, and with much apparent reason, made by Sunday 
school teachers, as well as all other workmen in the Christian 
vineyard—that they fear they are laboring in vain, and spending 
their strength for nought. We have ourselves engaged diligently 
and unremittingly, in much prayer, and under great discourage- 
ments, for many, very many, years in Sunday school teaching ; 
and we know, as yet, but of one or two instances of spiritual 
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_ employments which are not purely mechanical. In the appoint- 


we trust, inethe emiles of the Sun of 


Righteousness.. what of our dwn souls? . Have unlike 
our Great Master, failed to learn obedieuce by the things which 
we have dome and suffered in this: good cazse? Is our experience 
of no. value?) we. forget. the: joy unspeakable, the high 
communion, the dear fellowship of Christ's sufferings, the sea- 
sons of refreshing, the timely, painful, but precious rebukings of 
our own.presumptuous thoughts and purposes; the trials that 
bore fruit in prayer, the weakness, the. tremblings, and the fears 
that were but answers to our petitions for the deep humility that 


_ Ought to clothe the Christian? Do we not rather look back upon 
the, tear-strown: path and 
intended us to learn ?”’ 


gether. overlook. .... 

measure, that activity of mind: an 


ments under the Jewish law, due regard was paid to these things, 
and, as a general rule, there seems. no good reason for neglecting 
them. There are, of course, exceptions in..which the outward 
man affords. no true indication of. the inner ; .bat where languor 
and weakness, and a drowsy, morbid state,of mind, are.induced 
by an enfechled constitution, little gnod jatebe hoped for. There 
are many, too, who have really mo physical..ailments, whose 
minds. waet that tone and energy.so desirable in. a Sebbath 
echool teacher; kind-hearted, amiable, and even. prayerfal in the 
work, they. live nevertheless in world, of their. own—a land of 


them, even in the miiat of their clas... They. never come out of 


themselves. They have all the quiet, considerate kindness, and 
all, the pure offection of the thorough, tencher, thoagh they have 
Only half learned their business: their: doctrine may drop as.the 
vain, and distil as the dew, but.it mot, ;-it has nothing 
to do. with the children, or they. 
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tH In making these observations, it must not be supposed that we 
i in any degree undervalue the work of the Holy Spirit. Without 
i | His blessing no Sabbath school labors can prosper, and it is for 
i | | this reason that we recommend those appliances and means, 
which, it can be proved from Scripture, he has promised to make 
most useful ; for, whilst it is admitted that He can prosper any 
instrumentality, however poor and feeble, it were idle to contend 
that He does most for those, who do least for Him. 
| The teacher in whom the wish of the beloved disciple is 
realized —that soul and body may both prosper, and be in health, 
should be, thoroughly furnished unto every good word and work. 
ae ie His mind and spirit not only require to be thoroughly, but to be 
| i practically furnished; he must be a living “ library of useful 
Bi knowledge,”” in the highest and noblest sense, uniting fervency 
of spirit, soundness of doctrine, and christian utilitarianism—-of 
all the “isms” in the world, about the best. Of spiritual furni- 
ture something has been said, though it includes very much more 
than has been hinted at. According to our view of it, however, 
it does not embrace all that pertains to the Divine mind and 
will, having reference mainly to personal, vital, and experimental 
godliness. Prayer, in its largest sense, is the life of Christianity 
in the soul, for without it the Bible itself becomes a dead letter. 
The Sunday school teacher must therefore read the Scriptures 
frequently in the light of the closet, and he must read them for 
Christ. Till he has by faith seen, and tasted, and handled the 
Incarnate Word of Life, he has done nothing, though he may 
have learned, as he vainly thinks, the whole Bible by heart. He 
may have it in the head, but nothing is learned by heart that is 
not learned at the foot of the Cross. 


- 
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thing less than thorough will do it,” so must it be with Revela- 
tion. But this firm conviction in the teacher’s mind must be the 


ib Independently of spiritual-mindedness, there must be, to con- 
ia stitute an efficient teacher, a thorough knowledge of all those 

| collateral aids that go to make up the perfect man in Christ. He 
ie must be fully satisfied that the Bible is from God—convinced of 

| Wi its plenary inspiration, and determined to concede nothing to 
1% the neologist or self-complacent critic who, like the fly upon the 
+ if carriage-wheel. ludicrously volunteers his assistance in expediting 
L. i ; the free course of the Word of God. As with education, “‘ no- 
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result of careful study, induction, and analogical reasoning; not 
a mere stubborn determination to believe without reference to 
fact or argument. One profitable mode of overcoming doubts 
and scruples on this subject, is to search for analogies in the other 
departments of God’s government — Nature and Providence ; and 
to shew by facts, obvious to the senses, and of universal know- 
ledge and belief, the congruity and reasonableness of Scripture 
facts and doctrines. When, for example, it is urged that the 
Bible, as it has come down to us, is chargeable with certain 
imperfections and omissions, and cannot therefore be the work of 
a perfect and unerring God; how much more easy and conclusive 
is it, instead of resorting to erudite criticism and collation, to 
show that precisely the same characters of imperfection and 
omission are observable in creation—that thousands of animals, 
once tenants of this earth, are now entirely extinct; and that 
even in our own times there have been such lapses, not only on 
this earth itself, but amongst the heavenly bodies. Nor are there 
wanting amidst all the fair objects in animate and inanimate 
nature, instances of incomplete or monstrous organization. If, 
indeed, we restrict our enquiry to the human species, how many 
are there from whom knowledge is by one, or more than one 
entrance, quite.shut out? These are, in fact, the exceptions 
which establish the existence of the rule. 

Again, the infidel has been loud in his denunciation of that 
scriptural doctrine—‘ The fathers have eaten sour grapes, and 
the children’s teeth are set on edge’’- and asks us with all the 
effrontery for which such persons are remarkable, “Can any 
thing be more unjust than to make the child answerable for the 
sins or errors of the parent; and yet, you say the Bible speaks 
the language of a just and righteous God?” But is the Bible 
alone responsible for such a doctrine? Is it nota fact, inde- 
pendently of all revelation on the subject, that the child often 
does suffer in mind, body, or estate, from the improvidence, 
the licentiousness, or the folly of the father? 

Or if it be urged by a third objector that such a revelation as 
the Bible is uncalled for by the state of mankind, is it not our 
most straightforward course to shew that the world in all ages 
and countries has thought otherwise, and prejudged the question, 
by actually inventing for itself what it so much desired ? 
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the investigation of Scripture truth, it must always be borne 
in mind that facts are only to be illustrated by facts; and it is 
surprising how many of these elucidatory facts come within the 
range of our every day knowledge and experience : common sense 
is often the best commentator. In the solution of the most 
perplexing passages it will never do to tamper with the original 
text; very rarely indeed will such a process enable you com- 
pletely to overcome the difficulty, even where it is allowable; and 
it will generally be found that no need existed for the emendation. 

Before busying himself to answer objections, let the Bible 
student be sure that they have, at all events, some shadow of 
foundation. Many accusations are brought against Scripture, 
on no better authority than absurd traditions, and anonymous 
opinions —the on dits of gossips and dreamers. The sacred writers, 
for instance, are often made responsible not only for the existence 
of the unicorn and the phoenix, but for all the fabulous nonsense 
which heathen authors have written on the subject of these 
chimerical nonentities, while the simple fact is, that they are 
never once mentioned in the original scriptures. The same 
remark will apply to many alleged chronological and historical 
discrepancies between sacred and profane testimony, which may 
be generally disposed of by the sweeping fact, that the uninspired 
authors of antiquity, begged, borrowed, or stole all their facts 
from the sacred penmen; giving us nothing in return but the 
falsehoods with which they interwove them for the purpose of 
disguising their origin. 

To those who are over-ready to humour such objections, we 
recommend attention to the following anecdote. 

When Charles II. chartered the Royal Society, it is recorded 
that he asked this question, “‘ Why is it, my lords and gentlemen, 
that if you fill a vessel with water to the very brim, so that it 
will not hold a single drop more, yet, putting a certain kind of 
fish into the water, it shall not overflow the vessel ?”’ Many 
learned conjectures were hazarded in explanation of this pheno- 
menon, till it was modestly asked by Wren, whether the king 
were sure about the fact? ‘‘Aye there,” said his majesty, 
laughing, “you have it: always find out whether the thing be 
true before you proceed to account for it, then shall 
ashamed of the charter I have just given you.” 
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Many of the marginal readings, which are usually Hebraisms 
considered incapable of an English rendering by our translators, 
are proved by modern researches in the East, to be pregnant with 
meaning, and strikingly consonant with the language of Orientals 
in the present day. But it must never be forgotten, whilst we are 
anxious to settle, even to a shade, the meaning of every term of 
scripture, that the Bible is not so much a book of words, as of 
doctrines. We have no right to build an opinion on a mere 
expression, or an isolated phrase; and it has often struck us as 
very remarkable, and illustrative of this point, that not only did 
our Saviour, but his adversary in the wilderness, argue from the 
word of God; the only difference being, that our Saviour took 
its whole scope and bearing, whilst the latter had his “‘ favorite 
texts.’” The Bible is a whole, and must be judged of as such, 
just as we judge of nature, which, in some isolated localities and 
departments, is even horrible and repulsive to the human mind ; 
another analogy which may prove useful to those whose faith 
may be staggered by an occasional passage of Holy Writ, which, 
though neither pleasant nor palatable, may be an excellent oil 
to the bruised and broken spirit of some poor wanderer, or 
heinous backslider. Bearing in mind then, this important prin- 
ciple, that a knowledge of facts is requisite to the proper under- 
standing of Scripture, the Sunday school teacher should be both 
a studious and diligent reader, and a careful observer; not that 
it is always necessary to be deeply versed in all subjects; but he 
should know just so much as will enable him to know more; his 
head should be a kind of index rerum, directing him to such 
sources of information as will themselves afford him the required 
assistance, or open up new fields for investigation. Above all 
things he must be a thinking man, knowing the proper use and 
application of every item of information he may pick up, and 
always remembering that tuition is a two-fold work—that he has 
to put in and draw out—to instruct and to educate—to instil 
information, to see it properly elaborated in the mind, and to 
lead it out again towards its proper; practical end. 

The teacher must study punctuality in his attendance and all 
other duties; he must not think, because his engagements are in 
the first instance voluntary, that they are to be lightly set aside. 
Our experience has shewn us that this duty is sadly neglected 
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in the Sabbath school. Indeed it has found its unwitting advo- 
cate in the author of that well-known hymn— _sw 
**The clock. has struck, | cannot stay ;”’ 

The efficient teacher will not surely wait till the clock strikes 
before he sets out for school; though such a practice seems to 
be rather the rule than the exception. He must combine cer- 
tainty with punctuality, never neglecting to attend in his proper 
turn, but considering himself under the most solemn engagement 
to be present, however gratuitous his first tender of assistance 
may have been. But above all things, he should study 

Singleness of object. All his powers, mental and bodily, are to be | 
collected and concentrated upon one point—the winning of souls 
to Christ. He goes upon his Father’s business, to instruct, en- 
lighten, convert, sanctify, and save the souls of the children com- 
mitted to his care. How full of meaning is that Divine declaration 
-——** If thine eye be single, thy whole body shall be full of light.”’ 
Full as it may be he wants it all; he wants it to shine into his 
own dark heart, to give him the knowledge of the glory of God 
in the face of Jesus Christ ; to show him his own besetting sins, 
that, forwarned, he may be forearmed; to shed its radiance on 
the sacred oracles, bringing out new beauties, and leading him 
to its source in God. With such a lamp upon his path, with 
such a singleness of eye, and oneness of object, he cannot well 
go astray. Looking to Jesus, he will run the race set before him 
well, and find if faithful to his own soul, and the souls of his 
little ones, that He who has promised his blessing on such 
labors, will be faithful too, ine in him all the good 
pleasure of his goodness. 

In connection with this singleness of tien there must be great 
simplicity of idea, of language, and of illustration. Theological 
jargon is of all things most out of place in the Sunday school ; 
metaphysics and moral philosophy are almost as bad; and yet 
though these things are avoided in name, they are in effect often 
introduced. The apostolic rule, ‘we use great plainness of speech,’ 
should never be departed from ; and it will be found, that no lan- 
guage is more easily understood by children, than the language of 
our English Bible. In the whole course of our experience, which 
has not been a very limited one, we have met with but two or 
three books out of many times that number, designed to simplify 
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Scripture doctrines or narrative, which are as intelligible to 
children as our noble translation of the Scriptures. 

No one is more sensible of the imperfect character of these 
hints than ourselves. But the subject is so comprehensive, that we 
could not at present carry it out without wearying the patience or 
many of our young readers. If any practical good result from our 
observations, we shall be more than satisfied—we shall feel abun- 
dantly grateful to the Giver of all wisdom, that he has enabled us 


to speak even a word in season. 


“HE THAT HATH FRIENDS, MUST SHEW HIMSELF 
FRIENDLY.” 


“Oh Harriet,” said Louisa Egerton to her sister, as they were 
quietly engaged with their needle-work, one pleasant summer 
morning, “I forgot to tell you, that when | was walking out 


yesterday, I met Mary Graham.”’ 
“And what did she say?’ remarked Harriet. “ Say!’’ re- 


peated her sister, “she did not say anything, for she walked 
past without taking the slightest notice of me. I am sure she 
must have seen me, for we were so close to each other: but she 
looked as proud and consequential as possible. Miss Pemberton 
was with her, and they seemed so excessively friendly ; I suppose 
Mary is quite elated by having so grand an acquaintance.”’ 

‘Oh, that is the reason then that we have so seldom seen her 
lately,’’ replied Harriet; and if she choose to be so stiff, the less 
intercourse we have with one another, the better.” 

“ Yes, I am sure J shall not intrude myself upon her acquaint- 
ance,’”’ rejoined her sister, while a slight expression of contempt 
passed over her features, ‘‘1 shall let her see that I can be as 
distant as she 

Her cousin Annie, who had been a silent listener to the pre- 
ceding remarks, now looked up from her drawing, and said in a 
tone of surprise, “I thought that Miss Graham was one of 
your friends.” 

“Well,” replied Louisa, “and so she is. Why are you so 
surprised ; are you acquainted with her?” 


“Oh said Annie, then she hesitated ; for 


she hardly knew how to go on. “I mean,” she continued, 
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whe could hulp coving me. The she ber found «newer, 
to the intimacy with 

that you ere right ; it is et least: that:you muy be mis- 
taken, and Miss Graham is surely entitled to the ful! benefit of 
that doubt. JI do not think she cam ever have ticen your friend, 
confidence in her.” 

way call ‘it trifting,”’ Lotion, ™ sot’ 
The minutest circumstance is often sure an index of person's 
feclings, as the most direct avowal of them wouid be; and if « 
‘again, if it suit her purpose.” . 

4s after all, only based vpon an “if; and will it ‘not be wiser to 
‘grait amd see whether your surmises arecorrect, before you pass 
tach hasty censures on her condact.  f always thought that real 
friends reposed the most perfect confidence in one another's 
bad the most undeniable proof of ite withdrawl.” 

+ Then J eappose you do not tive: had: 

gently, “bat think that if yom endl 
complain of her friendship, it would be very ungenerous to-alter <2 
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dwelling of her materual sant, where she:was trained up in alithe 


lovely-ways of Christian family. “Her ancle, in consequence'of 
‘theddlicate state of his health, ordered ‘by his medical 


to remove to a warmer climates and during their absence 


from England, Annie was consigned t) the care of Mr. and Mrs. 
‘Egerton. She was a generous, warm-hearted girl; very affectionate 


disposition ; and now that ube was suddenly placed among 
te comparative strangers, her heart seemed to cling more fondly than 


‘ever; to: those whom she loved. Her young cousins were kind 
‘and agreeable, but she hed not long known them ; and then they 


‘always so amused with her and “roman. 


tic” ideas of love and attachment, that: Annie felt repulsed in her 
endeavors to win their affection. Lowisa/was jealous, and easily 


offended : always fancying that she wae slighted and neglected; 


‘while Harriet was changeable in her tastes,and disposed to like 


ssw than old these disp sitions 
ase unfaworsile to true friendship.\: | 

Soon after the preceding conversation, Annie and sical 
unexpectedly met Miss Graham during @ morning call; Louise 
looked very distant and reserved, for she was determined to show 
that she was displeased; and. Mise Greham, chilled by the 


of ber friend, became: eqnally. constrained. 


Annie felt sorry, for she was pleased with Miss Graham's 


| | ‘Wppenrance, and she was almost certain that Louisa be 
mistaken in the opinion which she had-formed respecting her. 


was:-therefere glad -when she in her 


frank, straight-forward manner, alleds:to the late occurrence, 
and ask for an explanation. . Mary Graham seemed quite es hurt 
surprised at the accusation, as erat could 
sired, and her assurances that she had act-ccen. Mise Egerton, 


of complaint had existed only in her own imagination ; and 


; bet instead of blaming hemalffer her went of faith and 


Stigionted through the exquisite of her own fuslings | 
Asnie made no allusion to Mine Gaitem, when she was alone 
have 


were perfectly satisfactory. Louisa felt-convinced that the conte, 
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Annie followed the servant down stairs with the intention of 

" putting the most favorable construction on her cousin’s refusal, 

and also to offer herself as their substitute in the contemplated 
excursion. Her proposal was gratefully accepted by Mary 

- Graham, who fully appreciated the kind thoughtfulness which 
. suggested it. Their walk was a very pleasant one, for it lay in 
the midst of the most delightful scenery, and as both the young 
ladies were enthusiastic admirers of the beauties of nature, they 
quickly found a subject for conversation, and their frank inter- 
ie | + Change of sentiment was agreeable and profitable. 

Annie’s cousins were not pleased at her intercourse with Miss _ 
Graham, and they looked rather cross when she returned. “I 
dare say they were talking about us all the time,”’ said Louisa to 
* her sister, when they were alone, “ and Mary Graham would be 
* sure to unfold her long list of grievances to Annie, and try to 
prejudice her against us.”’ Poor Louisa! She was always 
making herself vexed and uncomfortable by her unfair suspicions. 

“I wonder Katherine does not write to me,” exclaimed Annie, 
the next morning, as she turned away rather sadly from the 
servant who brought in the letters, her eager inquiry being met 
with the chilling reply, “There is none for you, Miss.” ‘ Oh, 
Annie,” said Harriet, looking up hastily, “‘I found yesterday 
that Miss Bennett knows your friend Katherine, and if what she 
| says about her is trae, you need not be surprised at her long 


— 


silence. 

“Why not,” replied Annie, with heightened color. ‘‘ She 
seems to have half-forgotten you already,” answered her cousin, 
carelessly, “for Miss Bennett was in company with her one 
hi evening lately, and the young lady who sat next to Katherine 
} was talking to her about you, and she asked Katherine if she 
were acquainted with you, and Katherine replied, “ Yes, a little, 
but we are not intimate.”’ 

“Tt is not true,” said Annie, calmly, ‘‘I am certain that 
Katherine never said that. Miss Bennett must have mistaken 
another name for mine.” 

“ But Katherine has never answered your last letter,” replied 
Harriet, “ which is a proof that her friendship is not quite so 
ardent as it used to be.” 
| | 8 “ Oh no,” said Annie, earnestly, “ I cannot believe that. It 
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is strange, I allow, that she does not write to me; especially as 
I have lately sent a few lines, inquiring the reason of her silence ; 
but then I feel satisfied that she will be able to explain the diffi- 
culty, and, till then, I can place the most entire confidence in her.” 
“ Well,”’ replied Louisa smiling, ‘‘ I must confess that you are 
far more patient and forgiving than I should be. But Miss 
Bennett also told us that Katherine was on very intimate terms 
with a noble family who had recently come to reside at the Hall, 
and that its junior members, consisting of a gay. daughter and a 
dashing son, were her almost inseparable companions. If this 
be the case, you cannot be surprised at her forgetfulness of you.” 
“ Forget /” exclaimed Annie, indignantly, ‘“‘ I did not say that she 
had forgotten me; and I will not believe these reports until I 
have heard what she has to say respecting them.” 
It must be confessed that Annie waited rather impatiently the 
next day for the postman ; and that, when she found there was 
no letter from Katherine, she looked unusually disappointed. 
Still her confidence remained unwavering ; although it was sub- 
sequently sadly put to the test, by a friend of the Egertons who, 
in passing through the village where Annie’s former home was 
situated, casually heard that Katherine was gone to a fashionable 
watering-place with Lady Churchill’s daughter. This was the 
extent of the information, which Annie was able to elicit, and she 
resolved to write again to Katherine, and ascertain the truth. 
“ T should be too much offended to make any further enquiry,” 
said Louisa, when she heard of her cousin’s intention, “ your 
three last letters yet remain unanswered.” 
“ Katherine is my friend,” replied Annie, simply, “ and I can- 
not help trusting her. Should I not expect the same confidence 
in return ?”’ 
The long-expected epistle from Katherine arrived soon after the 
receipt of Annie’s last communication, and its welcome contents 
speedily dispelled every anxiety. 
The family at the Hall proved to be very distant relatives of 
Katherine’s parents, who were travelling from place to place with 
the vain hope of restoring the health of an only daughter. Miss 
Churchill was in a rapid decline, and it was at her urgent request 
that Katherine was so frequently with her; for she found, in the 
hour of sickness, the importance of that piety which was 50 beau- 
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tifully exemplified in the conduct of her young friend. It was 
Katherine’s blessed employment to impart the sweet words of 
truth and consolation to the wearied mind of the sufferer, and her 
time was thus so fully engaged that she had been unable to devote 
more than a few hurried moments to the claims of her corres- 
pondents. She had written once to Annie, but it appeared that 
the letter having been left for her father to address, there had 
been some mistake made in the direction, and, consequently,it 

had never arrived at its destination. Katherine had accompanied 
her young friend to the sea-side for change of air, but her absence 
from home was not likely to be protracted, as the invalid was fast 
sinking into an early grave. How cheering was the recollection 
that there was a mansion preparing for her in her Father's house 
above ! ‘ 

The remark which Miss Bennett had heard respecting Annie 
referred to another young lady who bore the same christian name, 
and as Annie was then quite a stranger to her, the mistake was 
very natural. 

“ You are satisfied now that I acted rightly?” said Annie, with 
a beaming countenance, as she looked up to her cousins, after she 
had finished reading Katherine's letter to them. 

Louisa and Harriet were satisfied, and they expressed their 
cordial sympathy with the pleasant feelings that Annie ex- 
perienced. 

** Well, I suppose, there are some true friends in the world,” 
said Louisa, affectionately, “ although I have often felt half-in- 
clined to doubt it. But I must take a lesson out of your book, 
Annie, and try to cherish a spirit of hope and faith towards those 
around 

Will our young friends also take a lesson out of Annie’s book? 
I do not mean that you shall rashly place implicit confidence in 
every one who may cross your path; but that when you have 
thoughtfully chosen your friends, you shall treat them with that 
generous confidence, which is the invariable accompaniment of 
true affection. 

“ Let this be your comfortable and hopeful watchword, never 
to distrust any one until you have tried him, and found him fail. 
Nay, after he has failed, trust him again, so, peradventure, may 
your good thoughts of him win him to actuptothem. C.C. 
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‘““REASON” AT FAULT. 
( Abridged from the Continental Echo.” ) 

Firry years ago a degree of scepticism prevailed in Germany, 
of which in this country we can form no adequate conception. 
Under various names, Neologists, Rationalists, and so forth, they 
took the most daring liberties with the Word of God. They ex- 
plained away all the miracles, and every thing in fact, which was 
supernatural. They pretended to an acquaintance with the 
language and history of the sacred writings so profound, as to be 
able to decide respecting the most ancient portions of Scripture, 
what was genuine, and what was not so, to a degree of certainty 
which overpowered all external evidence. Accordingly, there is 
hardly a book of the Old or New Testament whose genuineness, 
either in whole or in part, has not been impugned by them. And 
of what these writers have allowed to remain, the most important 
parts, the great facts on which our religion mainly rests, have 
been declared by others to be legends, or, as they call them, 
myths, to which some ancient common opinion had given rise. 

In 1826, a small treatise was written by a clergyman of 
Usedom, a small island at the mouth of the Oder, in Prussian 
Pomerania, intended to illustrate the witch trials and the belief 
in witchcraft, at one time so general, For some reason or other 
it was not allowed by the censorship of the press. The author, 
therefore, kept it by him for some time, till the idea occurred to 
him of putting it into the form of a narrative, professing to be 
derived from an old manuscript discovered in the church at 
Usedom, in which an account of a witch-trial, and the events 
that led to it, are given in the language and manner of the sup- 
posed period. It further occurred to him whether he could not 
mystify the Rationalists of Germany, and thus put to the test, 
by means of a modern production, the skill to which they pretend 
of detecting forgeries, be they ever so ancient, and be the tradi- 
tionary evidence ever so strong in favor of their genuineness. He 
therefore sent the manuscript to Dr. David Strauss, a notorious 
Rationalist, suggesting whether the account which it contained 
might not, in some degree, illustrate certain statements in the 
New Testament. The scheme took; the crafty doctor was 
caught, and the work having been laid before the king himself, 
was by him ordered to be printed in 1843. Half-a-year after 
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this, the author, finding that his myth was universally received as 
apiece of genuine history, made a public declaration of the 
entirely fictitious character of the work, and of the thevlogical 
purpose it was intended to answer! He says, “ Those persons 
have received my undisguised myth for genuine history, who have 
rejected, as fabulous, a history which is attested, not only by its 
existence and wide extension to the present day, but by the 
united testimony of all antiquity, and by the blood of thousands 
of martyrs—a madness more insane than if they were to affirm 
that the splendid cathedral at Cologne was commenced, and 
obtained its present state without an architect and without a 
plan, by the act of pilgrims who merely cast stones together as 
they passed !”’"— Baptist Record. 


LATE HOURS. 

Tue late hour system leaves no time at sun-rise or sun-set for 
spiritual thoughts—for Bible reading—for devotional exercises. 
The exhausted body moves from the shop to the bed-room, with 
the tinkle of sovereigns and shillings, and the words “‘ purchase,” 
“‘ price,” “silk,” “satin,” &c., ringing in his head, and their 
echoes in his ears—too unstrung to read, or study, or think— 
barely able to pray “‘ God be merciful to me a sinner.” He is 
awakened by seven, or soon after six, in the morning, and 
summoned to his daily harness. The youngest and most vigorous | 
may, by dint of physical energy, stand the incessant drudgery— 
and catch glances of instructive books —and read hurriedly snatches 
of the Bible in some such way as dogs lap the water of the Nile, 
running as they drink lest crocodiles should catch them ; but 
even these get older, and weaker, and callous, and the general 
result, with few exceptions, takes place. The man is merged in 
the shopman -the intellect dies and decays in the body as its 
grave —the soul ceases to crave what it cannot get, “the hidden 
manna “’—and the only powers that survive are those passions 
that flourish in the corruption and decay of man’s nobler nature. 
— Dr. Cumming. 

INSECT INGENUITY. 

Tus cocoon of the emperor moth is shaped somewhat like a 

flask. At its narrowest end it is composed of a series of loosely 
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attached longitudinal threads, converging like so many bristles, 
to a blunt point, in the middle of which is a circular opening 
through which the moth makes its escape, the threads readily 
yielding to pressure from within, and acting somewhat upon the 
principle of the wires of the opening to a mouse trap, or the 
willow cricks of an eel trunk. In order, however, to guard against 
the danger which might arise from the opening permitting the 
ingress of ichneumons or other animals, the caterpillar constructs 
within the funnel-shaped mouth a second funnel, formed of a 
similar series of threads, converging to a point, without the 
smallest opening being left, and its arched structure rendering it 
impenetrable to the most violent efforts of any external enemy ; 
whilst it yields to the slightest pressure from within, and allows 
the egress of the moth with the utmost facility, immediately re- 
suming its former appearance, so that it is impossible at first to 
conceive how it is that the moth can have made its escape from 
an entire cocoon.— Westwood. 


EDIBLE LOCUSTS. 
His meat was locusts and wild honey.” — Matthew lil. 4. 

In the deserts of Africa and Asia, where the locusts acquire a 
large size, these insects are employed, when dried and prepared, 
as food. I have tasted locusts thus prepared, and found them not 
unpalatable, but they are said to possess very little nutritious 
quality, and to produce disease when too much is eaten.— West- 
wood. 


ONENESS AND DIVERSITY. 
“ There are diversity of gifts, but the same Spirit."—i Cor. xii. 14. 

Tuere are diversities of character among the Lord's one 
family, for the grace of God sanctifies, but does not change, the 
natural disposition: thus we see some who are cheerful and 
hopeful, while others are always desponding ; some are of a bold 
and decided turn of mind; others, again, are timid and feeble ; 
yet they are all alike children of God; they are all led by the 
same Spirit to the feet of the same Saviour; the same hope ani- 
mates, the same sure word of promise supports them all. This 
unity in diversity may be fitly compared to the effect produced 
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by the rays of the sun, when passing through a painted window. 
Observe this marble pavement on which they fall; here it 
appears of a golden hue—a little further on it is green ; here it 
is blue; and there, purple: amidst all this variety, it is the same 
sun which shines throughout, and, therefore, while there is 
diversity, there is at the same time, oneness. 


HUMILITY. 
Tave humility does not so much consist in thinking badly of 


“ourselves, as in not thinking of ourselves at all. 


REMARKABLE PROPHECY OF CHRIST. 


Tae names of the antediluvian patriarchs, arranged in one 
sentence, without any intervening words, as given in 1 Chron. i. 
1—4, present a concise and wonderful prophecy, which could 
not have been the work of chance. Standing as it does at the 
head of the national records, it was calculated continually to re- 
mind the Jews of the promised Saviour. The following table 
exhibits their names in the order of their birth, as well as their 
literal signification in English :— 


Names. SIGNIFICATION. 
Adam, Man (as created by God) 
Sheth, Substituted by 
Enosh, Fallen man, 
Kenan, Lamenting ; , 
Mahalaleel, Tut Baicurness or Gop 
Jered, Shall come down, 


Henoch, Dedicated ; disciplined ; 
Methuselah, His death shall send 
Lamech, The humbled 
Noah, Consolation, (to) 
Shem, White (and) 
Ham, and Dark 
Japheth. Extending. 
Supposing, therefore, that the original Hebrew terms were not 


_ proper names, but taking them according to their literal meanings, 


the Book of Chronicles opens with this important and interesting 
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prediction. ‘ Man, originally made in the Divine image, having 
exchanged that image, and sorrowing on account of it, The 
Brightness of God, in the person of Christ Jesus, shall descend, 
anointed and prepared for the work, and tasting death for every 
man, shall bring consolation to the humbled, extending to all 
nations, dark and white alike, the benefit of his merits and 
mediation.” 


Lnquiries and Correspondence. 
Infant Responsibility. 


Do you suppose a child at the age of two years and seven months to 


have committed actual transgression, and, “ being born in sin,”’ to be 
incapable of happiness in a future state, ? S. A. 


It is impossible to fix the precise age at which human responsi- 
bility begins. Ifa child sin wilfully, and not through ignorance, 
it must be considered as an actual transgressor. No one, whether 
man, woman, or child, is shut out from heaven on account of 
sin, if that sin be repented of and forgiven by God, through Jesus 
Christ, who is represented as willing to save to the uttermost all 
who come unto God by him. 


The Body of Moses. 
A new and interested enquirer asks the meaning of Jude 9. 


We have no authentic record of the incident referred to; the 
allusion, however, contained in this text, is sufficient to assure us 
either that it took place, or was currently believed to be true by 
those to whom St. Jude was writing. We are inclined to the 
former of these opinions, though we do not think it derogates 
anything from the character of an inspired writer to draw a 
profitable moral from a tradition or even a fiction. The parables 
of our Saviour were in some cases of this character. 


Sons of Korah. 
Dear Sin,—Will you oblige me by an answer to the following 


query ? | 
In Numbers xvi. 33, it is stated that Korah, Dathan, and Abiram, 
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also all that appertained to them perished ; and yet in Numbers xxvi. 11, 
the sons of Korah are excepted. 

How can these two passages be reconciled ? 

The expression, “ all that appertained to them,” applies to all 
who joined in the rebellion, with their personal effects, &c.; and 
we have no reason to believe that the sons of Korah were of this 
faction, especially as they are excepted in the latter text, which is 
in itself a sufficient explanation of the former. 


A. E. 


The Ethiopian and the Leopard. 
Dear Six,—Will you oblige me with the meaning of Jeremiah 
xiii, 23. Yours respectfully, 5. C, 


The prophet is speaking of the inveterate stubbornness of the 
human heart, and its inability, when hardened by a long course 
of sin, to turn to God. The figures he employs are so simple 
and intelligible as to have passed into a proverb. No phrase is 
more common among ourselves to express an impossibility, than 
the truism, “ You cannot make white, black; or black, white.” 


The Judgment. 

Six,—Will you inform me whether you think the righteous at the 
judgment day will be called strictly to account for his sins, and 
whether every sin will be made known ? Yours, &c. &c. 

Titty Go Friepy. 


God shall bring every work into judgment with every secret 

thing, whether it be good or whether it be evil. Eccl. xii. 14. 
Capital Punishmenis. 

Six,—In your April number, a question is asked relative to Genesis 
ix. 6. 

Your reply to that particular text is perfectly in accordance with 
my own opinion, but I must confess I do not know what to infer from 
your allusion to the Jewish law. 


What I wish to know is, whether you consider it binding upon us? 
Yours, very respectfully, 
ON. 
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We do not consider the temporal or ceremonial observances of 
the Jewish law binding upon those who live under the gospel. 
Our Saviour’s own comment, for example, on the law, “ Eye for 
eye, tooth for tooth,” (Zzxed. xxi. 24,) supersedes that particular 
command, (see Matt. v. 39.) The meaning of a certain text was 
all that was asked of us, and we kept close to the question, as 
we are always compelled to do, in order to save space. 


Heathen Law. 


Dear Sin,—I have had several conversations with persons older 
than myself concerning those ancient and modern pagans who sin- 
cerely follow out what they think to be right, although they know not 
the true Saviour, relying upon their religion, and doing whatsoever 
their consciences direct them ; and we cannot agree as to whether they 
will be saved or not. * 

If you would give me your opinion, you would greatly oblige, 

Yours respeetfully, 
S. B. B. 


We can add little to the declaration of the apostle, (Rom. 
ii. 12,) “ As many as have sinned without law, shall also perish 
without law; and as many as have sinned in the law, shall be 
jadged by the law.” It is worthy of serious remark that these 
heathens are described as perishing without law; not as deing 
saved without it. God’s charge against the human race is not 
that they are ignorant, but wilful—*‘ To him that knoweth to do 
good, and doeth it not, to him it is sin.” James iv. 17. 

Baptism. 

Sin,—Will you, or one of your correspondents, kindly answer the 
following question in your “ Enquirer.” 

Can a true believer be saved should he die unbaptised ? 

I am, Sir, yours sincerely, 
A Reaper. 


We are quite sure that the penitent thief was saved; and can 
speak with almost equal certainty of his never having been 
baptized. 

What the apostle says of circumcision among the Jews, 
applies to baptism among Christians—-“ He is not a Jew which 
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is one outwardly, neither is that circumcision which is outward 
in the flesh: but he is a Jew which is one inwardly, and circum- 
cision is that of the heart: in the spirit and not in the letter, 
whose praise is not of men but of God.” Rom. ii.-28, 29. 

No question can possibly be raised as to the salvation of the 
“true believer.”’ It is to him, and not to the formalist who 
undergoes a mere outward rite, that God has promised it. 


— 


Working time. 

H ; | Deak Sir,—Encouraged by your kind attention, and satisfactory 

i}. | answers to your numerous enquirers, I request your opinion upon 
} John xi. 9, 10. I have frequently pondered over those verses, but 
iy cannot derive that spiritual instruction I think they are intended to 

convey. Yours respectfully, 


SUSAN. 


We think these verses are best illustrated by a parallel passage 
in John ix. 4; their literal meaning appears sufficiently obvious, 
and we do not think they were intended to be understood 
figuratively. 


— 


THE SCEPTIC'S DEATH-BED. 
ay (From Winslow's Infidelity,’ or the Sceptic's Death- Bed. )* 
ae Let us approach the sceptic’s death-bed. His period of probation 
a was drawing to a close, and the curtain that was now falling upon all 
, the dreams of this life, was but revealing another stage of being, where 
all would be a fearful or a blissful reality. Heaven and hell were be- 
fore him, and now the most momentous question would be decided, for 
| which he was prepared, His religion was to be brought to the test. 
He His principles were to be placed in the furnace, the day of sifting and 
of trial had come. May the Holy Spirit of God impress the solemn 
. scene, deeply, lastingly, and savingly upon the reader’s mind! 
| | It will prepare him for what is to follow, to be informed that in the 
ine early part of his illness, the scepticism of M—W— began to shake. 
Th From the awful post of observation which a dying bed affords, the past 
and the future appeared in different lights to what he had before viewed 
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© This little work is a ond. tn he af 

Reg a death-bed narrative. It is written with great power of argument and elo- 
quence, and will, we trust, prove savingly useful tomany. Our extract gives 
but a very imperfect idea of the whole work, which is issued in so cheap 4 
form that we recommend all our readers to procure it for themselves. 
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them. Fiction was exchanged for fact; shadows for substance, and 
dreams for reality. The principles on which he had thought he could 
composedly die, began to give way one by one; and with them fled the 
hopes they once inspired, and the consolations they once yielded; every 
‘lying refuge’ failed, and M—W-— found himself at sea, tossed ona 
dark, tempestuous ocean, without a chart, without a compass, without 
a star; yea, without God, without Christ, and without hope. This was 
the commencement of the Holy Spirit's work in his soul, which ended, 
we trust, in his full conversion to Christ. 

On entering the sick chamber, a picture of moral sublimity presented 
itself to the eye of the Christian minister, who had been summoned to 
attend upon the scene, which the pen can but feebly describe. A ve- 
nerable old black man, who for many years had been a pious, faithful 
domestic in the family, stood at the bed side grasping his master’s hand, 
and pointing him to the Saviour of sinners. ‘‘ There, Sir,” said the 
dying man to the minister, “you see a faithful old servant, who has 
answered the end of his being far better than I have done—he isa 
Christian, I am a lost sinner. I would rather now be what he is, than 
what I am, though I possessed the wealth of the Indies. I have been 
a wretched disciple of Paine; and what is worse, I have endeavored to 
make others as bad as myself... Will you pray for me?” With this 
earnest and affecting request, the minister instantly complied, sur- 
rounded by his sorrowing family and friends. 

It was a touching and an instructive spectacle. Oh that every boast- 
ing infidel into whose hands this narrative may fall, had been present 
to witness it! There, on that bed of death, lay stretched in mental 
agony, compared with which the sufferings of the body were as nothing, 
the philosophic, intellectual, accomplished, and amiable M—W—; 
now the alarmed, repenting, dying infidel. Around him knelt, in 
devout solemnity, the holy man of God, and the sorrowing family, 
while from the midst rose the earnest petition for pardoning mercy 
through the atoning blood of Jesus, mingled with the stifled groans 
and fervent responses of the dying man. It was not the ideal picture, 
but it was the real fact, of an infidel testing the heliarmeny of infidelity 
in the near view of death and judgment. 

During the repeated visits of the minister, the anauaaiah of M—W— 
became deeper, and the declarations of the utter renunciation of his in- 
fidelity, more decided and heart-touching, ‘‘ What have I gained,” said 
he ‘* by all the deistical works of which I was once so fond ?—nothing 
but the horror and distress of mind which I now suffer—they are the 
cause of my misery —Now they seem to me as the poison of the serpent; 
I despise, I nExNounceE them all.” On another occasion he remarked, 
“When I am cold in the dust, tell the people from the pulpit all I have 
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said to you; give them a full history of my case; tell them I have 
made full proof of infidelity, and that I have found it, when I came to 
die, AS A BASKET WITHOUT A BoTTOM. It may do in life, but I knew 
full well that it will not do in death.”’ 

Was ever a more true, bitter, heart-melting confession, wrung from 
the lip of infidelity 2 Oh how shadowy must that system have appeared, 
to have drawn forth such a confession, from such a man, and at such 
an hour! Listen to it, ye bold, daring, and presumptuous contemners 
of God and of histruth! See! how the sand glides away: mark! how 
the ‘ refuge of lies’ fails; how the hope of the infidel melts away into 
airy nothing; how the tempest and the whirlwind drive it away as the 
chaff of the summer threshing-floor. And is this all your infidelity can 
do for you ?—is this all?—bolstering you up with its wretched hopes 
in life, falsifying them in death, and deserting you in the extremity of 
vour woe ! 

Thisisall! “Oh comfortiess heavens! Oh melancholy earth! Oh 
gloomy world! Oh wretched nature! without the prospect of an en- 
trance into the everlasting kingdom. How fiercely the winds how]! 
How loudly the waves roar! How cruel the storm !’’ 

Two of his infidel associates calling on him, he was deeply affected, 
and supposing that they still entertained the sentiments he had just 
renounced, he addressed them as follows:—*‘ I hope you will not think 
I am intruding—that you will not be displeased : we once held the same 
opinions ; I hold them no longer; I renounce that creed,’’—and with 
great emphasis,— “I cannot die an infidel,”"—and with increased ear- 
nestness, ‘‘ 1 implore you to renounce it also.” 

His open and unqualified renunciation of scepticism’was accompanied 
by evidences of the most unfeigned godly sorrow for sin. Fear, or the 
dread of hell, was not the chief ingredient in his bitter cup: it was the 
wormwood and the gall of heart-felt repentance that he now was drink- 
ing. Indeed, he seldom alluded to the penal consequences of sin, but 
seemed to be wholly engrossed with a keen sense of its intrinsic vile- 
ness, A very frequent expression of his was, “ All that I can say is, 
God have mercy upon me, a poor, mean, vile sinner !’”” At another 
time he spoke as follows :—“ I am aware that my acquaintances have 
always considered me a very upright, moral man, a good citizen, and 
they love me a great deal more than I deserve. But had they known 
what a heart I possessed, they would have thought very differently. 
With all my outward morality, I have been at heart a vile sinner.” 
Smiting on his breast he exclaimed, “ Here have been thousands of sins 
which no eye has seen but the eye of God!” 

Never did the gospel appear so truly divine, never so inimitably glori- 
ous, and never so unutterably precious, as in the hopes it held out to this 
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repenting, dying infidel. And what were the truths that fell like heal- 
ing balsam on this wounded spirit? what the announcements that 
hushed to perfect peace this tempest of conviction ?—They were these 
‘*God so loved the world, that he gave his only-begotten Son, that 
whosoever believeth in him should not perish, but have everlasting life.’ 
“This is a faithful saying, and worthy of all acceptation, that Jesus 
Christ came into the world to save sinners.” ‘God commendeth his 
love toward us, in that While we were yet sinners, Christ died for us.”’ 
‘‘ Christ died for the ungodly.’’ ‘* The whole need not a physician, but 
they that are sick. I came not to call the righteous but sinners to re- 
pentance."’ ‘‘ The blood of Jesus Christ cleanseth us from ali sin.” 
‘‘Wherefore he is able also to save them to the uttermust that come 
unto God by him.” “ By grace are ye saved.”” ‘‘ Whosoever will, let 
him come and take of the water of life freely.”” “‘ Ho! every one that 
thirsteth, come ye to the waters, and he that hath no money; come ye, 
buy and eat, yea come, buy wine and milk without money and without 
price.” “ And in that last day, the great day of the feast, Jesus 
stood and cried, saying, If any man thirst, let him come unto me 
and drink.” ‘* And when they had nothing to pay, he frankly forgave 
them both.”” ‘“ Believe in the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be 
saved.’’ ‘ Therefore it is of faith, that it might be by grace.” “ Being 
freely justified by his grace through the redemption that is in Christ 
Jesus."’ ‘ And the Lord passed before him, and proclaimed, The Lord, 
the Lord God, merciful and gracious, long suffering, and abundant 
in goodness and truth, keeping mercy for thousands, forgiving iniquity 
and transgression and sin.” ‘“ Who is a God like unto thee, that 
pardoneth iniquity, and passeth by the transgression of the remnant of 
his heritage ? he retaineth not his anger for ever, because he delighteth 
in mercy."’ ‘* Sinners, of whom I am the chief.”’ ‘I obtained mercy, 
that in me first Jesus Christ might show forth all long suffering, for a 
pattern to them which should hereafter believe on him to life everlast- 
ing.”’ “ The Spirit of the Lord God is upon me; because the Lord 
hath anointed me to preach good tidings unto the meek: he hath sent 
me to bind up the broken-hearted, to proclaim liberty to the captives, 
and the opening of the prison to them that are bound; to comfort all 
that mourn.”” “ Come unto me, all ye that labor and are heavy laden, 
and I will give you rest.” “ Him that cometh unto me, I will in no 
wise cast out.”’ 

Did ever sweeter sounds fall on the ear of a poor repenting, dying 
sinner? Never, never! Here was good news from the court of 
heaven; that God was gracious, merciful, ready to pardon ; that Jesus 
was a Saviour and a Redeemer; that he came into the world, shed his 
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blood, and died expressly to save stnners from hell, the vilest, even 
the ‘‘ chief." That this “ great salvation’ was “without money and 
without price ;" that this full pardon was * free’’ to the poor bankrupt 
sinner, who had “ nothing to pay ;"’ that without one single work of 
human merit, without aught of worth or worthiness in the poor 
comer, without a single grain of goodness to recommend him, but with 
all his vileness, with all his guilt, with all his sins, yea, even with all 
his scepticism, his infidelity, his. unbelief, yet believing in the Lord 
Jesus Christ, he should now and for ever be saved! What a “‘ hiding- 
place from the wind,’’ what “a covert from the tempest,” did this 
repenting, dying infidel find; an infidel now no more, for he had ut- 
terly renounced his infidelity, and had thrown himself as a lost, con- 
demned sinner, at the foot of the cross. What a refuge did this heart- 
broken sinner now find Jesus to be; just the Saviour that he wanted, 
just the refuge from the wrath to come that he stood in need of. Oh, 
how glorious would Christ now appear to his swimming eye, how 
precious to his believing heart. How would he admire and adore that 
free, rich and sovereign grace, that had plucked him as. a brand from 


the everlasting burning, and had given him a good hope of eternal 
glory beyond the grave! 


— 


THE OUTER WORLD. 


Human Menageries. Another party of O-jib-way Indians has been 
brought over for exhibition in London. Enticed from their homes 
that they may learn English vices, and be made a gazing-stock for 
the simple, they will perhaps be left at last, like poor Joc-o-sot, (see 
our last vol. p. 430) to die in ignorance and wretchedness, far from 
their friends and country. 

Should our young readers see no harm in such exhibitions, let 
them for a moment reverse the picture, and fancy a family amongst 
the middling or better classes of their own countrymen allured by 
specious promises to the wilds of North America, to dance the 
Polka for the special gratification of grinning savages! Let them 
suppose these exiles, compelled to adopt habits, customs, and modes 
of life altogether opposed to their natural inclinations, gradually 
acquiring the use of the tomahawk or the sealping-knife ; and then, 
either returning home again to introduce these elegant accomplishments 
amongst ourselves, or perishing in neglect or misery by the way. 
We do not think, indeed, that this case would be quite as bad as the 
other, for we much doubt whether the “children of the forest'’ have 


not too much good sense to flock in thousands to see a company of 
British wild-beast-men. 
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POETRY. 


— 


BLESSINGS. 


For thousand, thousand mercies, new 
At dawn and vesper hour ; 

The early and the latter dew, 
The sunshine and the shower : 

For founts ot ever-springing bliss, 
For hope’s. unclouded ray ; 

For life's thrice blesséd sympathies, 
We bless Thee day by day. 


For fond affection’s richest lore, 
For household tones of mirth ; 
For melodies that hourly pour 
From hearts of kindred birth : 
For many a fireside thrill of love, 
For many a joyous lay; 
For peace that emblems peace above, 
We bless Thee day by day. 


For untold sympathy that dwells 
Enshrin’d in love’s fond breast ; 
For springs that sorrow most reveals, 
Thrice hallow’d, and thrice blest ! 
For waves of blessedness that stetp 

Our lot in radiant day ; 
For happiness unknown and deep, 
We bless Thee day by day. 


For hope of better things above, 
Through Him who died for all ; 
For love Divine,— eternal love, 
That raised us from our fall : 
For all the Christian’s holy dower, 
His anchor, hope, and stay ; 
For victory in the trying hour, 
We bless Thee day by day. 
Belper. ADELINE. 


it} 286 Poetry. 
i I WILL BE A FATHER UNTO THEE. 


My heavenly Father, God Divine, 
What love can be compared to Thine ! 
So ill repaid, so oft forgot, 

Yet given, though I sought it not. 
When asked for, seldom asked aright, 
And oft in joy, forgotten quite. 

Yet, when the hour of sorrow came, 
Thy love, oh Lord! was still the same. 


Hath any shewn such such love for me, 
Hath any borne my faults like Thee ? 

And when my waiting sou! drew near, 

It ever met a Father's ear; 

Whilst thy rebukes, so gently, round 

My wayward, wandering heart have wound, 
That I have loved thee all the more 

For chastening, than I did before. 


My Father! early didst thou say 
“« Give me thine heart without delay ?”’ 
And when I came to thee in prayer, 
Thou knowest that my heart was there. 
Earth's ties were feeble, and I sought 
To let thy claims fill every thought ; 
But, older grown, the world would come 

Between me and my better home ; 

; And, thee forgotten, I would press _ 

With others, for earth’s happiness, 
Till worldly thoughts half hid that love 
I fondly hoped was fixed above. 


Father! thy goodness crowns my way, 
Thy love alone has been my stay, 

And if thy hand, in mercy, bent 

Those reeds on which I might have leant, 
And pluck’d my life-flowers, "twas to show 
How frail are all things here below ; 

For with each cross a hope was given 
Which stronger, brighter, beamed for heaven. 
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Let me forget my later years, 

Darkened by doubt, and strewn with tears ; | 
And may I, as in days-of yore, | 
A child in spirit be once more! 7 
My long-lost peace once more attain, 

And sit at Jesus” feet again! 

Still let me be a child:to thee, : 

Be thou a father, Lord to me! 

And when earth’s specious ties are riven, 

Let me behold thy face in heaven. H. D.H. 


A SWEET THOUGHT. 
Wuen in the temple of our'God we meet, 
To pour our cries before his merey seat 5 
Tus Lorp is there ! 
_ Is there, to-listen to our feeble lays, 
Is there, to answer each who humbly prays; 
Is there, to help us with his Spirit's pow r; 
Is there, to soothe us-im the troubled hour : 
| Yes, God is there ! 
_-Is there, to dissipate our anxious care, 
Is there, to guard us from each hurtful snare ; 
Is there, to manifest his glory bright, 
Is there, to fill the soul with calm delight + 
Yes, God is there! 
—Is there, to strengthen every grace within, 
Is there, to curb the power of rising 
Is there, to raise our faith and hope on high, 
Is there, to prove that he is ever nigh: yy. 
Yes, God is there 
Is there, to cause our souls to mount above, 
| Is there, to raise us to himself in love; 
Is there, to teach us this is not our rest, 
Is there, to show us we shall soon’ be blest: 
Ves! God is there! 
there, to tell whem we cense t0 Pray, 
He'll bear our souls to everlasting day— | 
For God is there! | 
W oodchester. Amicus. 
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NIGHT WATCHING. 


Suz sleeps ; and none may tell, save those, 
Whose souls have prayed for such repose, 
The blessings of that sleep ; 
Still are the pain-drops on her brow, 
And every breath tells even now 
Of sufferings keen and deep. 
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She sleeps ; and oh ! how fair a bloom, 
| Death is preparing for the tomb, 
. &§ In mouldering dust to lie ; 

| . . The spirit shines in that sweet face ; 


&§ In every lineament I trace 

| Its immortality. 

te Blow softer yet, ye wandering winds, 
i In thee my soul communion finds, 

i@ Ye seem to mourn with me ; 


Thy low sad tones bring strange relief, 
Softening the harshness of my grief, 
With thy sweet melody. 


| How calm she sleeps! words could not tell 
He How long I've loved her and how well, 
i And now to watch her die! 
PRE For earth my flowers of life decay, 
Tha Each bud of hope must pass away 
REE To bloom afresh on high. 
Death hath been busy-—one by one, 
How many are already gone 
it Into the promised rest ! 

ie F But as my treasures pass from sight, 
nie My heavenly home appears more bright, 

ey With all I loved the best. 
| Awake! bright faith, subdue these fears, 

These troubled thoughts and natural tears, 
j To meet the chastening rod ; 
i And while all blissful things depart 
| From earth, may I with trusting heart, 


Prepare to meet my God ! 
Montpelier. H. D. H. 
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THE 


YOUTHS’ MAGAZINE; 


OR, 


EVANGELICAL MISCELLANY, 


JULY, 1846. 


SINAT. 

‘We passed Moilah,” says the author of ‘Scenes and 
Impressions in Egypt,’ “‘and ran up into the Gulf of 
Acaba; we sailed for many hours over or among large 
and beautifully green shoals, and cast our anchor on the 
shore of Midian: it is a silerit, unpeopled shore; ‘ the 
very great company’ of early ages, has, with them, passed 
away: still, however, from the opposite side of the gulf, 
the rugged mountains of Arabia the Stony, frown distinctly 
upon you. Sinai is one of this rude and lofty chain. I 
know not if its awful summit were seen by us; but where 
we lay, the fisher in his bark, ‘when the God of Israel, 
even our God,’ spake to his chosen people, must have 
heard the thunder, and seen the lightning-cloud.” 

The term “ Sinai” appears to be applied to the whole of 
this range, and the particular mountain referred to in 
Exodus xix. 2, 10, 11, 16—20, Deut. xxxiii. 2, Judges v. 5, 
Psalm \xviii. 8, 17, and elsewhere, remains to this day 
unknown. Many conjectures have been hazarded as to its 
precise locality, but none of them are satisfactory. That. 
a spot of such absorbing interest should not have been 
identified, appears singular; but to the humble student of 
revelation, it involves a useful lesson, teaching him that 
no peculiar sanctity attaches to the things, persons, or 
places, mentioned in Holy Writ, lest the reverence with 
which they might be regarded, approaching, as in many 
cases it would do to adoration, should detract from the 
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supreme regard due to God himself, and lead us to rest in 
means, instruments, and elements, instead of looking be- 
yond them to the Great First Mover. 

Our engraving represents one of the most commanding 
heights of this group; and if it be not the very Sinai of 
Scripture, it has as good claims to that distinction as any 
other representation. 

‘** The foreground in this view,” says Mr. Newnham, in 
his beautiful ‘ Illustrations of the Exodus,’ whence our 
engraving is borrowed, ‘‘ was pointed out to us as the 
place where the Amalekites where encamped, ( Exodus 
xvii. 8-13,) and whither they were eventually driven 
back, and defeated by Joshua. This plain continues round 
to the left of the mountain, where it joins the valley of 
Rephidim. According to the description given, the Israclites 
after their victory, pitched some of their tents on this part, 
from which the line of encampment extended to the right 
along the valley where the convent stands, and reached 
nearly to mount Horeb. Our guide accounted for their 
encamping on the broken ground, since by this means they 
took advantage of the shade derived from the rocks, as is 
the custom of the Arabs of the present day.” 

On the summit of the mountain are the ruins of a chapel 
and mosque ; and to the right of these is the place where 
tradition says, that Moses stood when his hands were sup- 
ported by Aaron and Hur. Exodus xvii. 12. 


THE PARSON'S CHOICE MEMORIES. 


VII.—Comrort Fairs. 


Tue day appointed for our meeting, in the month of July, 
proved to be so intensely hot, that we all, without consulting 
each other, set out so late, and lingered so long on the way, that 
we did not collect at the house of assemblage, which was that of 
Paternus, until the disk of the sun was very near the horizon. 
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The habitation of Paternus is in one of the sweetest spots in 
the neighbourhood; the house, and garden, and little shrubbery, 
lying on a south bank which slopes down to a wild, pure stream. 
The land rises precipitously from the opposite bank, and is 
clothed, for a considerable extent, with copse wood, from which 
not a few fine forest trees arise, to break and diversify the 
monotony of the lower growth. 

We found that the old gentleman had prepared to receive us, 
under the shade of an ancient and wide-spreading sycamore, in 
his garden at the back of his venerable parsonage, where, as he 
said, we might hear the ripple of the water over its pebbly chan- 
nel, and the song of the nightingale from the copse, if she were 
disposed to favor us with some of her “‘ wood notes wild.” 

There was an extent of lovely meadows running on the hither 
side of the stream, in a line with our host's garden, though 
partially hidden by the quickset hedge which bounded that side of 
the garden; we were, however, soon admonished of the work 
which was going on in these meadows by the sweet scent of hay, 
and the voices of the hay-makers, as well as other sounds con- 
nected in the mind of every Englishman, as Paternus remarked, 
‘“ with sunny days and flowers, and freedom from tasks, and com- 
munion with brothers and sisters, and the sweet companions of 
early days.” | 

Another of the company observed, “‘ that it was pleasant when 
the memories of childhood and of home were associated with 
beautiful, natural, and simple scenes and objects, rather than 
with those of artificial life.”’ 

Paternus replied, “ that, when used and improved by the 
Divine Spirit, the memories of each might be rendered equally 
profitable for instruction in the things of God;” adding, “ there 
is not a page in the volume of life, which has not its lesson of 
wisdom to unfold to those who are enabled to read it rightly. 

“‘ Before you arrived, my friends,” he continued, “1 was 
thinking of those mowers; they are working, not for a certain 
time, but in order to complete a certain task; and in order to 
make the most of their gains during the harvest, they use un- 
natural exertions; they work late and early, denying themselves 
their needful rest, and expending in a few days that strength 
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which ought to carry them through as many weeks. And what 
is the consequence? As I have told these poor men, they probably 
will obtain at the end of the season a smaller result, than the 
laborer who goes quietly on from day to day, doing his master’s 
work, without attempting that which is beyond his strength. 

“ Far-fetched as the comparison may at first appear,’’ con- 
tinued the old gentleman, “‘ I have been comparing these poor 
mowers to certain well-meaning persons I have known, who, 
from false conceptions of what is required of them by their 
heavenly Father, and total ignorance of their own powers, wear 
themselves out with cares, and anxieties, and efforts, which pro- 
duce as little result as the much-serving with which Martha 
cumbered herself. 

** One poor lady, at this time in particular, presents herself to 
my view, not because a portion of the house in which she lived 
and died is before me, but because she was one of those heavily- 
laden good people, who always thought that some great thing 
remained to be done, and that she must do it—always I say, 
though I should add that these feelings were removed in her last 
minutes, when the all-sufficiency of the Saviour was made mani- 
fest to her.” 

“* But,”’ said one of our party, “‘ you say, sir, that a portion of 
her dwelling is before you, and you look towards that coppice; 
we see no house in that direction.” 

“Do you not see,”” he answered, “that small projection of 
bare rock, which causes the brook to turn its course after having 
rushed against the base with its tiny volume of water? Carry 
your eye up straight from thence, and you will see a cluster of old 
brick chimneys twisted like the gnarled trunk of some old forest 
tree; those chimneys belong to an ancient hall, the seat of a 
family possessing all the land, or nearly so, in this part of my 
parish. It is a fine old place, and the appointments of its cham- 


- bers remind one of the ruffs and farthingales of times gone by ; 


but like all such old mansions, it turns its back upon the prospect, 
and commands nothing from its windows but the shadows of the 
old woods which encompass it, and rise somewhat above it on all 
sides. Those chimneys have before now been mistaken for some 
high blighted trunk; I wonder not at the mistake, and every 
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year, as the moss grows thicker upon them, they look more un- 
like what they really are, for the place has been left for many 
years only to servants. But we look soon to the return of the 
heir to be with us, he being now nearly of age.” 

The old gentleman here paused, as if his mind had run back to 
other days, but we soon, by questions relative to the former in- 
habitants of this deserted house, drew him out again, and were 
much interested in his relation of the following narrative. 

“ This sycamore,” he said, “‘ under the shade of which we all 
find ample space, was but a tender sapling when I first came to 
this place, which will prove to you that I must have been resident 
here for many years. Mr. Hartland, the proprietor of Highfield- 
hall, was killed by a fall from his horse in a fox chase soon after 
I settled here, leaving an only son, still a youth. When this 
son came of age, and returned to Highfield, he brought with him 
a very elegant, pleasing, and even pious wife. I found this young 
man himself singularly haughty and unapproachable, but the 
lady was quite the contrary; she was very kind to the poor, very 
affable, and much disposed to converse with me on religious sub- 
jects, though there was always something in her religion which 
did not satisfy me, and whieh I shall explain more in the sequel. 
Mr. Hartland never appeared to enjoy good health, and probably 
much of what I thought pride and coldness in his manner might 
have proceeded from this cause. 

“Soon after the birth of their first child, symptoms of a 
consumptive tendency were detected in the father, and a warmer 
climate was recommended ; in consequence of which, Highfield 
was once more abandoned, and not occupied again till some years 
afterwards, when Mrs. Hartland returned as a widow with her son, 
who was the possessor of the estate under guardians. 

“ Little Alfred was at that time as fine and as promising a boy 
-as could be seen; most warm and affectionate in his manner, and 
ready to form a friendship with any who would hold out a hand 
to him. 

“I hastened to pay my respects to the lady as soon as I 
heard that she could receive me, for I was made to understand 
that she was in tod*delicate health, having spent the last few 
years in a hot climate, to venture to church during the winter. 
I thought her more changed than time would account for, and 
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I had not conversed. long with her, before the idea occurred to 
me, that if consumption were infectious, she had imbibed the in- 
fection, for there was a hollowness in her cheek and a hectic 
flush, together with a slight cough, and a sort of brilliancy of the 
eye, which seemed altogether of very evil omen. 

“T had heard that she had been a most attached wife, and had 
never seemed to see a fault in her husband; but whatever her 
feelings towards the father had been, they then appeared to me 
to be drawn out to a morbid excess towards the son. I never saw 
a mother so tormented with cares as she appeared to be,—not 
altogether physical cares, though she had her full share of these; 
and never could believe that the boy could be safe out of her sight 
~~but with cares respecting his morals, his education, his habits, 
his intellectual improvement, his mode of speaking, his very games 
and pastimes. But whilst enumerating the various sources of 
this poor lady's perplexities, I have omitted the most inexhaustible 
of all of them; and this was an incessant solicitude as to the 
objects and developments of his young affections ; and I scarcely 
know any habit more offensive to a manly boy than such per- 
petual calls as his poor mother made upon his sensibilities. 

“ It happened that I was the only person in the neighbourhood 
whose company was acceptable to Mrs. Hartland, though I know 
not how I came to use the word ‘happened;’ for nothing ‘happens,’ 
in the common acceptation of the word. It would have been 
most blaineable in me, if apprehending what I did of the state of 
into the state of her mind as it regarded religion. © 

“ I soon ascertained that she had, notwithstanding her foibles 
and her skill in self-tormenting, a much stronger respect for 
serious matter than I had expected; but when I first began to 
converse closely, I found that she was somewhat in the dark: as 
to the work wrought by the Saviour, though adoring him as God, 
according to her ideas of the Almighty character; and respecting 
his name and all things belonging to him. In short, there was 
not one article of the Christian faith she was disposed to deny ; 
and yet there was scarcely one doctrine,af which she had any 
thing like a correct idea, or which she was prepared to follow as 
far as it would take her. | 

“‘ From the deficiency of her views of the Saviour’s work, she 
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could have no insight into the doctrine of the assurance of salva. 
tion ; and wanting this, she wanted every consolation which the 
truth can give; and though she would confess; if pressed; that 
Christ is all in all, and that min can: do nothing: towards ‘saving 
himself, she was ever bringing forward some #f, or some condition, 
by which she annulled this confession. I contended with her on 
these points during the whole of that winter, and felt myself very 
and perform the functions of the living. —«: j 

Although, as I said before, this 
notions which might be called religious, it might be doubted 
whether she possessed spiriteal life, or had: any feelings which 
were incompatible with a natural mind, ‘well versed in the obliga- 
tions of the moral law, acquainted with the language of Christianity, 
and lying under the strong fear of death and of the judgments 
which she had been taught would certainly ensue on ‘the termi- 
nation of the present existence of an offender): If there were ne 
other evidence of this carnal state in her, her total ‘incapacity of 
receiving the Lord the Saviour, ‘as he has revealed himself; and 
as the Divine Spirit unfolds him to the believer, was safficient to 
convince me that when I addressed herd was addressing the dead. 
Still however I went on, as we, the ministers of Christ, aroad 
monished to do, as well out of season a8 in season. 

“In the mean time, as I went often’to and fro, the little boy 
took a fancy to me, and entreated his mother that he might go 
out and come in with me, so loften brought him to my house, 
and took him with me in my rounds about my parish ; and we 
had many and many sweet little: excursions together, whilst I 
shewed him various objects in the matural world which he had 
never before been made to notice, and how sometimes on the most 
uncongenial winter-day, some tokens of the coring spring might 
be discerned. I then would point out the connexion of this lovely 
type of the revival of nature in the spring, with its anti-type the 
resurrection of the dead; and:so on, trom one thing'to anvther, 
till the infant boy was as ready almost as myself in interpreting the 
voice of nature. I took him also into the cottages, made him un- 
derstand the wants of the poor, atid shewed him how the Lord the 
Saviour had made himself poor to render many rich; and I had 
great delight in seeing how these traths, which some might call 
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abstract, worked their work in producing active benevolence and 
self-denial in little Alfred, who seldom went with me without 
carrying something to give away. 

“The poor lady revived much in the beginning of the warmer 
weather, but relapsed again after a week in which she had exerted 
herself beyond the strength of even a healthy person; and from 
that period, the symptoms of the same fearful malady which 
destroyed her husband became decided, and were but too well 
understood by herself. 

“It may, perhaps, be asked, in what way she had exerted her- 
self? In doing that, I answer, which is, and was, and ever will 
be, beyond the powers not only of the natural man, but of any 
being endowed with aught less than the whole mind of God, as 
was the Saviour in the flesh; and that which she sought to do 
was to establish a righteousness of her own, which was not only 
to preserve her from the condemnation of the Divine Judge, but 
also, to use her own words, “ to make her a fit recipient of the 
mercy of Christ !’’ 

“ With this object before her the poor trembling creature con- 
demned herself to the performance of such a series of labors, as 
made not only her life a burthen to herself, but a torment to all 
who had to do with her. 

“When the poor lady’s health took that change for the worse 
above-mentioned, and her weakness became daily more distress- 
ing, you will understand, my friends, the sort of arguments which 
I brought forward from Scripture to prove to her, that she was 
taking a wrong view of the subject—that as no human parent 
could bestow the divine life on a child, and that as, without that 
life, the child still remained under the curse pronounced on 
Adam, the wisest and most active mother could only depend on 
the blessing of the Almighty, for her son's eternal happiness, 
using the means He had appointed, and leaving the result in His 
hands; adding that there was abundant assurance in Scripture 
to prove that this dependance would not be vain. Among the 
many passages which I brought forward to substantiate my 
assertion, I pointed out the following, as particularly suited, | 
thought, to this case, ‘ Leave thy fatherless children, I will pre- 
serve them alive; and let thy widows trust in me.’— Jer. xlix. 11. 
She acknowledged that this was a beautiful and consoling promise, 
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and I went away thinking that there was at length some impres- 
sion made on her poor mind, 
“Whilst this conversation was passing, the child was playing 
at the other end of the large room, and as I thought, paying no 
manner of attention to what was passing. Asl went out he said, 
‘ Will you come to-morrow, sir?’ to which I answered,‘ Yes; if 
possible ;’ and thus we parted. 
‘‘T was delayed the next day at the wonted hour, from going 
up to Highfield, in consequence of which little Alfred, who 
always looked for me, was standing impatiently on the line of 
the boundary fixed by his anxious mother, to which he was per- 
mitted to go alone; and this was no further than she could. see 
him from her window. 
‘““*T knew you would come!’ were his first words. ‘ You 
mean what you say; don’t you, sir?’ he added, looking eagerly 
up in my face. ‘ You said you would come, and I believed you.’ 
“*T said I would come, if possible,’ 1 answered, ‘ but no man 
can be sure of doing anything, however resolved he may be.’ 
“*Ah,’ replied the child, *‘ because things happen which we 
can’t help; but things don’t happen to God, do they, sir, which 
He can’t help?’ 
‘The question and manner of the child surprised me; but that 
person must be little acquainted with intelligent children who 
has not found that they make enquiries which are often of the 
deepest import—and these are the occasions which the instructor 
should seize for the conveyance of truth. Here, for instance, was 
an occasion for opening to his tender mind some views of the om- 
nipotence and omniscience of the Almighty; and whilst, as I 
lingered with him among the shrubs, I was looking in his bright 
eye for some evidence of his taking in my meaning, he put 
another question—‘ Does God mean what he says in the Bible, 
sir?’ 
‘“‘*Of course,’ I answered, explaining to him that the Scrip- 
tures could not lie, because they were written by inspiration, 
though I chose such words to convey my ideas, as I thought 
most suited to his tender age. 
‘He looked puzzled: ‘I can’t tell how it is then ;’ at length 
he said, with a sweet, innocent, perplexed manner. ‘ Did you not 
shew her the verse, sir, about God taking care of me; for you 
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| 4 a know I am one of the fatherless children—and she does nothing 

but cry about it; and when I tell her Iam sure God will do it, 
it she only cries more, and says if I am not good she fears He 


will not; and I am not good, I know; I cannot say to her 
te | that I am, and I am afraid of saying I ever shall be good, for 
HE | you know I can’t be good of myself. So I came here and 
i . | watched for you, sir, for I do not know what to say to mamma.’ 
i “ But I do, I thought, I will go straight to her, and tell her 
; that by this exhibition of want of faith, she is in danger of 
doing more mischief to her son by shaking his confidence in God, 
than all her lectures, admonitions, and exhortations, have ever 
wought of good; for the evil lesson being practical, has struck 
directly to his heart, whilst the others have only glanced on his 
hearing. | 

“1 did what in me lay to settle his young mind as we walked 
up to the house, without saying one word which tended towards 
weakening his respect for his mother, and then begging him to 
remain playing without, before the window, I went in to the 
presence of the widow; and without delay or circumlocution, 
gave her the full benefit of the lesson which Alfred’s conversa- 
tion with me was fitted to convey. I shewed her the sin of 
questioning the Divine word, or prefixing conditions which do 
not occur in the text, to unconditional promises. The werds 
I told her, were simply these—‘ Trust thy fatherless children 
with me, and I will preserve them alive ;’—alive in the high and 
true sense of the word; and you, who would believe me were I 
to say ‘I will adopt and nurture your son in holiness if he were 
left without a friend,’ yet presume to doubt the word of Him 
whose essence is love, and one of whose attributes is omnipo- 
tence.”’ 

“ I have already so enlarged my narrative that I must not enter 
fully on the particulars of this conversation, and on the various 
arguments which I brought forward to prove to the poor lady 
that she never had yet received nor fully understood what the 
Father has done and is doing for the human race through His 
Son, nor comprehended this truth, that all earthly instructions, 
whilst the regenerating power of the Holy Spirit is withheld, 
are but lost labor, and that in vain we wake up early for our 
children, and so late take rest. But these truths being known, 
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and the heart’s desire and prayer of the parent being the con- 
version of his child, and his admission into the household of God, 
He who created that desire will assuredly fulfil it, in his own 
good time. He who hath begun the good work, will carry it on 
until the day of perfection. 

‘The poor lady seemed for some hours after this conversation 
to be quite broken down, weeping continually, and unable to 
answer a word; so deeply was she then, for the first time, con- 
victed of her entire want of faith in her God and Saviour; but 
as composure was restored, I was made more and more joyful 
in finding that she was laying aside all her painful efforts and 
forms of will worship. 

‘The first use she made of the composure which was vouchsafed 
her, was to call her little boy to her side, and to tell him that 
when she had expressed a doubt that God would take care of 
him, she had committed a great and heavy sin, but she knew 
that the blood of the Lord Jesus Christ had washed away this sin. 

“*T am so glad mamma,’ was the little one’s answer; ‘I knew 
God loved me for Jesus Christ’s sake, and why was I to be afraid ?’ 

“Tt is beautiful to see how, when the real truths of Christianity 
are impressed in their divine simplicity on the mind, all the agi- 
tations of what we may call carnal views of religion in their 
various modifications, at once subside. These consoling truths 
opened more and more to her, from the day in which she was 
made really to believe, and the first motion of faith was to compel 
her to see that she had never rightly believed before. But oh, 
how beautiful, I repeat, how beautiful it was to observe how 
calmly, how cheerfully she laid herself and her concerns at the 
foot of the Cross, or rather placed them in the hands of her 
living, not her dying, God; and how she spoke of her boy as 
of one safe in the keeping of his Saviour! How her heart found 
leisure to go out of itself, to plan and to cause to be performed 
acts of benevolence and love to all within her influence ; and she 
soon, herself, perceived that she brought more to pass in this 
way, when she ceased to make her former painful efforts to esta- 
blish her own righteousness, than she had done in all the 
course of her preceding life. 

“So peaceful were the last few weeks of her life, that the hour 
of her death stole upon us as a golden autumnon the days of 
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summer. It was so gentle, yet so unexpected, that her little boy 
only was with her. The last words which she said were, ‘ My 
child! His promises are sure ;’ and then as he described it, she 
lay very still, and did not answer when he spoke to her.”’ 

“* And what,’ we asked, ‘is become of that child?’ ‘I would 
have taken him to myself,”’ said Paternus, “‘ but he was removed 
after the funeral, tothe house of a guardian ata distance. But 
though out of sight he is not out of mind. I! still feel the liveliest 
interest in his welfare; and may, perhaps, say more about him 


at our future meetings.” M. 
(To be continued.) 


NOTHING TO DO. 
Absence of occupation is not rest." 

“Wuart has become of Charlotte Stanstead?’’ I inquired, as 
my friend Mrs. Fairfax and myself were indulging in a variety of 
inquiries such as my readers may imagine would take place 
between friends, who having once lived under the same roof, now 
met again after a separation of some years. 

Mrs. Fairfax was the head of a “ finishing school,”’ as it is. 
called, for young ladies; and happy were the girls confided to 
her care. Possessed of fervent piety, in addition to extraordinary 
intellectual attainments, with manners that won the affection of 
all with whom she came in contact, it is not surprising that many 
who appeared almost indifferent to her earnest solicitude for their 
best interests while under her roof, should yet retain so lively 
an attachment to her, that in the changing scenes of after life, 
when counsel was needed, or the heart longed to unburden itself 
of cares and anxieties, they should feel secure of a patient listener 
and a judicious adviser in her. 

** Poor Charlotte !’’ she replied, with a smile, “‘ her’s is an un- 
common case, but I am glad you have reminded me that I must 
write to her soon; and perhaps when you have read her last 
letter, you will lend me your aid in suggesting something that 
she can do; for I feel quite at a loss to know what to advise.” 

“* Dear me,”’ I said, “‘ are her circumstances such as to require 
her to exert herself? I am truly sorry for the reverses she has 
met with, for I know, in her merry way, she used to describe 
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herself in the school room, as a young lady of considerable ex- 
vectations.”” | 

‘‘Her expectations have been more than realized,’ replied 
Mrs. Fairfax ; “ still, as I said before, she is in want of some- 
thing tc do, and I believe from her well-known energy, she is 
capable of any exertion could she but meet with employment. 
But joking apart, we must hold a consultation over her case, and 
as I must now present myself in the school-room, I will leave 
you her letter to read. The plain fact is, that the girl is 

‘Stretched on the rack of a too easy chair.’ ’’ 


So saying, she left the room, and I perused the following letter : 

““My pear Mrs. Farrrax,—I have often reproached myself 
for allowing the correspondence to drop which you so kindly 
allowed me to commence with you on leaving school; but your 
known kindness makes me venture to hope that you will not 
think me intrusive in again writing to you; for indeed, I do very 
much need advice as to how I should act under the very trying 
circumstances in which I am at present placed. 

“‘T do not know if you are aware that papa came into a very 
large property about six months ago? In consequence of the 
death, in rapig succession, of two possessors of this estate, it 
most unexpectedly devolved on him. We are to spend the winter 
here, and though a delightful place in summer, yet in winter you 
can have no idea how lonely and dreary it seems. At the end of 
October, I had a violent cold, which has left a distressing cough, 
and though the doctor says there is not the slightest cause for 
uneasiness, yet he has ordered me to keep the house all winter ; 
which I believe, in this climate, means till May or June. And, 
really, though the shortest day is approaching, yet the days seem 
to me to be lengthening every week; and, how I am to get 
through the time, I cannot divine! I am sure, you will say, 
‘occupy yourself ;" and, indeed, I wish I could, for if you will 
tell me of anything that will make the moments less like lead, 
oh, how I will thank you! 

‘I must tell you how we spend the day that you may under- 
stand my case better. We breakfast early, and immediately 
afterwards, papa sets out for the day; he has so much to do, 
and to look after, that he is never home before dark, and during 
all those hours I have not a creature to speak to. When he 
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comes home, he has so many people coming to see him on busi- 
ness, that we seldom meet till dinner, which is between six and. 
seven. Oh! if all the day were like that hour! Papa is in such 
spirits, and 1 recover mine, and listen to all his plans and histories 
with such keen delight; so that it never occurs to him that I am 
less lively at any time than when he sees me; and far be it from 
me to tell him that lam, After dinner, papa finds all the fresh 
air tell upon him, and generally indulges in a nap, so that 
Number One is again my only companion; and then I am 
hurried off to bed almost as soon as tea is over, as papa’s anxiety 
for my health makes him regard early hours indispensable. 

“We have not a visiting neighbour within ten miles, so that 
my morning solitude is unbroken. The nearest village is three 
miles off, and as I was not here in summer, of course | have not 
been able to interest myself in its inhabitants since. I read as 
much as 1 can, but who can read all day? unless, indeed, for a 
degree! I often wish I had an examination to look forward to; 
it would be a stimulus. 

“I cannot practise singing on account of my cough. As. to 
housekeeping, although ostensibly the head of the establishment, 
yet the housekeeper, having been here fifteen years, would, I am 
sure, resent any interference on my part, and | am sure things are 
much better managed by her than they would be by me. All the 
servants are much older than myself, and can all not only ‘read 
and write, but are so well instructed as to give me no pretext for 
offering instruction of any kind! I began a piece of embroidery 
for a screen; but the doctor thought that stooping over a frame 
was bad for me; and papa, upon hearing this, has completely 
interdicted any thing of the kind, and has made me send it to 
Edinburgh to be finished. He feels so very strongly that those 
who have means, have a duty to perform to those who are de- 
pendent upon their exertions, that he has a great objection to my 
occupying myself with needlework of any kind, and I have so 
large a purse at my command, that I have no pretext for even 
the wish to violate his desires. I am sometimes half sorry for 
our residence on the Continent, as French and German are s0 
perfectly familiar to me that I have no inducement to apply 
myself to conquer their idioms, as I should otherwise have once 
done; so you see, dear Mrs. Fairfax, whichever way I look I am 
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completely thrown out of employment! I cannot read more 
than four or five hours a day with any hopes of improvement, and 
vet | am not sufficiently tired with that amount of study to need 
repose after it, as | should do were I really ill. I feel to have 
energy enough and to spare, had I only objects on which to ex- 
ercise it. What I above all things dread, is lest I should get to 
like this idle life, and to feel no desire for anything better; then 
at times the sense of misused influence and responsibility makes 
me so wretched, that life would seem too great a burden, were it 
not for the hope of leaving this mountainous place in the spring. 
Often on Sundays when reading the thanksgiving, I feel there 
must be something so very wrong within, or I should be able 
more joyously to return thanks for ‘ creation, preservation, and 
all the blessings of this life.’ And who should be more grateful 
than I, upon whom they have been so richly bestowed ? 

‘Can I be useful to you in any way? If I can, in the way of 
writing or transcribing, O! how glad I shall be! only pray do 
not thank me for it—all the thanks would be due to you. 

‘‘T have written in a light strain, but I feel the subject serious 
beyond measure. Every book I open seems full of condemnation. 
Only this morning, I met with this remark of Hannah More’s, 
“Life is a short day, but it isa working day; activity may lead 
to evil, but inactivity cannot lead to good !’ 

‘One thing is very certain—I shall never become an advocate 
of nunneries ; their inmates are egregiously deceived ; they think 
their self-denial is meritorious, and a means of working out 
their salvation, and | firmly believe, one could do anything, or 
what is more difficult, submit to anything, for a motive. 

“Your leisure, I know, is limited, but when you can find time, 
a letter will be most precious. I shall have hope, if you will 
show me what is wrong in my own mind, that that will not be 
beyond the power of change, whereas externals cannot be con- 
trolled. Ever dearest Mrs. Fairfax, 


‘‘T remain, your attached and grateful 


“ CHaRLoTTe STANSTEAD.”’ 
L. N. 
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“AM I HIS, OR AM I NOT?” 

“ Our last conversation, dear Ellen, was highly satisfactory to 
me, as it cheered me with the hope that you are now really seck- 
ing the kingdom of God and His righteousness.”’ | 

‘I trust, my dear aunt, that | am sincere in my desires after 
an interest in the blessed Redeemer; but my heart is very de- 
ceitful, and I must say with the apostle, ‘ When I would do good, 
evil is present with me.’”’ 3 

“That is the experience of all the children of God: you must 
look constantly to the Holy Spirit to fix your mind on things 
above. This was the exhortation of the apostle to the Colossians 
(ch. iii, 5), ‘If ye then be risen with Christ, seek those things 
which are above, where Christ sitteth at the right hand of God.’”’ 

**] see the necessity of this daily; and have resolved, that, 
aided by Divine strength, I will press forward towards the mark, 
for the prize of the high calling of God in Christ Jesus. Already, 
I feel the benefits resulting from the religious education I received 
from my late dear parents, whose voice | seem still to hear, ad- 
dressing me as they often did, ‘ Wilt thou not from this time cry 
unto me! My Father, Thou art the guide of my youth?’”’ 

“O that every child had such parents as you have had, dear 
Ellen! Their words, their prayers, their example will not soon be 
forgotten by you.”’ 

** Never, dear aunt; to them I am indebted, under God, for all 
I feel of the necessity and blessedness of religion. They sowed 
the seed; and though it did not spring up immediately; it was 
not lost. Blessed be God, I am now on the Lord’s side; and it 
is my’fixed and solemn determination, through Divine grace, to 
be faithful unto death.’”’ 

“What an encouragement to parents, teachers, and ministers, 
to bring up children in the nurture and admonition of the Lord! 
He has promised that such labor shall not be in vain; 

And if He speak a promise once, 
The eternal grace is sure. 

“In a former conversation, dear aunt, you touched upon a sub- 
ject which has since frequently engaged my thoughts. It was 
Love to Christ, the great evidence of all true conversion.” 

‘I remember it well ; it is a subject of great importance, as tend- 
ing to allay the fears and confirm the hopes of young disciples, and 
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indeed of all sincere believers in the Lord. A knowledge of our 
love to the Saviour is essential to our peace, and to our exertions 
in his cause. Many persons who have not that knowledge, go on 
their way mourning, or if they follow Christ at all, follow Him 
afar off.”’ 

“That, dear aunt, is ‘exactly my case; I fear I do not love 
him: and my anxiety on that point increases daily.” | 

‘That very anxiety is a proof of love to the Saviour, and of your 
desire to have an expression of his love to you. 1 will read you 
some thoughts on the subject, which I trust will assist you. 

‘‘ As love to Christ is one of the evidences of discipleship, it 
demands close investigation and serious attention. 

‘‘ Love to Christ recognises him in his wuo x character, as the 
eternal Son of the Father, sent into the world to save sinners: 
the prophet, priest, and king of his church; their Shepherd, 
brother, friend ; their constant and prevailing intercessor. 

“Love to Christ is a truly spiritual affection, shed abroad or 
poured into the heart by the Holy Spirit; producing a sense of 
his love to us. It distinguishes the Christian from the man of the 
world. They that are of the flesh, mind the things of the flesh; but 
they that are of the Spirit, the things of the Spirit. To love the 
world is a natural principle; to love Christ is supernatural. This 
love to the Saviour has a constraining influence,—binds us to Jesus 
by a firm indissoluble bond,— bears us onward like the sweeping 
current or the favoring wind,—and sweetly overcomes us by ar- 
guments and motives altogether irresistible. The conduct of every 
sincere believer will confirm this description. 

‘‘ Love to the Saviour is a growing affection; the more we know 
of him, the more we shall-love him. After the apostle had 
spoken of comprehending the heighth, and depth, and breadth, 
and length; he adds, ‘ to know the love of Christ which passeth 
knowledge.” To grow in grace is to grow in love, and to become 
rooted and grounded in him, like the sturdy forest oak, which 
braves the tempest and the storm; or like the edifice built upon 
a rock, which stands firmly, though the rains descend, and 


the floods arise, and the winds blow and furiously beat against 
it. 
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“Love to the Saviour is perpetual, —a plant that never decays, — 
a flower that never withers,—a stream that never dries up—con- 
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stantly supplied by the inexhaustible fountain of the love of Jesus 
who first loves us, and thus attracts our love to him. 

“Love to Christ is a witnessing principle. Every true believer has 
a consciousness of his love to Jesus. The Spirit himself beareth 
witness with our spirits, that we are the children of God. He is 
therefore enabled to adopt the language of Peter, in his reply 
to the Saviour’s question: ‘Thou Anowest that I love thee. 
This was an appeal to the omniscience of his Divine Master, 
*Thou knowest.’ ‘Thou hast seen my repentance, my regrets, 
my tears: Thou knowest my present thoughts, desires, and re- 
solves ; if I love thee not, I know not what I love.” 

“ Love to Christ involves an entire, an unconditional surrender 
of ourselvesto him. At the bidding of Jesus, Peter left all and fol- 
lowed him. Divme grace influences the Christian in the same 
manner: like Abraham, he leaves kindred, and friends, and coun- 
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F try, and yieids himself to the Saviour as his attached disciple; 
te for him, he leaves the haunts of worldly pleasure ; for him, he 
} renounces his own righteousness, and yields himself to his go- 
4 vernment, his word, his cause, saying, as he delivers up the 
sword of rebellion. 

} ‘Take my body, spirit, soul, 

Only thou possess the whole !’ 

iB “ Love to Christ implies delight in him. The object of our love 


is the object of our delight ; we talk of him, converse with him, 
speak of him, with enthusiasm; and in our communion with 
him, say, “Whom have I in heaven bat thee, and there is none 
upon earth that I desire besides thee?” So speaks the dutiful 
affectionate child to his parent; so spake the two disciples, “ Did 
not our hearts burn within us while he talked with us by the 
way, and while he opened to us the Scriptures?” The christian 
delights in the words of Christ—in his ways—in his ordinances. 
* How precious are thy thoughts unto me, O God! His ways 
wre pleasantness; his paths, peace. How amiable are thy ta- 
bernacles, O Lord of Hosts! Tell me, O thou, whom my soul 
loveth,—where thou feedest,—where thou makest thy flocks to 
rest at noon?” : 

“ Love to Christ leads us to work for his glory; to feel a pleasure 
in advancing the Redeemer’s kingdom, not merely by pecuniary 
contributions, but by personal exertions. Look at the apostles ; 
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see the conduct of the early Christians ; mark the persevering as- 
siduity of St. Paul: with the cause of Christ, he identified his 
all. How forcibly he represents his reason! ‘ The love of Christ 
constraineth us.” Yes, it is that principle that excites ministers 
to give themselves up to Christ; missionaries to leave their re- 
among the heathen. This principle too, leads the youthful dis- 
ciples to forego their own personal ease, and engage as Sunday 
school teachers : the motto of each is, ‘If by any means I may 
gain some! Let the whole earth be filled with his glory !” 

“Love to Jesus calls on us to make sacrifices for him—to ‘ deny 
ourselves and take up our cross daily, and follow him.’ The 
time past of our life suffices to have wrought the will of the flesh, 
and to have followed the vain and unprofitable course of worldly 
pleasure. Balls, theatres, cards, and all light, frivolous, time~ 
wasting, soul-destroying pursuits, are now relinquished; Sunday 
visiting and Sunday excursions are exchanged for the services of 
the sanctuary; needless expenses, legalised by fashion or by cus- 
tom, are abandoned; and all things are regulated by the apostolic 
axioms: ‘None of us liveth to himself,” ‘If we live, — 
unto the Lord.’ 

To the Christian, none of them are grievous; it is his delight 
to do the will of the Lord; faith and works are in him happily 
blended ; the one the cause, the other the effect, Obedience, 
therefore, is the proof of his love; and herein he regards the 
word of his Lord, “‘ If ye love me, keep my commandents ; for 
be thet hath 
loveth me.” 


wherever thins te late 
—a sincere grief at the thought of having offended him ; so an 
her mother; Peter’s tears arose from the same source, the Lord 
looked upon him and seemed to say, ‘What! Peter, couldst thou 
grieve me thus?” And Peter went out and wept bitterly. | 

‘* Love to Christ implies perseverance. Steadiness in following 
him, is a proof of love to him. He that-endureth to the-end, 
shall be saved. He that endures, is he that loves; for who would 
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pursue that in which he delights not? In all these particulars, 
the Christian may trace his evidence, and say, ‘ Thou knowest 
that I love thee;’ if not, would he surrender himself to the 
Saviour? Would he delight in him? Would he interest himself 
in the prosperity of his kingdom? Would he continually make 
sacrifices for him! Would he give cheerful obedience to his 
commands? Would he be grieved at having offended him? 
Would he continue to follow him, faithful unto death? Oh no! 
Happy Christian, who amidst all his fears, and wants, and woes, 
and imperfections ; amidst trials and temptations, adversity and 
prosperity, in life and in death, can say, ‘ Lord, Thou knowest 
that I love thee.’”’ 

When her aunt had finished the paper, the tears stood in 
Ellen s eyes; but they were like the drops that fall in the midst 
of sun-shine, for it was fully evident that they were not tears of 
unsanctified sorrow. 

“ She wept to the praise of the mercy she found.” 


Penryn. R. 


CHRISTIAN USEFULNESS. 


“ Mary, dear, look at that exquisite shrub; did you ever see 
so graceful a plant? The light elegance of its stem and branches 
—its pendant golden blossoms — its feathery leaves, with drops 
of crystal upon them——is’nt it beautiful ?”’ 

Such was the breathless exclamation of Caroline Gordon, as 
she stopped before the window of a nurseryman’s shop in 
Edinburgh. Without waiting for her sister’s reply, she darted 
into the shop. Mary followed her, and cordially united in 
admiration of the beautiful plant. 

“‘] must have this, Mary, dear.” 

“Oh! dear Caroline, it is too expensive I am sure. Remem- 
ber your resolutions of prudence,” said Mary. 

‘Let me tempt you, ladies,”” said the shopman: “this ex- 
quisite acacia is only seven guineas. It is a seedling of my Ow", 
quite unique. I question whether another acacia of equal beauty 
is to be found in Britain. 


“ Seven guineas, Caroline! come, we shall be too late to drive 
with mamma.” 
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“Stay, dear, it is expensive, to be sure, for me, but very cheap 
for such a plant; oh! it is so beautiful--I will give you six 
guineas for it, Mr. Dickson re 

‘ Could not take one farthing less, ma’m, I assure you.”’ 

“It is too much; but send it to Charlotte-square, at a quarter 
past five. Oh! I have not my purse: give the young man a 
receipt, and I will pay him when it comes home.”’ 

Mr. Dickson bowed, and the young ladies left the shop. 

‘‘ Now, Mary, dear, don't scold me; don’t say one word about 
it,” cried Caroline, as she took her sisters arm. “ You know 
my passion for flowers; that acacia would have haunted me like 
a spectre if I had not bought it. I shall soon save seven guineas ; 
how shall I manage? Oh! I will not have a new spring bonnet ; 
my old one altered to a fashionable shape will do: then I don't 
need the lace I ordered this morning: it shall be countermanded.”’ 

‘Dear Caroline,’ said Mary, with an earnest look, “‘ your 
economy is worse than your extravagance. Those poor people 
have begun the lace, and they depend upon what we have ordered 
for paying their arrears of rent.” 

‘‘They ought not to have run into debt. I am not quite sute 
that we did right in ordering it; was not it encouraging pauper- 
ism, as Dr. Chalmers would say ?” 

In spite of her vexation, Mary could not help laughing at her 
sister's political economy; and she replied, “ Dr. Chalmers 
would call our ordering the lace, encouraging industry. When 
you gave half-a-crown to that dirty beggar with a pitiful tale, 
you were encouraging pauperism; but in enabling poor but 
honest and pious people to discharge, by the fruits of their own 
industry, a debt incurred in illness, we are encouraging inde- 
pendence.” 

‘‘ But I don’t need the lace,” persisted Caroline, ‘’ it would be 
quite extravagant in me to purchase it.” 

“If this is your resolution, I will take your share as well as 
my own,”’ said Mary. “‘ But, dear Caroline, once morelet me 
entreat you to remember that you are deeply responsible to God 
for the use you make of your money.” 

“[ knew you would lecture me; but stay—a good idea has 
struck me. I will gather the seed of my lovely plant, and send 
the seedlings to the Seamen's Society bazaar. If each should 
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sell only: for five guineas, my plant will rank among Adam 
Smith’s productive laborers.”’ 
“You are certainly a first-rate political economist. Will the 


acacia or you be the laborer? In how many years will the pro- 


duce be available ?”’ 

“Adam Smith, himself, could not term me an unprofitable 
member of the community,” said Caroline, gaily; “ my sofa 
cushion sold for a guinea at the last bazaar; and you were s0 
busy visiting your old wives that you did nothing for it."’ 

“IT am not sorry, for many of the articles remained unsold, as 
the bazaar was overstocked. The money which I should have 
expended in materials for work, I gave at once to the society; 
and my time was profitably employed. To increase the comforts 
of an aged and dying christian, and to read the word of God to 
an ignorant perishing sinner, are surely better employments than 
contributing to the number of unsold articles in a bazaar.” 

“Do you disapprove of bazaars?’’ enquired Caroline. 

“Not in themselves,’’ replied Mary. “ But I highly dis- 
approve of the motives of many of the contributors, and of the 
mode in which they are frequently conducted. Whether does 
love of Christ and his cause, or love of worldly excitement and 
gaiety, usually predominate among the ladies who support a 
bazaar?” 

“You are seldom, uncharitable, sister,” said Caroline. 

**I do not mean to judge, dear,”” replied Mary, “ except in 
cases where the feelings are too obvious to be mistaken. Far be 
it from me to condemn the appropriation of time and money to 
holy uses, as a bazaar professes to do; what I wish is that people 
would not delude themselves as they often do in such matters, 
by gratifying merely their own taste, and imagining that such is 
an offering acceptable to God. When the gift is presented from 
love and gratitude to the Saviour, it is accepted for his sake; but 
the dictates of a vain heart will never ‘be placed on the list of 
good deeds.” 

“I did not know that you had heard the bishop's last sermon 
on alms-giving, and other ‘ good works,” said Caroline. 

“No, I certainly did not; and when I mentioned good deeds, 
I did not mean deeds of merit. I am quite sure that no meri- 
torious action ever flowed from my poor sinful heart.” 
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« After all, I often wish I were like you, dear sister.” As 
Caroline said these words, the sisters arrived at their own door, 
to which the carriage had already driven up. In a few minutes 
they were seated by Mrs. Gordon, and enjoyed a lovely drive 
along the Queensferry-road. The blue Forth lay to the right, 
bounded by the Fife Hills; to the left the Pentlands rose in all 
their varied beauty of sunny light and deep shadow; and the 
magnificent city which they left behind reposed its pillars and 
spires, its castellated rock, and its lofty monuments, in the bright 
sunshine, and against the clear blue sky. 

They drove to the mansion of a dear friend of Mrs. Gordon, 
one of the few friends of her youth, who had chosen the same 
path of heavenly wisdom into which she herself had been guided, 
and with whom she often held sweet intercourse on the most 
momentous, and, to the christian, the most delightful of all sub- 
jects. Mrs. Herbert was employed in reading a letter when her 
friends entered. 

“ T have still pleasing intelligence from Skye, dear Matilda,” 
she said. ‘‘ The awakening which seemed so deep has resulted 
in producing the peaceable fruits of righteousness among those 
poor and formerly miserable islanders.” 

“That is most pleasing,” replied Mrs. Gordon. ‘“ But I fear 
there is no improvement in their temporal condition.” 

“Alas! No. Their hovels are just as miserable as they for- 
merly were, and their scanty food equally wretched ; but many 
of them have tasted the bread of life, and look forward to a 
mansion in heaven, whither their trials and oppressions will 
only drive them the sooner. Yet they have got their church 
reared. You know they at length procured a piece of ground 
for the erection. The walls and roof are finished, but there 
they have stopped—to provide seats is impossible; and so the 
earnest people flock to this shelter to hear the word of God, from 
immense distances, some carrying a stool or a piece of turf, others 
content to sit upon the bare ground. I mean to open a little 
subscription to assist them in seating the church; and you, my 
dear friend, must commence the list.” 

“With the greatest pleasure. I shall account it a privilege to 
assist those interesting people. My daughters, I am sure, will 
second me according to their scanty means.” 
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Mary immediately drew forth her purse. Tears started into 
the eyes of Caroline as she professed her sorrow thai she could 
not respond to the call; and her countenance changed as she 
encountered her mother’s lock of surprise. But Mrs. Gordon 
knew her daaghter’s foible, and made no remark. 

“ I have intelligence, also, of a deep concern for the things of 
South Uist,” said Mrs. Herbert. 
Sabbath games, and all the evils of Roman Catholic countries, 
were prevalent among them. Numbers are now seeking salva- 
tion by Jesus Christ.”’ | 

the Lord, the whole earth shall be filled with my glory.’ “ How 
| delightful,” she continued, “to behold the light of that glory 
breaking on one and a:other of the dark places of the earth: 
of Righteousness arise. over them with healing under his wings! 
While the man of sin makes rapid advances to the conquest of 
new territories, his ancient kingdoms are tottering. In the very 
heart of his citadel, catholic France, there is a shaking of his 
power, even while he is girding himself for his final battle with 
the followers of Jesus.”’ 

“ Surely,” said Mrs. Herbert, “there is a marshalling of the 
forces on both sides. Vital christianity is undoubtedly on the 
increase; while christians, of various denominations and of — 
different countries, are, as it were, driven together by mutual 
_ Mecessities and mutual love. That christian must be dead oF 
asleep, and that church can scarcely be a church of Christ, 
which at the present time feels no expanding sympathy, no band 
of love, embracing all who in every place love the Lord Jesus 
Christ ; and no earnest interest in brethren, whose faces perhaps 
he may never see until the great day of Christ.’’ 

“The Man of Sin is rising,” said Mrs. Gordon, <‘ but it is only 
to fall suddenly, and for ever, before the sword of Him whom 
he opposes. Christ shall reign till all enemies be put beneath 
his feet.”’ 

“Amen. Even so, come quickly, Lord Jesus!” ejaculated 
Mrs. Herbert. 
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« When we look at the wastes of heathenism and of popery,” 
said Mrs. Gordon, “we should be discouraged,..nay, I think, 
paralyzed in all missionary exertion, but for the absolute cer- 
tainty that a time is coming (and coming sear, surely) when all . 
those desolate places shall bloom with flowers and_ fruitaof 
righteousness. Nothing so deeply stirs up to efforts.for the 
evangelization of the world, asthe contemplation of that 
millennium of glory which shall ere long dawn upon it.” , nA 

that blessed period, we should be more earnest, and more self- 
remarked Mrs. Herbert. 
gies in debating ahout the manner of the millennium? .. The 
essence of its happiness, is just that, which, constitutes, the 
blessedness of heaven—holiness and commnnion .with Christ, 
_ It is the knowledge of the glory of the Lord that shall then cover 
ing love, are enough for a creature’s happiness.” 

“It matters little to me,” said Mrs, Herbert, “ + whether. the 
person of Christ be in heaven or on earth, if only 1. may dwell 
where he dwells; may see his glory, and be with him where he is,”’ 

“And while we are still in the land of exile, dearest Anna,’ 
said Mrs. Gordon, “ what an hopor, .what_a delight, that we 
may work for him, and promote his glory!” 

“It is the work of angels,” said Mrs. Herbert, Sorgen 
not free sinless spirits as angels are; they fy unencumbered.on 
their holy errands. We, poor, feeble, erring creatures, have this 
body of sin to contend with; our work must be done fighting.” , 

“ Self-denial is absolutely requisite in hone who would work 
for Christ,” rejoined Mrs. Gordon. 


“And self-denial implies difficulty and. cx conflict,” remarked 
Mrs. Herbert. 


“ There ate many,” said Mrs. Gordon, “ chins 
on fire when they contemplate the glorious praspect opened.mp. 
by a renovated world, who yet shrink before the duties, which 
devolve upon the followers of Jesus. They would have \the 
angels’ road while they have not the angels’ .character; they 
would have victory without a struggle; or.a house reared with-: 
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out the toil of building it.” . Mrs. Herbert added, “ Christ could 
rear his house without our assistance. It is to do us honor, 
and to give us enjoyment, that he permits us to do for him what 
he cannot need.”” As Mrs. Herbert finished this sentence, other 
visitors were announced, and soon afterwards Mrs. Gordon and 
her daughters took leave. 

When they were again seated in the carriage, Caroline said, 
“Oh! mamma, every word of that conversation went as a dagger 
to my heart. I have again by my folly incapacitated myself from 
doing good. Oh! that I had self-denial like you and Mary!” 

“ Self-denial, my dear girl,’’ said Mrs. Gordon, “ in its proper 
form can be the result of love to Christ alone. The self-denial 
of the ascetic, or the pharisee, is but a form of self-seeking; 
renouncing present gratification to escape future evil, or to pur- 
chase future good. When the christian denies himself, love to 
tf his Redeemer is the motive which actuates him, either to seek 
| ' his sanctification by conquering sin, or to spread the knowledge 


of Him to whom he owes all his hopes for eternity. You see 
thus that an unconverted person may exercise a spurious self- 
denial from selfishness; a renewed creature alone can deny him- 
self from gratitude to his Saviour. In the one case the work is 
hard; in the other it is delightful. So long as we have the hope 
of purchasing the favor of God by our good works, self-denial 
will be performed as a slave performs his task; but when, re- 
joicing in that favor freely bestowed for Christ’s sake, we deny 
ourselves that we may glorify Him, then we have more enjoy- 
ment in giving this proof of our affection than we could possibly 
have in all the gratifications which the world can afford. But 
tell me, my dear child, what bait has proved so alluring as again 
to tempt you into your old snare of extravagance ?”’ 
Caroline, who always treated her mother with perfect con- 
fidence, detailed the story of the acacia 
“I do regret exceedingly” said Mrs. Gordon, “that for 
such a gratification you should have deprived yourself of the 
power of doing good. Examine your own feelings, my dear girl, 
) and you will find that selfishness and rashness preponderated in 
the false choice.”’ 
i “It is not agreeable, mamma,” replied Caroline, “to take 
such a view of one’s own character.” 
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‘‘Our faults will never be corrected until we discover their 
secret springs,” said Mrs. Gordon. “ The improper action 
originates in some false principle or improper motive. You may 
cut off the branches as you please, but unless the root be 
destroyed, it will send forth fresh shoots with every shower and 
day of sunshine.” 

“ Alas! mamma, how can the root be plucked up ?” 

‘A Divine hand alone can do it, my dear child. Your part 
is to watch and pray that you enter not into temptation,—con- 
stantly to implore, ‘ Lord search me, and know my thoughts ; 
try me and know my ways; and see if there be any wicked way 
in me, and lead me in the way everlasting!’ For the Lord to 
search us and know our thoughts, implies that he also makes us 
to know them.” 

“ You remember, mamma,”’ said Mary, “ that sermon of Dr. 
Chalmers, on ‘ The Expulsive Power of a New Affection.” The 
love of Christ is surely that new affection, which alone can 
expel the selfishness of our nature.” 

“It is, indeed, my dear, and this new affection can subsist only 
in the renewed heart.”’ 

“Ts it not strange,’ continued Mary, “that we can hear the 
name of Jesus without a glow of love suffusing our hearts?” 

“It is a sad proof of the hardness of our corrupt hearts,” 
replied Mrs. Gordon. “I fear that even truly christian people 
are too jittle employed in meditating on the love of Christ. The 
apostle says, ‘ We love Him, because he first loved us.” Love is 
the offspring of the Spirit of God, but the Spirit works in the 
heart, not as he would work upon inanimate matter, but in 
accordance with the nature of rational creatures. He makes us 
to love Christ, not without reason, but for reasons known, and 
believed, and meditated upon.” 

“Such reasons,” said Mary, “as the glory and excellence of 
his character as God; and the wonders of his love and saving 
work as God-man.”’ 

“These are themes which employ seraphs,”’ said Mrs. Gordon. 
_ “ Why do our minds turn so slowly towards them? Oh! that 
we could shake off the weight of the things which are seen and 
temporal ; and rise to the contemplation of things which are 
unseen and eternal!” S. E. P. 


(To be concluded next month.) 
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MARIANNE’'S LETTER. 


“Take notice, my love, of all you see, in your uncle and aunt's 
well-ordered household. Learn some lesson daily; and, when 
you write, tell me what it is. I shall show your letters to no 
one; nor will you, I am sure, feel the least inclination, to make 
any censorious remarks: therefore you may write with perfect 
freedom.”’ | 

So said Mrs. Wellesley to her daughter Marianne, as she stood, 
with her arm around her neck, giving another, and another kiss, 
before she stepped into the carriage which was to bear her away 
for a few weeks from her beloved mother. Marianne had anti- 
cipated the change, and the pleasant intercourse with her cousins: 
but, now that the moment of separation had really arrived, tears 
gathered fast in her eye, and she almost regretted the invitation 
that had been given and accepted. 

Not such, however, were the feelings of that tender parent. 
She hoped the visit would yield both pleasure and profit ; and, 
though well aware that not an hour could pass, in which she 
should not miss the dear girl, who was at once her charge, her 
friend, and her treasure, she returned to the solitary parlour, 
poured from her fervent heart a mother’s prayer, and entreated 
also, that the temporary loss of this sweet earthly stream, might 
draw her nearer to the Fountain of Living Waters, and lead her 
to seek her portion and happiness in God himself. 

It was now twelve years since they had lost the husband and 
parent whose worth honored, and whose love cheered, their do- 
mestic circle. And since that time, Mrs. Wellesley had found 
in her only child, her most interesting employment, and sweetest 
solace. Not that her heart was selfishly engrossed with her own 
concerns: on the contrary, most tender was the sympathy with 
which she entered into the joys and sorrows of those around her. 
To render her beloved Marianne capable of participating in feel- 
ings of this nature, was one important end which she ever kept 
in view, while forming her character. Consequently, she was 
not only permitted to share the hours of instruction and recrea- 
tion but to accompany her mother on her labors of love ; so that 
to rejoice with, to weep for, and assist her fellow-creatures, be- 
came as natural to her as the daily routine of her peaceful home. 

Mrs. Wellesley, however, wisely considered that the youthful 
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mind can scarcely become fitted for the varying circumstances of 
life while acquainted only with one set of habits and pursuits. 
All happiness, usefulness, and even rectitude become so identified 
with them, that any deviation seems a sorrow and almost a sin. 
To prevent this contraction of heart in Marianne, she had occa- 
sionally taken her to stay with different friends. But the family 
she best liked her to visit, was that of her sister, Mrs. Kirby; 
who, in the midst of a numerous offspring, exercised the sweet, 
though arduous duties of a Christian wife and mother, aided by 
one in every way qualified to rule his children and his household 
with firmness and gentleness. Within the last few years, they 
had changed their abode, and the place of their present residence, 
though healthy and bracing, had too keen an air for Mrs. 
Wellesley’s delicate frame, being situated on the eastern coast ot 
England. Still she greatly desired the benefit for her child, and 
had strongly urged this temporary absence. Having premised 
thus much, the reader shall now be presented with Marianne’s 
first letter. 

“My Betovep Morner,—I scarcely realized that I had 
indeed said ‘ farewell,’ till the coach descended the hill, and I 
lost sight of my own dear home. And then, what a rush of 
tender recollections followed. I am sure my blessings brightened 
as I left them. I thought of your tender love, your continual 
watchfulness over soul and body, your participation in my 
youthful pains and pleasures. I recalled those looks, words, and 
deeds by which, from infancy, you have won my heart to your- 
self, and by which you seek to win it to a gracious Saviour. 
May His heavenly grace confirm the sweet impressions derived 
from earthly love. And then, I thought, how much more I ought 
to prize and profit by my privileges, and what a comfort I ought 
to be to you. Why! at the age of eighteen, I ought to support, 
rather than lean upon, my widowed parent. Earnestly, though 
silently, did I plead with God for you and for myself. And O 
may I, if permitted to return, be doubly sensible of my advan- 
tages, far less alive to my personal gratification ; far more devoted 
to my mother, and to the service of my Redeemer! My path has 
been so kindly smoothed before me, that I fear I have acquired 
little self-denial or strength of character; yet, dear mamma, I 
cannot wish you to be less affectionate ; only pray for me, that 
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I may not turn that which might be for my health, into an occa- 
sion of falling. 

“Our journeying day was beautiful, and everything looked 
lovely, though the scenery is by no means of a superior kind. 
But the deep blue sky and fleecy clouds are the same everywhere ; 
and so are those bright sun-beams, which shed their brilliancy 
upon the springing corn, the budding trees, and flowery hedge- 
rows. The latter were gay with cheerful primroses ; and I could 


not help wishing myself on foot, that I might have lifted the 


large leaves which, I doubt not, concealed many a fragrant violet. 
Lilacs and laburnums waved in every garden ; and each orchard, 
as we passed, presented one lovely sheet of blossoms. Birds, and 
lambs, and buzzing bees, completed the picture: so that the 
country, though it may be called flat, is at least a fertile and a 
smiling plain, in which the spiritually minded Christian may 
see enough of nature’s beauties to lead him with joyous gratitude, 
to nature’s God. 

“Uncle was very kind; but though I tried my best, I fear I 
made him but a very poor companion, for my thoughts kept 
travelling to Weedon, imagining how you were occupied. At 
our journeys end we met a warm reception from aunt and 
cousins. | do agree with you, mamma, that a large well-ordered 
family is a beautiful sight. Never, surely, were children so joyous | 
in their welcome, and never did parent meet their demonstrations 
of love with more affection. Yet, when quietness was wished, 
they subdued their merry voices, and played their little plays so 
gently, that no interruption was occasioned to the conversation 
of their elder relatives. And to see the genuine happiness of 
aunt, Carry, Lucy, and William, could not fail to make me 
happy too. The evening was sufficiently cold to need a fire, and 
never did a more cheerful circle assemble round one. Then, when 
the hour of family prayer arrived, it was so sweet to see the 
kindness with which uncle noticed all the servants, and to ob- 
serve their respectful affectionate response. The grateful hymn, 
the precious Scripture so profitably expounded, the fervent prayer 
which followed, seemed to place us in the immediate presence of 
Him, before whom all distinctions vanish. We were, indeed, 
met together, remembering that the Lord is the Maker of us all. 
i never witness the almost unbounded influence which uncle 
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possesses over those around him, without thinking, what an ex- 
ample it holds forth for our conduct towards our Heavenly 
Father. It reminds me of that striking passage in Malachi—‘ A 
son honoreth his father, and a servant his master: if I then bea 
father where is my honor? if I be a master where is my fear ?’— 
May it lead me to seek a more realizing sense of the Divine pre- 
sence, and a larger measure of that love, and fear,.and reverence, 
which become a child of God. 

‘‘I see on looking back, that I have dwelt almost exclusively 
on uncle; my observation being probably more attracted, from 
the circumstance of our own home being without a master; but 
dear aunt, I am sure, is equally estimable. Though naturally 
retiring, one soon becomes sensible of that mild, efficient govern- 
ment which regulates every thing in her department. Her elder 
children seem to combine with a truly filial spirit, the affectionate 
freedom felt towards a sister; while of the little ones it might 
almost be said, mamma is ‘ the circle where their passions move, 
and centre of their soul.’ 1 sometimes wonder whether this can 
be called idolatry ; but in such tiny children, I think not; for as 
early as possible, their parents begin to teach them, that supreme 
love must be placed higher than on any earthly friend. 

“‘This morning I heard a little lesson on temper, by which I 
hope I may benefit, in a gentle reproof given to cousins, of 
which I fear I was the innocent cause. They wished to take me 
to a pretty spot, called Shell-point, but it was also necessary they 
should practise a duet for their music-master, who will come this 
evening. Lucy and I were sitting together when Carry came 
into the room. 

“Are you ready to practise, Carry?’ said Lucy, rather im- 
patiently. 

“‘* T shall be in a quarter of an hour.’ 

““*So you said half an hour ago; if I had but known how long 
you would be, cousin and I might just as well have run round 
my missionary district.’ 

“* Well,’ rejoined Carry, in a somewhat fretful tone, ‘ 1 am sure 
I have not spent the time in self-gratification; I' thought you 
would all like a little rice flummery, so, in addition to my other 
employments, I am making some.’ 

‘** And that is the very thing you should not have done,’ re- 
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plied Lucy; ‘we would much rather have your society and com- 
fortable time for the walk, than eat rice flummery !’ 

“Just then, uncle, who was training up some creepers by the 
window, entered. ‘ My dear girls,’ he said, ‘ if you look into your 
hearts, I think you will find some very inconsistent feelings there. 
What message, Lucy, do you wish our missionaries to carry to 
the heathen. Is it not that God is love, that he saves us by 
redeeming love; and sheds the spirit of love abroad in our 
hearts? The very mention of your district, therefore, should 
soften every unholy feeling ; for engagements of this kind ought 
to be beneficial to our own souls. There ts much danger of their 
becoming so habitual as to be fulfilled with no higher sentiments 
than those with which we engage in pulling up weeds, or hemming 
a handkerchief. And with respect to your employment, Carry, Is 
it not from an affectionate wish to gratify us, that every now and 
then you produce your little luxuries? What a pity, then, if by 
look or word you mar the kindness of your real intention. Now, 
shall I tell you the error which made you both irritable ?—it was 
the endeavor to crowd more than could possibly be done into 
one morning. Hurried time generally leads to hurried temper. 
Will you allow me to plan for you?’ 

“The offer was thankfully accepted, and uncle continued-- 
* Well, then, first let the practising be attended to ; next, I think 
Marianne would like to share your missionary labor, (indeed it is 
always a pity to postpone our regular work unnecessarily,) and 
then you can prolong your walk, or choose any other pleasure 
you may like. To-morrow, I advise, for the excursion to Shell- 
point, when you can set off early: for it is very unwise to be 
limited for time, when you wish to see all the beauties of a place, 
and to enjoy pleasant conversation by the way. I hope, too,’ he 
added, smiling, ‘we shall happen to have a substantial English 
dinner, without flummeries of any kind.’ 

** Cousins responded to the smile; and as soon as their pap 
had left the room, Lucy threw her arm around her sister's neck, 
saying, ‘I beg your pardon, dear Carry, for speaking so harshly,’ 
while Carry, on her part, though not quite so frank and cordial, 
returned the kiss affectionately, and all was peace again. So 
now we have been round the district, and spent a very pleasant 
morning, with the prospect of our country-walk to-morrow ; and 
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a memorandum fixed in eur minds, which Scripture has long 
since presented, ‘ There is a time for every thing under the sun.’ 

‘‘T hope I have learned much while accompanying Lucy. She 
lends a tract to each, which she exchanges weekly from house to 
house, and I believe there have been many encouraging proofs, 
that a blessing rests upon these little messengers. She goes so 
cheerfully too, among her people, that they can scarcely fail to 
think religion lovely. Her sympathy in ail their circumstances 
of joy and sorrow, seems so unaffected ; she enquires so kindly 
into their wants, and as far as possible, relieves them; has 
always a spiritual word in season; and, when they consult her 
on temporal matters, some clever useful suggestion. Besides 
which, I do believe her influence is greatly increased by the tact 
with which she corrects their little mistakes, without making 
them feel inferiority or ignorance. Indeed, throughout aunts 
family, behaviour to the poor is as much mafked by delicacy, as 
behaviour to the rich. Politeness is not a dress-robe kept for 
state occasions, it is but the outward expression of that inward 
humility and love which they are taught to cultivate. ‘ Do unto 
others as you would they should do unto you ;’ be courteous, ‘in 
honor preferring one another ;’ &c., are uncle's rules for pro- 
ducing polished manners: and then he says. ‘ if such manners 
are always worn, there is not the delay of putting them on for 
those seasons, when, by common consent, they are deemed ap- 
propriate.’ 

‘‘ How glad I shall be when to-morrow brings your promised 
letter. Do give me a fall account of ail that is goingon. Every 
thing headed by the word ‘home will be interesting. Above all, 
say how you are yourself in every particular; and do not let me 
remain absent, if I am in any way needful to your health or 
spirits. Six weeks, (though I know it wiil soon slip away,) 
seems a long time to be separated. All the warm hearts here, 
send warm love, but not such love, my own dear mother, as is 
felt by your grateful and affectionate child — Marianne.” 

S. S. S. 


CHRISTIAN UNION, 


I was reading the other morning at family worship a chapter 
that struck my mind as being very beautiful. I found that in the 
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lake of Galilec there were two vessels.sweetly sleeping together. 
One of them went out fishing. They toiled hard all the night, 
and caught nothing ; they then cast the net out on the other 
side of the ship, and there was a great draught of fishes, so that 
the net was like to be broken. Did the other vessel look on with 
jealousy and envy? No. But they came out to their assistance ; 
and the consequence was, that they had a great haul of fishes, so 
that both vessels were filled with them. I do not suppose that 
those vessels had both the same name. The one may have been 
called “The Joppa,”’ and the other “The Damascus.”’ They 
may have had different captains. I suppose they had. They 
may have been rigged differently, and have had different crews. 
But then, they sailed upon the same sea. They were met by the 


‘same storms, the same breezes of heaven filied the white and 


snowy sails, and when they had done their work, and the shades 
the by side. So here is the Episcopalian, here 
is the &< , here is the Congregationalist. Now, let us, 
| names, remember that we belong to the 
sent time, into the same spirit. Let us not look at each other’s 
churches with a microscope, to find what is wrong, but let us 
get two miles into heaven, and we shall see but little difference 
between them all.—Rev. Josias Wilson—Christian Spectator. 


PICK UP YOUR PINS. 


“Wauen M. Laffitte came to Paris, in 1778, the extent of his 
ambition was to find a situation in a banking-house, and to attain 


_ this object he called on M. Perregaux, the rich Swiss banker, to 


whom he had a letter of recommendation. ‘ It is impossible for 
me to admit you into my establishment, at least for the present,’ 
replied the banker; ‘all my offices have their full compliment. 
If I require any one at a future time, I will see what can be done, 
but in the mean time | advise you to seek elsewhere, for I do 
not expect to have a vacancy for scme time.’ 

“With a disappointed heart the young aspirant for employ- 


ment ieft the office; and while with a downca:t look he traversed 


the court-yard, he stooped: to pick up a pin which lay in his 
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path, and which he carefully stuck in the lappel of his coat. 
Little did he think that this trivial action was to decide his future 
fate, but so it was. From the window of his cabinet M. Perre- 
gaux had observed the action of the young man. The Swiss 
banker was one of those keen observers of human actions who 
estimated the value of circumstances apparently trifling in them- 
selves, and which would pass unnoticed by the majority of man- 
kind. He was delighted with the conduct of the young stranjer. 
In this simple action he saw the revelation of a character : it 
was a guarantee of a love of order and economy, a certain pledge 
of all the qualities which should be possessed by a good financier. 
A young man who would pick up a pin, could not fail to make a 
good clerk, merit the confidence of his employer, and attain a 
high degree of prosperity. 

“In the evening of the same day, M. Laffitte received the fol- 
lowing note from M. Perregaux:—‘A place is made for you in 
my office, which you may take possession of to-morrow morning.’ 
The anticipations of the banker were not deceived. The young 
Laffitte possessed every desirable quality, and even more than 
was at first expected. From simple clerk, he soon rose to be 
cashier, then partner, then head of the first banking-house in 
Paris, and afterwards, in rapid succession, a Deputy and Presi- 
dent of the Council of Ministers, the highest point to which a 
citizen can aspire. 

‘‘On what a trifle does. the fortune of a man sometimes de- 
pend. But for the simple incident of the pin, M. Laffitte would 
perhaps, never have entered into the house of M. Perregaux ; 
another employer might not have opened to him so wide a field 
of action, and his talents and intelligence would not have led 
to such magnificent results.’”’— Teacher’s Magazine, 


| TEMPTATION, 3 

To resist temptation, is not to, yield even. partially... The 
temptation may be to go astray a mile.’ Resistance is therefuoal 
to turn aside one inch. He who advances a step from the right 
path, as really strays as he who goes the longest distance: The 
youth who being tempted to swear, uses words as like to oaths 
and curses as he can employ, does not resist. He who being 
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tempted to licentiousness, looks with a lustful eye, and talks 
with a filthy tongue, does not resist. He who being tempted to 
dishonesty, takes a mean advantage of -another’s ignorance or 
weakness, does not resist. Resistance is a face set as a flint, 
without a veering eye ; a position, upright and firm, without a 
backward or sideward inclination; a course, onward and direct, 
without éven the shadow of turning.—Rev. S. Martin. 


RING-MONEY. 

Tus Saxons, long subsequent to their settlement in Britain, 
do not appear to have had any coinage of their own ; but appear 
to have used rings and other ornaments as a medium of com- 
merce and traffic. An ancient poem in that language says of 
Hrothgar, the Danish king — 

“ He. belied not his promise ; 
He distributed rings, 
Treasure at the feast.” 
He is also styled “‘the keeper of hoards of rings.’”’ Another king 
is spoken of as possessing a nation, a town, and rings: and as 
* the giver of rings,”’ and throughout the poem the word “ rings” 
is synonymous with that of treasure or money. 

In much the same sense the term is to be understood in Num- 

bers xxxi. 50. 


and Correspondence. 
Suggestions of an unsubdued Heart. 


My Drar Sir,—I have for some time had a desire to address you 
through the medium of your Magazine; and am at length encouraged 
to do so by the kind manner in which you have answered the enquiries 
of your correspondents, although I feel myself more unworthy than 
them all, For several years I indulged the idea that I was a Christian, 
and that all my hopes of eternal life rested alone upon Christ; but 
some time back, I awoke to the painful consciousness that I possessed 
not the marks of a regenerate soul—that I had never felt real contrition 
on account of sin—nor was a true believer in Christ. Since making 
this discovery I have been very unhappy, and at times, truly wretched, 
feeling that I have a heart at enmity with God; and that though as far 
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as my actions are concerned, perhaps none would reprove me, yet that 
the motives by which I have been actuated, were not sincere love to God 
or men, but in many instances arose from mere selfishness. For many 
months my mind has been in this unsettled state, and deeply convinced 
am I that the carnal mind is, “enmity with God!" I am at times 
frightened at the thoughts of my depraved heart; such thoughts as 
these are constantly forcing themselves upon me. If heaven is a place 
of perfect happiness, what motive could have caused the fallen angels 
to sin? And how could God, who abhors sin, permit it to enter this 
world, when it was in his power to prevent it? Again, we are told that 
God would rather the sinner should “turn unto him and live:" and 
that ‘fall should come to repentance.”” Now it is very certain that all 
are not saved: How then can God be sincere in this declaration, when 
all would repent if he gave them grace to do so? 

I am ashamed to write the above, yet do so in the hope that you will 
throw some light upon these subjects, or advise me how to get rid of 
such thoughts. It has been my daily prayer for months, that God 
would change my heart (the necessity of which I deeply feel); and I 
have entreated Christ, as the great physician of souls, to have mercy 
upon me, and bestow that Spirit whose influence is necessary to enable 
me to repent of sin and believe in Christ, but my heart still remains 
hard and insensible; and I often rise from my knees more uncomfortable 
than before, and feel as though I must despair of ever becoming a 
Christian, fearing God has given me up to the pride and deceitfulness 
of my heart, for I feel that pride indeed is my besetting sin; while I am 
deeply sensible that nothing but Almighty power can subdue it. 

Dear sir, what can I do? What means can I use, that I have not 
already tried, to incline this heart to love God; and how shall I get 
such views of my sinfulness as shall lead me torepent of it? _ 

There is a strange mixture of feeling in my heart, for although I 
feel I cannot claim, nor do I deserve, any favor from God, yet if I 
imagine myself as crucified instead of the Saviour, on account of my 
sins, my mind revolts at the idea, and does not feel that it would be just, 

I once could not have thought it possible that my heart could be in 
such a state as I have described. Oh! that I knew by happy experience 
what it is to be made a ‘new creature in Christ Jesus!"’ May God 
grant it for his Son's sake! May I, dear sir, beg an interest in your 
prayers, and may the Holy Spirit guide your pen, should you do me 
the favor of a reply. Yours very respectfully, 

CONSTANCE, 
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Tdo not by any mrans regret that you ‘have been led to fel... 
the serious concern you speak of, instead of indulging in the” 


that you"are « Christian, without’ being able to render any 


sound or scriptural reasons for such a belief. If conscious that 


“you poserse not the mark» of a regenerate soul, and that you heve ty 
aever felt contrition account of tin, I cannot think wor 


of your position becanse you make the frank and full avoweal of it, 


youto be consiious of the depravity of the human 
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take: you at your own word, you will: pardon me if I gather from. 
year letter ‘that you have no personel intérest in this truth, you. 
not feel—you do not reatize—it in your own case. You cannet <<. 
say with Job, “Now mine eye seeth Thee, I ubdor myself, and 
in dust and ashes,” (ch. xiii. 5,6.) “You cannot fud in 
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pride and deceitfulness of your heart.”” Such a thought, is in it- 
self enough to quench the visitings of his Holy Spirit ; for he has 
distinctly placed “the fearful and the unbelieving” in the same 
category as the open and flagrant violator of every law, human 
and divine.— Rev. xxi. 8. 

In conclusion, my dear friend, you have everything to hope. 
God has not put into your heart this anxious concern respecting 
your salvation that he may disappoint it. Look to Jesus. Look 
at the height, and depth, and length, and breadth of his com- 
passion, and doubt if you dare; despair ifyou can. He is willing 
to save to the wffermost all who come unto God by him ; and are 
you not included in this “‘ all,” or have you ventured beyond this 
uttermost ? 

That God may soon lead you with the cords of love to the 
green pastures and still waters of his favored ones, giving you 


grace upon grace here, and glory hereafter, is the prayer of, my 


dear friend, Your’s faithfully and affectionately, 
PHILAGATHOS. 
Zaccheus. 


Sir,—Will you, or any of your correspondents, kindly inform me 


- whether it was a spirit of ostentation, or a desire of repentance, that 


made Zaccheus say to Jesus, ‘‘ Behold, Lord, the half of my goods, I 


give to the poor, and if I have taken anything from any man by false 
accusation, I restore him fourfold ?’’ — Luke xix. 8. A READER. 


We see nothing indicative of a desire of repentance in this 
exclamation. It appears, on the contrary, to have been uttered 
in a boastful, pharisaic spirit; and is with equal fidelity and 
tenderness reproved by our Lord in verse 9. ‘This day is salva- 
tion come to this house, for so much as he also is a son of 
Abraham.”’ “ Notwithstanding these good works, long practised 
by you, Zaccheus, it is only ¢o-day that salvation has become 
yours, and that, not because you have earned it by those good 


works of which you boast, but because as a son of faithful 
Abraham you have believed on Me.” 


Sin before the Law. 
Dear Sir,—Would you be so kind as to insert in your valuable 
Magazine, at your earliest convenience, an explanation of Romans v. 13. 
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I have ten youths under my care and instruction on the Sabbath. 
Whilst reading the chapter in question, I was making some remarks 
on sin and its consequences, &c., when one of them raised a query on 
the 13th verse, which I answered according to my ability. Among 
other questions, I was asked the following—** How does the first 
clause of verse 13 agree with the fact, that the first sin was not com- 
mitted until after God gave his first law to man?” 

If you could give me any additional light upon this subject, you 
would be rendering an important service to a class of young men 


whose study is God's word. A Sunpbay Teacner. 


‘‘Until (or before) the law, sin was in the world; but sin is 


not imputed when there is no law.” Sin was imputed to Adam, 
and therefore the law existed when he transgressed; or, in the 
words of our correspondent, “ the first sin was not committed 


until after God gave his first law to man.’ 


Calling. 

Sin,—Will you, or one of your correspondents, favor me with an 
explanation of 1 Cor. i. 26,27? I cannot exactly understand whether 
the calling there mentioned, refers to the work of the ministry, or to 
I am, yours, &c. 

A Constant Reaper, 


final salvation. 


The parties referred to are apparently those mentioned in 
verse 24—“ Them which are called, both Jews and Greeks.” 
The terms there employed seem too large to be restricted to the 
ministry, and are certainly true of Christians generally, whatever 
may have been the mind of the Spirit in this particular passage. 


The Resurrection of the Just. 


Six,—I should feel obliged if you, or any of your correspondents, 
would explain to me the meaning of Rev. xx. particularly verses 4-6. 
Am I to understand that the just shall rise a thousand years before the 
wicked? If so, there will be two resurrections, which I think is not 
generally understood, and to me, verse 9 seems rather to contradict 
such a supposition. 

An answer to this, through the medium of your valuable Magazine, 
will be thankfully received by yours respectfully, J. B. 
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We confess our incompetence to explain the whole of this 
chapter.. To give even a general idea of its scope and bearing 
would occupy far more space than we could allot to such an 
enquiry. We do not think the verses referred to indicate the 
doctrine of two resurrections in the strict sense of that expression. 
The souls only of the confessors and martyrs of the church are 
mentioned as reigning with Christ, and this, as Dr. Whitby has 
observed, is a strange expression to signify the resurrection of 


the body. 


Delivering to Satan. 


Sir,—Will you (if convenient) give me an early explanation of 

1 Cor. v.5, ** To deliver such an one to Satan;’’ and 1 Tim. i. 20, 

“Whom I have delivered unto Satan.” These passages have long 

perplexed me, and doubtless many others. By explaining them you 
will greatly oblige, Your sincere well-wisher, 

THEOPHILUS, 


_It would appear from the above texts, that Paul was authorized 
to denounce flagrant offenders in these terms, which do not 
imply final or unconditional condemnation in a spiritual sense, as 
is fully evident from the first-cited passage. In the case of Job, 
(ch. ii. 7,) Satan was employed to chastise and torment the flesh 
in a similar manner to that implied in the apostolic imprecation, 
(1 Cor. v. 5,) and though in 1 Tim. i. 20, no allusion to bodily 
suffering is expressed, Doddridge, and others of our best critics, 
presume that it is implied. 


Faith and Works. 


Sir,—I should feel much obliged if you would reconcile Eph. ii. 8, 9, 
*‘ For by grace are ye saved through faith; and that not of yourselves, 
it is the gift of God: not of works, lest any man should boast,’ with 
Rev. ii, 23, “I will give unto every one of you according to your 
works.” Yours respectfully, 


JANE. 


The first of these texts refers to the gospel scheme generally, 
of salvation by grace through faith. The other is a message of 
reproof and threatening to the members of the church at 
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Thyatira, because by their unholy conduct they gave no proof of 
the possession of that grace which leads all who are really the 
subjects of it, to deny ungodliness and worldly lusts, and to live 
soberly, righteously, and godly. 


—— 


THE OUTER WORLD. 


Slave Traie.—A new treaty for the suppression of the Slave Trade 
has been entered into between the English and French governments, 
the principal condition of which is, that each nation shall equip and 
send out twenty-six cruisers, consisting of steam and sailing vessels, 


to the coast of Africa. As soon as the French squadron is ready, a 
notification of the fact is to be made to the Queen of England ; and a 
public declaration issued —that the convention is on the point of being 
put into execution. The ‘treaty is to continue in force ten years, com- 
mencing three months after this notice. 

The number of slave vessels arrived in the Trans-Atlantic States 
since 1814, appears by a late parliamentary return, to be 2313; the 
number of African slaves, 657,187. 

The number of slave vessels captured from 1829 to 1843, was 407, 
The greater part of them had no slaves actually on board at the time of 
seizure, although no fewer than 57,639 were set at liberty by the mixed 
Commission Courts at Sierra Leone. 

Cheap Postage.—The average number of letters passing through the 
General Post Office previous to the reduction, was 1,622,147 in four 
weeks. For the same period during the present year, the number is 
6,808,337,-or more than four times as many. 

Pistol Law.—Another of those cold-blooded ‘‘affairs of folly’ usually 
called ‘‘duels’’ has been lately perpetrated in the neighbourhood of 
Portsmouth, by which an individual has been untimely hurried into the 
presence of his Maker. The murderer and his abettors, like true men of 
honor, have run away ; their courage in the field having yielded to their 
fears of a court of justice. 

What must be the moral standing of society when a man is branded 
as a coward, because he dares to make the Bible his standard of conduct 
in preference to the puerile, capricious whim of a circle calling them- 
selves men of honor ? 

Will it be believed, a century hence, that any men of our own times 
could be such simpletons as to consider it an act of bravery to pull a 
trigger, and run away from its probable consequences? Why, the child 
of five years old, who, trembling from head to foot, with outstretched 
arm and averted eyes, fires a penny cannon at a dutch doll, is not so 
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pitiful a coward as your mis-named men of honor. He does brave the 
result, and risk the penalties of a commission of enquiry from mamma; 
whilst the duellist, having discharged the fatal bullet, becomes a 
vagabond for life, rather than place himself in the hands of that fairest 
of all human tribunals—a British jury. 

Will it be believed, on such a retrospect, that England in the nine- 
teenth century had any amongst its wealthier and more fachionable 
classes, who practically advocated wager of battle, and ordeal by 
bullet—who thought that a question of right could be decided by a 
random shot; or that an outraged spirit could receive “satisfaction” 
either from the thought of having murdered a fellow-creature; or the 
endurance, in itself, of all the agonies of a lingering and painful death? 

Although, in denouncing this atrocious practice, we should prefer to 
stand upon the high ground of God's declared will, and brand it asa 
flagrant and impious violation of his law; let us for the present content 
ourselves by looking at the utter absurdity of the case. 

The Honorable Augustus Wysaker, a little man of four feet nine, and 
almost as spare as a skeleton, speaks an unguarded word with reference 
to his bosom friend and relative, Sir Algernon Walker, Bart., a very 
Daniel Lambert in bulk. Offence is taken, and a hostile message is 
the consequence. Our pigmy actor, the real aggressor, is a “dead 
shot,” whilst Sir Algernon has never handled a pistol in his life. The 


parties meet: shots are exchanged, and the baronet is left dead upon 
the field, the victim of 


what? Ofa hasty, or unkind, or intemperate 
expression? Certainly not; for he was the injured party. Of the un- 
erring verdict of an appeal to pistol law? No; he is murdered 
because he had been insulted: he has fallen, because he was uninitiated 
in a practice more honored in the breach than the observance ; because 
he was of too portly and commanding a build to be missed by his little 
slanderer, whose only school had been a shooting gallery. 

Common sense sums up the huestion to be tried, and puts it before 
the jury in these terms:—* Which man has wronged his fellow-crea- 
ture?" And what, think you, is the verdict? “He who hus been wronged 
himself!" 


But, says the Court, “ Your verdict is unintelligible: give me, 
at least, some reason for it !”’ 


O! says Etiquette, the foreman, in mincing phrase: “ Because he ts 
unfortunately the worst shot, and the best mark!" 

Maynoeth.—The Earl of Winchilsea stated at a public meeting in 
London, held on the 4th June, that nearly 10,000 petitions, signed by 


about 1,208,201 persons, had been presented to Parliament against the 
endowment of this College. 
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POETRY. 
A WORD IN SEASON, 

In the calm evening of a sultry day, 

A toil-worn missionary, deep in thought, 
With patient step pursued his onward way, 

To the dear home his heart so fondly sought. 
On the soft balmy air there rose no sound, 
And yet he paused —for on the dewy ground 

A travel-worn and feeble native lay, 
Whose haggard frame, and quickly-heaving breath, 
Foretold too truly the approach of death. 


The gentle minister with looks of love 
Bent in much kindness o’er the dying man, 
And strove to lead his wandering thoughts above 
Ere death for ever closed life’s little span. 
“‘ What is thy hope,” he asked, in mildest tone, 
‘* When thou shalt enter on a world unknown? 
Oh! will it faithful in the trial prove ?”’ 
A bright gleam lighted up that half-closed eye, 
And murmuring accents gave this sweet reply : 


‘The blood of Jesus Christ, God’s only Son, 

Cleanses from every sin !""—The life-blood rushed 
From the warm beating heart—the faltering tongue 

In death's long silence was that moment hushed. 
The missionary paused in solemn awe, 
And as he gazed, a folded paper saw, 

Which in that hand—so lifeless now !—was crushed, 
And found a single tattered leaf which bore 
The precious verse, those lips could breathe no more. 


Ah! that had led the weary soul to Him 
Who is the trembling sinner’s perfect rest, 
And when all earthly hopes were faint and dim, 
Had filled with rich abiding peace, his breast. 
The missionary his lone path pursued 
With feelings of adoring gratitude, 
And oft in notes of praise his joy exprest— 
That one pure ray of truth in mercy given, 
Had guided that poor wanderer safe to heaven. 


Brighton. H. M. W. 
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“ARISE, DEPART, FOR THIS IS NOT YOUR REST?’ 


WueEwn softly smiles the enchantress world, in borrowed radiance 
bright ; 

And rising hope the future bathes in floods of golden light ; 

Then, like a knell of death and gloom, strikes on the youthful 
breast, 

The warning sad, “‘ Arise, depart, for this is not your rest !”’ 


When the stern hand of sacred truth hath torn the dazzling veil ; 

And, her bright spell dissolved, she stands revealed in sadness 
pale ; 

When with delusive gleam no more, earth’s joys and hopes are 
drest ; 

Then softer fall the words, “‘ Depart, for this is not your rest!” 


But when in deepest woe you stand by some dear dying bed, 
And mark the sigh wherein our all of earthly bliss hath fled ; 
Oh! then, we hail as softest balm to our torn, bleeding breast, 
That balsam sweet, “‘ Arise, depart, for this is not your rest!” 


And when on faith’s keen eye are poured in brightness from the 
sky, 
Visions of pure celestial love—of joys that cannot die ; 
Then, then with ecstacy we hear from mansions of the blest, 
Soft sounds of hope and peace, “‘ Depart, for this is not your rest!” 
S. E. P. 


“BEHOLD THE MAN.” 
Rerciect! my soul, upon that wondrous time, 
When heaven disclos’d the soul-absorbing plan 
That Christ should suffer though he knew no crime 
To save poor ruined, self-polluted man. 


Behold him, in the garden, watch and pray! | 
T'was there his death-like agony began, 

T’was there he prov’d that he was clad in clay ; 
Pause then in wonder, and “ Behold the man !”’ 


Betray’d and mocked, deserted and alone ; 

(For those he loved, forsook their Lord and ran.) 
He bears his agonies without a groan 

To save poor sinners—yes ; “ Behold the man !” 
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Behold him stand, before the Roman chief, 
Bearing the world’s rebuke, the sinner’s ban ; 
His visage marr'd by marks of recent grief ; 
Smitten for us, and scourged! ‘‘ Behold the man !”’ 


Upon the curséd cross behold him die ! 
To consummate the scheme His love began ; 
Ah! hear his last, his loud expiring cry ! 
Then weep and worship, and “‘ Behold the man,”’ 


Retrace thy steps, go mark his silent tomb, 

His form so beauteous once, now pale and wan ; 
And then reflect amidst the awful gloom, 

‘‘ He gave himself for me:” “ Behold the man !’’ 


But see! what sudden wonders meet our sight ! 
The Lorp or GLOory spurns the mortal clod ; 
He bursts the shades of darkness and of night, 
With rev rence worship, and confess THE GOD! 


Carlisle. R. W. 


THE MISSION SHIP WELCOMED. 


How beauteous on the spreading sea, 
Does that approaching sail appear ! 
It brings the word of life to me, 
It brings the men my heart holds dear : 
It brings the heralds of the Lord, 
To speak his gracious, saving word. 


Rejoice, ye wanderers! tune the lay ; 
That Sun which gives to Britain light, 
From Britain darts a heavenly ray, 
To cheer these regions wrapt in night. 
O, see that sail approach our land, 
And shout it welcome to your strand. 


Majestic from the swelling wave, 
She rears her towering top-mast high ; 
Godlike she comes, to seek and save 
These realms, that lost in ruin lie. 
The Lord environs them about ; 
Among them is a kingly shout. 
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Now let us pray with all our might, 
‘ Here be established Jesus’ reign ; 
Long be their land the source of light, 
Blessings attend their native plain!’ 
For I have heard those truths before, 
And I have felt their healing power. 


My helpless, wretched state they shewed ; 
No hope of pardon could I find ; 

They spake of Jesus’ precious blood, 
And oped his gospel to my mind. 

To that dear Saviour then I flew, 

I mercy found, and pardon too, 


But, see! the blessed ship draws nigh, 
She comes, with healing in her sail ; 
These are the tears of ecstacy, 
Hail, highly favor'd vessel, hail! 
Lord! on my knees, I thee adore, 
Who thus hast blest my native shore. 


Ye choir, who rested on the wing, 

When Christ was born, your strains to raise ; 
Hither again your music bring, 

To aid my song of grateful praise. 
Glory to God who reigns above, 


Sf 


To man, salvation, peace, and love. 


HOME, 

‘Tis home! that dear attractive name I sing, 

The fount of pleasure and of love the spring. 

As when the pleased, yet dazzled eye surveys 
A gay partérre, with radiant colors sheen, 

It marks each beauty with a glance of praise, 
Yet turns refreshed on the surrounding green : 
So turns affection to the social scone. 

Variety may serve to please awhile, 

May seem to fill home-felt enjoyment's place ; 

Yet, soon we languish for the peaceful smile, 
With which love unrestrained adorns the face, 
And sigh our old employments to embrace. 

From scenes more splendid, Home! I turn to thee, 


No mace so sweet, no name so dear to me! s. S. $8. 
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YOUTHS’ MAGAZINE; 


OR, 


EVANGELICAL MISCELLANY. 


AUGUST, 1845. 


SIGNS OF THE TIMES. 


Ir has been well observed, that ‘‘the eye remembers. 
We have, therefore, been induced so to embody some o. 
the characteristics of the times in which we live as to 
impress them upon the memory through the medium of 
this organ. Again and again have we raised our feeble 
protest against those mischievous innovations in the 
church, which are now causing such heartburnings and 
remonstrances — these semi-popish delusions which are 
leavening the religion of the gospel; but we doubt whether 
any of the remarks made by us, from time to time, will 
impress the subject so forcibly on the attention of our 
readers, as the pictorial representations, we now offer,to, 
their notice. | 

To those who have watched the Tractarian movement, it 
must haverbeen matter of no little gratitude and praise to 
God, that it has been im most cases so promptly and 
vigorously ‘met in a spirit worthy of apostolic times—a 
fact sufficiently illustrated by the histefy of the notorious 
stone altar at Cambridge, which forms the subject of the 
uppermost vignette on the accompanying plate. 

A full account of this altar, and the proceedings conse- 
quent on its erection, has been already given at p. 136 of 
our present volume. A few years since, the placing of 
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such a_ structure in any of our reformed churches would 
have excited little attention, and possibly the most con- 
scientious Christian would have remained content to see it 
employed in the administration of the Lord’s Supper. But 
no sooner does it become the “* badge of a party,” and the +} 
occasion of propagating false and dangerous doctrines, than ) 
a noble army is raised up to contend earnestly for the faith 


delivered to the saints, and to protest that they will not 


give place, ‘* no, not for an instant,” to any God-dishonor- 
ing institutions and: ordinances which are ‘* not read in 
Scripture, nor may be proved thereby.” 

There are two charges laid against the use of such an . 
altar as that represented in our engraving; the first, that 
it is contrary to the laws, canons, and constitutions eccle- 
siastical of this realm, which enjoin that the communion- 
table should be of wood, and moveable, instead of stone, . 
and fixed, as in this instance: and the second, and more f 
serious one, that it should be a tadle, and not an altar, 


since the holy sacrament is a feast of memorial, and not a 
sacrifice—Christ having been already offered once for all, 
that he might perfect for ever them which are sanctified. 


The lower engraving represents a sepulchral monument 
in Camberwell church-yard, which may be regarded as the 
type of a new order of designs for such erections. In a 
poetical light, it has decidedly the advantage of our modern 
head-stones: but regarded as an innovation in religion, its 
introduction may be watched with holy jealousy by some. 
The cross has been, and still is, fearfully abused, by 


inducing that veneration towards the symbol which is duc 
only to Him of whom it is the feeble figure. The inscrip- “ 
tion is, in this instance, unexceptionable, consisting merely 
of an ascription of praise to God, a simple record of the 
death it commemorates, and that well-known text—‘* O 
Lord, in thee have I trusted, let me never be confounded?” 
If we were disposed to find fault with any thing about it, 
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it would be the ** monogram” in the upper part, which, as 
| we have before shewn,* is without any authority in its 


present eh We give, however, this engraving 
ly as a evidence of the prevailing taste of a certain 


simp 
ments of the ** signs of the times.” 


THE PARSON'S CHOICE MEMORIES. 
Cuap. VIIL.—Tusg Papisr. 


| ‘‘The short narrative I am desirous of relating,”’ said a middle- 


aged member of our society, “refers to a circumstance which 
| happened to me some years since; before I settled down into a 
quiet country life, such as is my present condition. 


‘‘During the earlier period of my labors as a clergyman, I 


| experienced many changes. I spent some time in the East, but 
4 was obliged to relinquish my situation there on account of my 


health; and it was on my voyage home that the incidents occurred, 
which I am about to acquaint you with. 

‘Every one who has undertaken a long voyage, as an idle man, 
| iss aware how few and far between are the circumstances which 
give any variety to the tedium of life, and how busy each person 
is in speculating on the habits and character of his fellow- 
passengers. We had with us on board, a gentleman who afforded 


, us much subject matter for such speculations. He joined us 
' from the first port at which we touched, and seemed to be un- 
known to every one, not being an Englishman; though he spoke 


the language fluently: he was, in fact, a Portuguese—a dark man, 
of about thirty years of age, very gentlemanlike in his dress 
and general bearing, but extremely reserved, and evidently in very 
bad health. He called himself De Souza, and was attended bya 
servant of his own olive complexion, who spoke our language very 
imperfectly, and held himself even more aloof from others than 
his master did. There was evidently no want of money with 
this Mr. De Souza, for he had hired the state cabin, and all his 
arrangements were in the first style. That he was in very bad 
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health was also certain, not only from his extremely sallow and 
emaciated appearance, but from his constant application to our 
surgeon, who, in fact, was the only person ever admitted to his 
cabin, with the exception of his servant. 

‘This surgeon, as in honor bound, was very silent, as to what 
he saw in Mr. De Souza’s cabin, as well as to anything else 
respecting his patient which came to his knowledge in the course 
of his attendance; and would not even give us any help to settle 
our incertitudes, when we suggested our suspicions, that from his 
always absenting himself from divine service on the quarter-deck, 
he must certainly be a papist. 

“We had a fine run on our homeward voyage till we came 
under the Line, when we experienced a long and trying calm— 
the longest, our captain said, which he had ever known. Those 
only who have undergone it, can imagine all the miseries of being 
becalmed under a vertical sun, surrounded by sharks, irritated by 
swarms of insects, and being for ever balanced on the crests of little 
waves, without making one league forwards in eight and forty 
hours. To persons in health this is bad enough; but to one who 
is suffering under heavy sickness, and is hoping for relief from the 
fresh breezes of the higher latitudes, the situation is one of actual 
torture; and the delay, scarcely less than a sentence of death. 

‘*The increasing ghastliness of poor De Souza’s countenance, 
as, day after day, he was led by his servant on to the deck, and 
placed in a chair where he might expect to enjoy the refreshing 
influences of the open air—though nowhere was any refreshment 
to be had in that dead and glowing atmosphere—shewed how 
much he suffered, and how exceedingly important it was to him, 
that the bands of our captivity should be loosed. But it pleased 
God still to continue this depressing calm, which we all so much 
and so blindly regretted, for the sake of poor De Souza—the very 
man for whose highest benefit, as afterwards appeared, it was 
ordained by a God of infinite mercy ! 


“So long as I could obtain the opportunity of making myself 
in any way acceptable to the poor invalid, by any little attention 
I could pay to him when he sat on deck, I attempted to do so; 
though apparently with small success, for De Souza was irritable 
to such a fearful degree, that it seemed to be a part of his disorder. 
Indeed he had so little command of himself, that when he could 
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not with any shew of reason blame a fellow-creature for what he 
suffered, he failed not to charge Omnipotence with cruelty; and, 
as far as that Omnipotence resembled the image he had formed of 
him and of his actions in his own dark mind, not without ap- 
parent cause. Nor was this poor man the only one by millions, 
who, having formed their own conceptions of the Almighty and of 
his dealings with his creatures, arraign the God of heaven for that 
injustice and severity which belong only to the god of their 
imaginations. After a few days, De Souza appeared no more on 
deck: the surgeon, when asked about him, shook his head; the 
captain was silent respecting him; and the passengers, especially 
the ladies, began to look forward to the horrors of a funeral at 
sea,—and to shrink from the anticipation of the sound of that 
fearful splash with which the briny element receives the helpless 
bodies committed to its keeping: so contrasted, as these mournful 
obsequies are in every circumstance, to the village funeral of the 
merest pauper, where the mother earth receives the dust into her 
quiet bosom, and covers its resting-place each returning spring 
with a robe of verdure and of flowers. 

‘‘ Hitherto | had sought in vain to be of use and comfort to 
De Souza, and had found myself disappointed in every attempt, 
till, on the third morning after his disappearance from the deck, 
the surgeon, who was a religious man, entreated me to come to his 
patient. ‘There is no hope of his surviving, even a few days,’ he 
said; ‘the most refreshing gales of heaven could not now restore 
him, nor even prolong his life till we reach our port. Ali that 
human art can do, is to alleviate his bodily pains; but these are 
not what cause his worst sufferings.’ He then proceeded to tell 
me, that his patient was not only a nominal papist, as we had sus- 
pected, but one most sincerely and fearfully impressed by the 
dogmas of his church; and that he was then suffering from their 
influence in a way, of which he had never before seen any instance. 
‘1 can compare his state,’ he said, ‘to nothing less horrible than 
despair: through the night he has not ceased to talk wildly of all 
the terrors of that hell so vividly described by the theologians of 
the papistical church. He has evidently led a bad life, but thinks 
that he might yet be saved by theefficacy of confession, the eucharist, 
and extreme unction—all of which he calls sacraments—asserts that 
they are necessary to the salvation of the soul, and affirms that 
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they cannot be performed by any but a priest lawfully ordained 
by his church. But as no priest may be had in the centre of the 
ocean, he even dares to arraign the mercy of the Almighty for 
placing conditions on his miserable creatures, which it cannot 
always be in their power to fulfil. 

“*Probably, I answered, ‘a papist would argue, that, in a cas: 
like this, the desire of the dying person might be accepted in |i 
of the performance of his wishes; but, at the very best, the popish 
religion, being a covenant of works, must ever exclude the as- 
surance of hope, which we, as protestants, are enabled to fix on 
the work which our Lord finished ; and which, being perfect in 
Ilim, Can never be rendered otherwise by the follies, crimes, and 
short-comings of the creature. But will the poor sufferer sce 
me? May I attend him? 

“«A moment only ago, he consented to sce you,’ answered 
the surgeon; ‘but already he may have changed his mind.’ 

‘All this passed as we were walking the quarter-deck. We 
hastened our steps as we crossed the dining-room, and the next 
instant I was in the state room, where every kind of convenience 
which could render a cabin comfortable was to be met with. But 
what first caught my eye, even before the invalid himself, was a 


] 


table dressed with scarlet cloth, like an altar in a popish chapel, 
with a splendid crucifix hanging above it and many small images, 
and a richly bound missal lying upon it. 

“IT was shocked, however prepared I had been, at the termbl 
change which had passed on De Souza since I had seen him. 
Ilis complexion was livid; his features contracted; his eyes 
sunk, yet glaring; his brow overhanging; his hair wild and 
damp; his teeth seemed to be unnaturally protruded, and his 
whole face elongated. He was extended on a couch-bed, and 
was chiding his servant in a hollow, irritable tone. At the sight 
of me, his eyes flashed; and forgetting that he had permitted 
me to be sent for, he asked me how I, a heretic, an impostor, 
one who took upon me a character to which J had no pretensions, 
should dare to intrude upon his privacy ? 


“My friend, the surgeon, spoke to him, with the authority 


which he had obtained in the character of his medical attendant, 
whereon he dropped back on his pillow, and suffered me to ap- 
proach and take a chair near to the couch. 
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‘“‘T addressed him with such words of kindness as I thought 
most suitable. These had the effect of eliciting from the unhappy 
man, a long and most appalling detail of his mental and bodily 
sufferings, which he concluded by drawing up a summary of his 
own case in a few awful sentences. ‘1 am past hope,’ he said; 
‘I have led a bad life; [ have been a dissolute character; | have 
done much evil; and I know that my bodily torments will con- 
tinue until those that are worse commence.’ He followed up 
this awful declaration by several detached statements of the 
generally-received doctrines of his church, respecting the means 
of salvation held out to dying sinners, laying great stress on the 
sacraments; four of which he named as indispensable to the 
safety and the purification of any dying member of the said 
church. ‘These were penitence, confession, the eucharist, and 
extreme unction. Ile asserted that by these sacraments, 
faithfully received, the vilest sinner would necessarily be saved. 
‘But 1!’ he added; ‘ miserable wretch that Tam! I am beyond 
the reach of these aids! Had not a hard Providence detained me 
under this burning sun—had not an angry God set his bars 
about me, and withheld the prosperous gale till the little life I 
had, was scorched up, and the pains of death had got hold upon 
me, I should before this have been in a place where I might have 
enjoyed the soul-relieving influences of the holy Mother Church, 
from which I am now excluded for all eternity!’ 

‘“T cannot, I dare not, repeat many expressions with which the 
miserable man mixed up these lamentations. The utterings of 
despair are too awful for repetition, inasmuch as they cannot be 
unmixed with blasphemy; for he who speaks of God without 
reference to that love which is his very essence, can do no other 
than blaspheme. 

‘Whilst the unhappy young man was declaiming to this ef- 
fect, I felt my mind drawn away in earnest prayer for the aid of 
the Divine Spirit to dictate to me how I ought to treat this case. 
On looking round, I found that I was left alone with the dying 
man, and I felt that this was in my favor. My attention, I 
thought, would be more undivided, and 1 should be more at 
liberty to follow what I thought right. I suffered De Souza, in 
the first instance, to spend himself, which he did with so much 
feverish heat, that he at length sank back exhausted on his pillows; 
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and I then, influenced I trust divinely, determined to waive all dis- 
cussions respecting the opinions of his church, where they differ 
from ours; and at once to bring forward in language the most 
earnest and decided I was enabled to command, the simple, 
scriptural, unconditional means of salvation provided by the 
Father through the Son, for the salVation of lost mankind. For 
some minutes he suffered me to proceed from actual want of 
power to interrupt me. But he soon raised his head with the 
energy of fever ; used some violent and injurious terms, which he 
applied to me; aud asked me how I dared to set aside all the 
means of approaching to God the Almighty, ordained by the 
representative of God on earth—the Catholic, Apostolic, imma- 
culate Church, which he represented as the only way of safety; 
and beyond whose pale, he said, was nothing but eternal de- 
struction. I have greatly softened the words which he used, and 
have given only the sense. 

“I pointed out to him, that by his own confession, he was 
beyond the aid of those whose duty it was to administer the 
formulas of this church ; and that unless he had some personal 
pretensions to such merits as he could depend upon, I could see 
no hope whatever which he could have, unless it were in that 
which the Lord the Saviour is believed by protestants to have 
wrought for the lost children of Adam. I expatiated largely on 
the fulness and riches, the length, the depth, the breadth, the 
height of the love of the Redeemer: and though he strove often 
to interrupt me, I forced him to hear me for a while, by pursuing 
my subject with a quiet firmness which he was not permitted to 
disturb. 

“I might have continued longer with him had not the surgeon 
entered, and hinted that his patient required rest, if by any means 
it could he obtained through the influence of an opiate which he 
administered ; and I left the cabin, professing to be ready to 
return at the shortest notice. 

* Poor De Souza became very violent after I was gone. I could 
hear his voice in the outer room; sometimes exercised in the 
most violent censures, and worse than eensures, of all heretics ; 
and sometimes in the utterance of addresses to the Virgin, the 
saints, and other objects of papal idolatry. That evening, I 


walked the quarter-deck a long time under no other light than 
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that of the stars; and was most earnest in imploring the aid 
of that Divine Spirit which alone can subdue the heart of the 
stubborn sinner to accept salvation, without money and without 
price. 

“Before I went to my hammock, I was called again to De 
Souza: the opiate had failed to compose him, and he had asked 
for me. A scene, much like that on the previous visit, ensued ; 
only that, if possible, he was more violent. We were still be- 
calmed under the line, and the circumstances of our detention 
became every day more distressing. De Souza’s state of health, 
in the mean time, varied little. Though there were no symptoms 
which indicated the slightest hope of his recovery, yet his life 
was protracted for several days longer than the surgeon expected. 
After my first introduction, I attended him several times each 
day; and once, if not oftener,- in the night, he had become ac- 
customed to see me; and though he still did not appear to take 
any interest in what I read or said to him, yet he often called for 
me, and did all in his power to provoke me to arguments re- 
specting the merits of his church. I was led to decline all these 
disputes, and steadily to pursue my one great object, which was 
the simple exhibition of the scriptural views of salvation in and 
through the Son, according to the everlasting purpose of the 
Father ; and as revealed by the Divine Spirit to us under the 
present dispensation. 

“I hoped from day to day to see the influence of these truths 
on the poor sufferer; and when I saw symptoms of the ap- 
proaching crisis of his fate, and had not yet observed one sign of 
grace, | must confess my faith began to fail; and I was ready to 
cry with Joel, ‘ The seed is rotten under their clods.’ 

“I was sitting one night in my cabin, after having been some 
time on my knees, when the voice of the surgeon called me to 
hasten to De Souza. ‘ He is in a strange way,’ he said; ‘ he 
awoke just now from a short sleep, weeping like a child, and 
calling for you.’ 

‘‘I was with the young man in a minute, and found him as the 
surgeon had said. He extended his arms as all but Englishmen 
do, when they feel their hearts drawn out to another, to embrace 
me, saying, in a low and feeble voice, “My friend! My best, my 
dearest friend!’ And then he wept again, adding, after a little 
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while, in an inward tone, ‘I have used that prayer; I have called 
on my Father, and he has told me that I am heard, and that I 
am pardoned and accepted in the Saviour! I know not whether 
it was in a dream; but, if in a dream, it has not passed away 
as dreams do. I feel the assurance now; I see the smile of my 
reconciled God. Where are those images before which I once 
knelt down, and which stood between me and the gracious pre- 
sence of my heavenly Father? Where are those voices which 
hindered me from hearing the words of pardon? I see them, | 
hear them, no more; they cannot come in again between me and 
my reconciled God!’ 

“*Do not suffer him to talk too much,’ whispered the surgeon 
to me: ‘he may become perplexed, and in consequence, delirious.’ 

“But low as he spoke, De Souza overheard him, and said; 
‘No, my dear friend, no; fear it not; I am not now perplexed ; 
I am not now delirious. My mind is now, for the first time in 
my. existence, cleared from al! confusions, all perplexities ; I have 
seen Him as Heis! He has manifested himself to me as the 
Father, the Redeemer, the propitiator and sanctifier of the sinner! 
The Divine Spirit within me tells me that so it is!’ Then raising 
his dark eyes, and joining his hands, he poured forth sucha 
thanksgiving as could only have been dictated by the Lord the 
Spirit. Such, indeed, was its purity from all earthly taints or 
ideas,—its fervency, its spirit of joy and assurance of hope, that 
my friend the surgeon, and myself, could but exclaim, ‘This is 
the Lord's doing, and it is marvellous in our eyes.’ 

“T had never before witnessed so glorious a proof of the work 
of the Spirit with a lost and depraved child of Adam ; and I was 
afraid, for fear is a part of us whilst in the flesh, that after the 
first excitement caused by the sensation of unutterable joy which he 
had experienced on the first blessed conviction of pardon, that some 
doubts and faintings of spirit might ensue; but through the 
divine upholdings this was not the case. His first feclings of 
glowing happiness subsided into a sweet calm, still more deli- 
cious, probably, to his exhausted frame; a state more suited to 
man whilst lingering in the flesh, than more intense happiness. 

“‘ During the few remaining days of his earthly existence, he 
spoke little aloud; but frequently called me and the surgeon to 
his side, to thank us for all our kindness, and myself especially, 
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as the minister to him of that word, which, when interpreted by 
the Lord the Spirit, had proved his salvation. 

“‘The last few hours of his life were free from bodily pain : 
mortification had ensued in those parts where inflammation had 
raged ; and he seemed to have nothing to do, but in the intervals 
of his short slumbers, to breathe words of thanksgiving fora 
heaven already commenced. 

“The dying believer sees and feels many things, I cannot 
doubt, which could they be told, might not be comprehended by 
those who are farther removed from the entrance into a state o. 
glory. Glimpses, indeed, of these things may sometimes be ob- 
served by the looker on, in the broken sentences afid bright 
expressions which sometimes pass the lips, and float over the 
countenances of the dying; but whilst it is appointed to us to 
live and act amid the turmoil of earthly matters, our views of 
heavenly things, though permanent and very fair, are, and must 
be, comparatively indistinct. 

“It was just at the hour when the upper limb of the sun’s 
disc dipped beneath the watery world about us, leaving a long 
streak of light upon the crystal horizon, and many golden and 
purple clouds traversed by the beams of light, above—when the 
last moments of De Souza arrived. 

‘The vessel rested where she had done for several past days, 
her motion being scarcely perceptible; whilst the waters around 
us still swarmed with those monsters so inseparably associated 
with a calm within the tropics; nor did there seem any 
more hope of our speedy deliverance that evening. than there had 
been for many a long day before. But almost at the instant in 
which De Souza uttered his last peaceful sigh, and while I was 
extending my hand to close his eyes, the vessel gave a lurch, and 
we were apprised by a rustling sound proceeding from the rigging 
and the yards, that our good ship was again under sail toward 
her desired haven. The splendour of the glowing West, which 
had poured in at the stern window, passed away, and before its 
brightness appeared again at our state-room side window, we had 
made our way bravely toward the land of our homes and hearts. 

“ *T accept the token !’ I exclaimed, as I knelt down beside the 
couch of the quiet dead; ‘and I thank thee, my Father, my 
Saviour, and my God, that by the wind of thy Divine Spirit thou 
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hast brought this soul into the haven of peace! And though the 
monsters of the deep may destroy this corrupt body, yet I fear 
not—no, not for one instant—that in his flesh, this blessed one 
shall yet stand upon the earth in the glory of Thy presence!’ ”’ 


M. M. S. 
(To be continued.) 


SOMETHING TO DO. 


Years had passed since I read the letter from Miss Stan- 
stead, * when accidentally meeting with her, I reverted to the 
subject of her “‘ Scotch exile’’ as she called it. She then gave 
me the following answer which she had received from Mrs. 
Fairfax. 

“ My dear Charlotte.— Most truly do I sympathize with you 
in the feelings expressed in your welcome letter. It was such a 
letter as I assure you I am not in the habit of receiving. I have 
many enquiries how to make the most of a little time ; but how 
to make the least of a great deal, I do not remember ever to have 
been asked before. | 

“IT see a great difference between your case, and one of illness 
and debility : when the body is enfeebled, the mind needs much 
repose, and all the quiet that can be obtained is desirable. But, 
my love, health is a blessing, a gift of God: and though He has 
seen fit to deprive you of a small portion of it, pray beware of the 
danger of not being sufficiently thankful for what yet remains. 
Feeling as we all do that each event of each of our lives is ordered 
for us by a wisdom beyond our own, we must earnestly endeavor 
to trace out the connection between our own characters, and the 
discipline that is appointed us, that we may see where the evil 
lies, and what besetting sins are intended to be corrected. 

“The perusal of your letter has had this effect upon my mind. 
It has produced thankfulness that my occupations have not to be 
sought out by myself. Often have I wished, in common I suppose 
with all who lead a busy life, that I had some time at my own 
disposal ; but the consideration of the vast responsibility attend- 
ing the due use of such a treasure, is a sufficient check to such 
awish. This, however, is small comfort for you. 
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“Happy shall I be if 1 can suggest any considerations that 
will induce you to look upon your present circumstances with 
more cheerfulness. You have not placed yourself in them, there- 
fore you are not responsible for anything but the due improvement 
of them. I know you too well but to be aware that to be de- 
barred from active employment is one of the greatest trials to 
which you could be exposed; it is so very hard to find that we 
are not wanted—that whether we live or die we make no blank. 
Now, dear Charlotte, may not this apparent blank in your life, 
be the time of education for a wider sphere of usefulness than you 
have ever yet known; and when you enter upon it, may not you 
feel that to be a privilege which otherwise you would have under- 
taken in your own strength, with a high sense of your own im- 
portance, and with a strong predisposition to believe that you 
were actuated by a self-denying spirit which led you to forego 
your own tastes for quiet self-improvement, in order to promote 
the welfare of others? Mind, I do not say it would, but it might 
have been so, without this season of self-communing. 

‘‘ What you say of your feelings with respect to the thanks- 
giving, comes closely home to my own. I recollect on one oc- 
casion being deeply impressed with what you mention, but a 
prayerful use of the latter part, brought the corrective : and those 
who earnestly supplicate that “‘a due sense”’ of God’s mercies 
may be given, will find the catalogue increase with each new 
mercy. 

‘I quite understand your want of some definite pursuit, and I 
am sure that to an active mind like your own, it is indispensably 
necessary. And how many reflections does the use of that 
frequently employed word suggest ! 


* Man never is, but always to be blest.’ 


It seems essential to our nature that there should be a looking 
beyond the present, however happy; a chase after something not 
yet attained. Your acquirements in languages afford an illus- 
tration: your acquaintance with French and German gives you 
none of the gratification that, under existing circumstances, their 
pursuit should supply. The danger is, lest we overlook what is 
in our power, in the vain desire of possessing what is beyond our 
reach. I much fear that a close examination will lead you to 
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suspect that there is more of se/f in your present distress, than 
you are willing to imagine. God chooses his own agents for doing 
His active service; and if He appoint us our lot among those 
who are to suffer His will, we may be sure it is in love to our- 
selves, to give us opportunities of growth in those quiet graces, 
lowliness and humility, which are so difficult of culture. When 
we feel that God can do without us, He may be pleased to honor 
that state of mind by giving us work for Him. And that is more 
likely to be profitable service which is engaged in from such a 
conviction, than any which might be rushed into, merely that 
“1” may be employed. You surely have not forgotten your 


favorite line ? 
‘They also serve, who only stand and wait.’ 


Only be sure that you do wait. 

“You have servants—you can put useful books into their 
hands; you can let them see that religion is not a mere form; 
that its influence pervades your whole existence. You have a 
numerous tenantry, and, though unable to visit them personally, 
you can make yourself acquainted with their histories, and their 
domestic circumstances. You can plan many a little scheme for 
doing good, either by providing employment for those who need 


it; education for those who are uninstructed; clothing for the 


destitute ; medical attendance and nourishment for the sick, and 
mental food for the minds of all. Have you a school, or a village 
library? If not, plan one; and do what you can towards esta- 


blishing it. Make yourself familiar with the claims of the different 


religious societies with which you are acquainted. Where you 
give, do it from conviction, and not because you are asked. Feel 
yourself identified with the cause, and use your influence to induce 
others to consider its claims also. One use of your needle I will 
suggest, which I think will not come within the proscribed limits. 
Why not occasionally make up a box of rewards for some 
missionary school? ‘You can exercise your ingenuity in making 
things that are at once useful and attractive; or, if you prefer to 
let your gifts be in clothing, you can give it out to be made, 
reserving the pleasure of the planning for your own. 

“As an intellectual resource, what say you to the study of 
Hebrew? You know my opinion of ladies’ criticisms too well, for 


me to need to guard you against expecting to make discoveries 
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which have baffled the learning of scholars who have devoted a 
life time to its study ; but the Bible is not in our land a sealed 
book to the laity, in the original, any more than in our own 
tongue. And the Hebrew language, dissimilar as it is from all 
modern ones, bears such traces of its having sprung in all its 
simple vigour and freshness from the Creator himself, that any 
acquaintance with it cannot but tend to enlarge the mind, and 
at any rate, to enable you to appreciate the labors of the learned 
in a way that you otherwise could not do. Words in Hebrew 
are not mere arbitrary signs: every substantive distinctly ex- 
presses its own meaning, and in this way many interesting trains 
of thought are opened up. 

‘“‘l am now going to ask you to take the trouble of drawing 
up a key to a chronological table, by means of a system of arti- 
ficial memory. I find I cannot recal dates as | used to do, and 
it is so essential to me to have those of the leading events of 
history constantly at command, that you will confer a real boon 
on me by saving me the trouble of preparing the apparatus. I 
have found many a wet holiday slip rapidly away when | have 
tried the occupation, and I strongly suspect you will find your 
task but half completed when the time comes for you to wing 
your flight to the south. The plan I allude to is as follows:— 
figures are represented by letters, and the letters representing a 
particular date must be formed into a word, or words, which 
shall form part of a sentence expressing the fact you wish to 
remember. Thus the system is less arbitrary than you would 
fancy at first sight. The figures are represented as follows :— 


B,C. D,F. G,H. J,K,S. L. M,N. P,Q,Z. R. 8,T,V. W,X. 


As the vowels express nothing, they may be used in any com- 
binations. 

‘‘ By way of example, let me now suppose that I want to re- 
member when Dr. Johnson, one of our greatest prose writers, died. 
The word “prose” sufficiently indicates the year. As the 
thousand is generally taken for granted in modern dates, and as 
prose is formed of P, R, 5. 

or, 7, 8, 
I immediately recollect that Dr. Johnson died in 1784. 
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In like manner, I recollect that— 
“ The first establishment for the instruction of the blind was 
formed at paris in the same year—1784. 
“ Eddystone light house, a blessing to the Pitot, was built 
a in 1759. | 
Bh “ Galvani, whose experiments on dead animals, made them 
4 4 Quiver, died in 1798. 
j ‘1 must now draw my longepistle toaconclusion. Those who 
have not opportunities must make them. ‘Thank God for the 
| desire to be useful, and watch your own heart without inter- 
mission. ‘The sentinel must be even more on the alert than those 
who have active duties to perform. There is a land—oh how 
sweet is the prospect! where His servants shall serve Him; and 
though we know not what the nature of that service may be, 
yet we know it will be sufficient to engross every power and 
faculty of an immortal spirit. Look forward, therefore, constantly 
to that inheritance—desire prayerfully that better country : re- 
gard all your engagements with reference to it; and while you 
live as a pilgrim and a sojourner upon earth, wse the world as not 
abusing it. 
_ “T shall be glad to hear again, and trust you will gain strength 
of body, and cheerfulness of mind. 
*« Ever, dear Charlotte, 
“ Your truly attached friend, 


Mary Farrrax.”’ 
L. N. 


- 
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THE WORD, AND WHERE IS IT? 


In Anderson’s “Annals of the English Bible,’ a laborious 
and deeply interesting work, occurs the following startling an- 
nouncement :— 

“‘ Notwithstanding all that had been printed and sold for more 
than two centuries and a half, the number of English Bibles and . 
New Testaments separately, which has passed through the press | 
within the perfect recollection of many now living, has exceeded 
the number of souls in Britain. It has been more than double 
the population in 1801. Suppose the printing press to have 


| 
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been employed incessantly for three hundred and thirteen days 
in the year, and for ten hours daily; then has it been moving, 
on an average, at the rate of more than three copies of the Sacred 
Volume every minute; or five hundred and sixty-three thousand 
four hundred annually! But the speed for several years was 
slow, compared with that which followed. For some time past 
it has been nearly doubled; so that in the space of twelve 
months the press has sent forth more than a million of copies, 
or above nineteen thousand every week; above three thousand 
every day; three hundred every hour; or five every minute of 
working time. At this rate an entire volume has been produced 
in less than twelve seconds!” 

These facts must naturally suggest to every thinking mind 
some such enquiries as the following. What are the character 
and uses of this wonderful book; why has it been so extensively 
printed and circulated; and what has become of the millions of 
copies thus called, as by the wand of a magician, into existence? 

These are serious questions. This book, so lightly esteemed 
by thousands, is no other than the volume by which we are to 
shape our conduct here, and out of which we shall be judged 
hereafter,——it is the Christian’s guide-book through the dark and 
dangerous labyrinth of the world; his chart upon the perilous 
voyage to eternity; his title to an inheritance incorruptible, 
undefiled, and imperishable, But independently of these features 
it is a wonderful book. It contains a most minute and faithful 
history of an ancient, interesting, and influential people, inter- 
spersed with occasional notices of other nations, for a period of 
more than three thousand years, which had otherwise been 
without any record whatever; it is the oldest and most authentic 
history in existence, detailing with a correctness which all the 
researches of our most enlightened moderns have failed in the 
slightest degree to impugn, the manners, customs, arts, sciences, 
and religion of the first fathers of our race—the originals of every 
nation and kindred under heaven, Nay, it goes farther, and tells 
us how the world itself was made, and peopled with its myriads 
of living creatures, in language as sublime as it is simple, thus 
solving a problem, which, for ages baffled the shrewd and scruti- 
nizing and painfully-laborious investigations of philosophers ; 
not one among the loftiest minds of antiquity having been able 
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to arrive at the knowledge of that majestic fact which stands 
upon the very threshold of this treasure-house of wisdom. “ In 
the beginning God created the heavens and the earth.”” (Gen. i. 1.) 
It contains too, the noblest philosophy, the most majestic 
intellectuality, the purest morality, the loftiest poetry; and all 
these, anticipating, by two or three thousand years, the period of 
their development in its venerable pages. It is equally prophetic 
in science as in history, stating facts and principles which were 
either never known to the world at large, or had been lost sight 
of for ages, till the spirit of the nineteenth century reproduced 
them as new discoveries, and gave to men of our own day the 
credit of inventions as old as the days of Job, of Moses, or of 
Solomon. Long before the astrologers of Chaldea, or of Egypt, 
| had mapped out the heavens, and busied themselves in childish 
it attempts to tell the number of the stars, these records had 
; | declared, what modern science has incontrovertibly proved, that 
| they were, as the sands upon the sea-shore, innumerable. 
| Whilst others regarded them as mere twinkling specks rivetted 
} to the dark concave over head, the master-minds who wrote this 
| book beheld them as far loftier evidences of God’s power and 

HI glory, than even those displayed in the curious and complicated 
| physical and intellectual machinery of man. ‘ When I consider 
the heavens,”’ said one of these, “‘the work of thy fingers, the 
, moon and the stars which thou hast ordained, what is man, that 
| thou art mindful of him? and the son of man, that thou visitest 
| him?’’ (Ps. viii. 3, 4.) Long before the Plutonists. and the 
Neptuneans shook the arena of geological controversy with their 
antagonist theories respecting the agencies of fire and water, the 
man- of Uz, guided by the infallible Spirit of all truth, had 
thought out, and chronicled in these ancient pages, a system of 
geology, which, even now, laughs to scorn the crude conceits of 
many of our most renowned speculators in this department of 
philosophy. (See Job xxviii. 5—10.; Ps. civ. 6.) Twenty-six 
centuries before the corner stone of the proud fabric of medical 
science was laid in this country, by the discovery of the circula- 
tion of the blood, this book had graphically adumbrated the whole 
economy of the venous and arterial system, in describing the 
decay of nature, and the creeping on of old age, so feelingly 
pourtrayed by the Royal Preacher, in Keel. xii. 6. Eight and 
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twenty centuries before the British Association for the advance- 
ment of science, brought forward its theory of storms, proving 
that they travelled in a circuitous and not a rectilinear course, 
the very same writer had made known the fact, in language 80 
clear and simple, that to know it not, was to be culpably 
ignorant of God’s truth, “The-wind goeth toward the south, 
and turneth about unto the north; it whirleth about continually, 
and the wind returneth again according to its circuits.”’ (Ecel.i.6.) 
Whilst the true theories of atmospheric evaporation and conden- 
sation were strangely misunderstood by all beside, this book 
stood forward, centuries upon centuries in advance of its age, 
tendering its enlghtened and enlarged and philosophical views 
upon the subject to an unregarding—perhaps a supercilious— 
world. “ All the rivers,” said this matchless system of meteoro- 
logy,—“ all the rivers run into the sea; yet the sea is not full; 
unto the place from whence the rivers come, thither they return 
again.” (Eccl. i. 7.) Ages before the archeologist, and the 
antiquary dug into the adyta of Egypt’s temples, and entered by 
force her sealed-up sepulchres, and labyrinthine catacombs, the 
eagle-eye of prophecy had laid them bare.* Her chambers of 
imagery, her rock-hewn caverns, her royal tombs, hermetically 
closed to all beside, and guarded by the most tremendous 
penalties from the prying gaze of strangers, were all as accurately 
known to Ezekiel, and are as graphically depicted in this book, 
as if already ransacked by the French savans, or laid open by 
the labors of Belzoni or Champollion. (ch. viii. 7—-12.; xxxii. 
18, ad fin.) Scarcely have two centuries elapsed since the 
naturalists of our own land, the first, or nearly the first, in 
intelligence and mental stature, were amusing themselves with 
conjectures on the spontaneous or equivocal production of animal 
and vegetable life. But how many ages have gone by since this 
book gave all such fables to the wind, describing every beast and 
bird, and creeping thing, and herb and tree, as producing “after 
its kind ;”” and referring each individual instance of organized 
existence to the direct agency of God himself. “ Thou sendest 
forth thy Spirit—they are created.” (Ps. civ. 30.) 

But in this faint outline we have said nothing of the most 
ee character belonging to this wonderful book--it was 
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not only written by men duly qualified for their several parts, 
but bears the autograph of God himself; the token in every 
epistle, in every book, in every paragraph, being nothing less 
than the sign-manual ofthe Spirit of all truth. It is not the 
word of man but of God. 

When we have passed any of our public buildings where official! 
notices are usually posted, and have seen hundreds crowding 
and elbowing each other, to obtain a glimpse of some new inti- 
mation of our sovereign’s pleasure, drawn together by the magic 
influence of the words—“ By the king—A _ proclamation,’’—we 
confess that we ourselves have swelled the throng; and strained 
our eyes to catch the scope and bearing of the notice, albeit there 
was nothing more important in the announcement than the issue 
of a new coinage, or the calling in of an old one. But it touched 
our loyalty; it demanded our allegiance; it was the command 
of one having authority ; and we felt a pleasure ourselves, in 
learning the pleasure of those who had a right to our heart's 
homage. Yet of the thousands thus anxious to know the will 
of their earthly sovereign, how few bestow a glance upon the 
glorious proclamation of the King of kings? How few, judging 
by the test that faith without works is dead, actually believe that 
the authority of God’s announcement is tantamount to that of 
man’s ! 

No; the Word of God is not believed by thousands and tens 
of thousands calling themselves Christians. Is it believed that, 
by this instrumentality, the mighty God, even Jenovan, is 
speaking; calling the earth from the rising of the sun to the 
going down of the same? — Is it believed that of this very volume, 
He who cannot lie, has said—Ir suaLL Nor RETURN UNTO ME 
voip? ‘* As the rain cometh down, and the snow from heaven, 
and returneth not thither, but watereth the earth and causceth it 
to bring forth and bud, that it may give seed to the sower, and 
bread to the eater; so shall my word be that goeth forth out of 
my mouth; it shall not return unto me void, but it shall accom- 
plish that which I please, and prosper in the thing whereto | 
sent it.”’ 


But have they not heard? Yes, verily, a sound, less equivocal 


than that of nature (though day unto day uttereth speech, and 


night unto night sheweth knowledge,) has gone forth to the ends 
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of the world. On the English version of the Bible, the sun 
never sets!" God is indeed seattering these precious volumes as 
the snow in Salmon: great is the company of these preachers— 
preachers unbiassed by party, untainted by prejudice —preachers 
after good old Tyndale’s own heart, when he exclaimed, “ If it 
would stand with the king’s most gracious pleasure, to grant 
only a bare text of the Scriptures to be put forth amongst his 
people, I shall immediately make promise never to write more.’ + 

When we contemplate this amazing number of copies of the 
word of God circulating in every country of the globe; and con- 
trast our own day with the time of its first issue in the English 
tongue, scarcely more than three centuries ago, we cannot fail to 
see in what a signal manner its Great Author is fulfilling His 
part of the compact, opening by His providence such channels as 
shall give His word free course, that it may be eventually glorified 
in the conversion of sinners as the dew drops of the morning, 
and the building up of saints to deeper and more practical 
spirituality. | 

We have statistics on matters of far inferior interest, why 
should we not make the attempt to collect information with 
reference to the circulation of the English Bible? What becomes 
of the myriads which, as we have seen, are poured forth daily, 
hourly, nay every minute, by the press? Where are they, and 
what are they doing? The Christian will not be satisfied with 
the assertion that they are doing nothing; he cannot dishonor 
God by the insinuation that he has falsified his promise to work 
by them to the pulling down of strong holds, and he is therefore 
shut up to the conclusion that they are effecting great good. 
True, he does not see the whole result, and is sometimes induced 
in sorrow to cry out, “‘ Who hath believed our réport?’’ But 
with the seed of the Word, as with other seed, is there no 
under-ground work? Are there no mountains and hills to be 
levelled, no valleys to be exalted, before the full glory of the Lord 
bursts forth upon all flesh together? Is there to be no prepara- 
tory tutorship, before the turning to the people that pure 
language in which they may all call upon the name of the Lord, 
to serye Him, with one consent? Are we not to wait in meek 


| ° Anderson, ui sup.- preface, p. xi. 
t Ibid I. 71. 
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and patient watchfulness for that day when all these agencies 
shall be suddenly developed, and the Lord shall rise up to the 
prey, thus brought within the vast range of the good pleasure of 
his goodness? 

But instead of such speculations, lawful though they may be, 
and in some degree profitable, would it not be better were each 
of us to look into Ais own heart, and ask himself, in the retire-— 
ment of the closet, what personal influence the consideration of 
this great fact has exercised. It is unquestionably a glorious 
thing to know that God’s word is in every land—it is a thrilling 
truth for every Englishman, to find that in our own tongue 
wherein we were born, God is glorified, from the rising to the 
setting sun. It is one of the noblest blessings of our land that in 
every district the Bible may be found. It is a privilege to have it 
in our houses—a greater, to have its truths written on our 
memories ; but ail these are inadequate to the purpose for which 
it is designed—the conversion of our hearts to God, the edifying . 
of our souls in holy things, the spiritual discipline and direction 
of our minds in that path which shineth more and more unto the 
perfect day. 

What will be our condemnation, if, whilst anxious to wean 
others from the love of earth, and win them to the glorious 
truths of christianity, we are cherishing a secret but supreme 
attachment to the things of time ourselves? What, can we say, 
if glorying in the wide diffusion of the scriptures, they are a 
dead letter to our own consciences, when, standing in the 
unveiled presence of our Judge, the books are opened, and that 
OTHER BOOK shall be the one we slighted? Let us then at once 
resolve to make it ours—to read it with prayer, in that godly 
simplicity and sincerity which God the Spirit comes down to 
honor, and give him no rest day nor night till he shall write it in 
our hearts, and radiate it in our lives; and to Him who gives 
grace upon grace to all who study it, be praise for ever. Amen! 


CONFIDENCE, 


CoNFIDENCE is not always the growth of time; there are 
minds that meet each other with a species of affinity, and with 
a promptitude and faith that is not easily accounted for. 


i 
| 
| 
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CHRISTIAN USEFULNESS, 
(Concluded from page 315.) 

Mr. Dickson was punctual in sending home the acacia; and 
with a heart somewhat heavier than when she made the pur- 
chase, Caroline nearly emptied her purse to discharge her debt. 

‘‘ Three weeks before I receive a fresh supply!" said she. 
dare say, Mary, that you have much more than seven guineas 
left, notwithstanding your liberality.” 

Mary smiled, and said, ‘‘ You sometimes call me parsimonious, 
dear; but, if mamma will allow me, it will give me much pleasure 
to share my hoarded treasure with you.” 

Caroline's thanks were interrupted by her mother strictly 
forbidding her to receive either a gift or a loan from Mary. 
“You must abide by your choice,” she said. “To want money 
may be useful in teaching you something of its value; to supply 
that want from Mary's economy, would both obliterate the lesson 
from your mind, and prevent her from doing good with that 
which she has carefully guarded. She will use it well; you 
would probably waste it.”’ 

At that moment the drawing-room door was opened, and a 
servant announced that Miss Gordon's hyacinths had arrived, 

“ Bring them to the flower-basket,”’ said Mary; and six 
beautiful hyacinths were soon placed in the stand. 

Caroline looked in amazement. “ Are these a present?” ‘she 
enquired. 

“No,” replied Mary, laughing. “I purchased them.” | 

‘And to lecture me on economy! They must have been five 
shillings each,”’ said Caroline. 

“ Right,” replied Mary. “And yet thirty shillings are not 
quite seven guineas.” | 

“The principle is the same,’ 


said Caroline. ‘‘ You have 


purchased an unnecessary article for thirty shillings; I have 
expended in the same manner seven guineas. You have only 
been a little more moderate in your selfishness than I have been 
in mine.” 

‘“‘ At a time different from the present,”’ said Mary, “ I should 
not have considered it improper in me to expend such a sum 
upon those beautiful products of the hand of God; but certainly, 
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the calls upon christian benevolence now are so numerous, and 
so pressing, that I feel bound to deny myself in order to meet 
them.” 

“ But the hyacinths?” said Caroline. 

“‘__Were purchased, my dear sister, from the gardener of the 
marquis, who, after having been for twenty-two years a faithful 
servant, was dismissed from his situation because he would not 
violate his religious principles, by attending the church to which 
his master ordered him to go. He has procured a nursery 
ground, and those who prize liberty of conscience ought to sup- 
port him.” 

Let my acacia be placed in the midst of the basket,” said 
Caroline. “ When I look at it, I must also look at your 
hyacinths; and the sight will remind me of the value of money 
as a means of doing good.”’ 

“Surely, dear sister,’’ said Mary, “when you so candidly 
acknowledge your fault, you will in future guard against your 
besetting sin.” 

“If my dear girl would consider solemnly and calmly the 
lesson she has this day received, I should have much hope from 
her candid and amiable disposition. My fear arises from her 
volatility; and from her not looking upon the matter with a 
religious eye,” observed Mrs. Gordon. 

On the following morning, Mary asked her sister to accompany 
her to the house of the lace-makers. Their daughter, a girl of 
eighteen, who had been in service as a housemaid, had returned 
to her father’s house with every sympton of consumption. She 
had gradually declined, and seemed now on the very verge of 
eternity. She had been brought, about a year before the com- 
mencement of her illness, to serious concern for her salvation. 
Having been reared by pious parents, she had the knowledge of 
the truth to recur to; and embraced with her whole heart the 
offer of the gospel. She had rapidly grown in grace; and her 
humble trust in Jesus, her love to Him and to his people, and 
calm hope of a blessed immortality, rendered a visit to her sick 
chamber no less delightful than edifying. Mary Gordon had 
much enjoyment in ministering to her comfort, and in reading 
to her short portions of the sacred volume, and of devout books, 
as her feeble strength could bear. This morning, along with 
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some other little luxuries, a sweet hyacinth was placed in the 
carriage for Marion Allan. The pale cheek of the dying girl was 
brightened by a rosy flush of joy when Miss Gordon entered, 
and in reply to gentle inquiries, she said—‘‘I had sad cough 
during the night, and was kept awake by feverish restlessness ; 
but often, as I lay, sweet happy thoughts came to cheer me. 
Is it not wonderful,’’ she continued, “‘the care which the Good 
Shepherd has exercised over his wandering sheep? From my 
childhood I knew his plan of saving mercy, and neglected it; but 
he never left me: he pursued me with warnings and entreaties, 
and admonitions; and now, O! what mercy! he has brought 
me to his fold. But had I sooner listened to his voice, I might 
have had the pleasure of doing something for his glory; of 
entreating some poor sinners to turn to him. This pleasure | 
have lost. I can do nothing for him now; but when I get to 
heaven, I shall be able to show my gratitude by singing his 
praises.” 

“I think,” said Mary, “‘ we have good reason to believe that 
the blessed in heaven are employed actively in the service of their 
Lord and Master. The angels are ministering spirits sent forth 
to minister to the heirs of salvation; and that some, at least, of 
the spirits of the just made perfect are employed on similar er- 
rands we may gather from the fact that the angel who was sent 
in vision to John, in the Isle of Patmos, told him that he was ‘of 
his brethren the prophets and of those who keep the. command- 
ments of Jesus.’ ”’ 

“ What a sweet thought!” said Marion, “ : may yet do some- 
thing, then, for him who gave his life for me.’ 

‘““Tt may be” replied Mary. ‘The intermediate state—that 
between death and the resurrection—is a state of which little has 
been revealed to us. But thus much is clearly made known, 
that for a believer to depart, is ‘ to be with Christ, which is far 
better’—it is to be with him where he is, to behold his glory 
—to see no longer through a glass darkly, but face to face.”’ 

‘* This is enough! oh! it is enough,” murmured the girl, as 
she clasped her hands and raised her glittering eyes to heaven. 

“There is one sentence,” said Mary, ‘‘ which to me appears 
to take all the bitterness from death: it is ‘ I will come again and 
receive you to myself.’ Jesus promises not to send an angel or 
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some dear departed spirit to receive the new inhabitant of heaven. 
He will come Himself! No sooner does the veil drop from the 
ul mortal eye of a believer than Jesus receives the spirit. The new 
| world presents not a step to be trodden alone. Jesus is there. 
i Absent from the body, is to be present with the Lord. In full 
it reliance upon this promise, the first martyr as he fell asleep, ex- 
} claimed, * Lord Jesus, receive my spirit!’ Truly may the Christian 
| say, ‘ Though I walk through the valley of the shadow of death, I 
| will fear no evil, for Thou art with me!’”’ 
Wd Tears rolled rapidly over Marion’s cheeks, but she spoke not. 
Wh It seemed as if, like Stephen, she were gazing into heaven. 
mii They sat for some time in silence, for Mary was fearful of ex- 
Bit | hausting her young friend. The little treasures which she had 
carried with her were now brought in, and the looks rather than 
the words of the girl, expressed her thanks. But when the 
Hit hyacinth was placed beside her, she gazed upon it with delight. 
| | q “It is so fresh,” she said, “‘so sweet, so like youth and health. 


7 


| It is the work of His fingers—the work of Him whom I love— 
| who has saved me !’’ 

Mrs: Allan, who had for some time been sitting silently, turn- 
ing to Mary, said “My Marion was observing this morning, 
ma’am, what a dismal doctrine that of purgatory is, and how 
dishonoring to Christ’s work.’’ 

“« It is, indeed,” replied Mary. “ Christ’s atonement hath per- 
at fected for ever those who believe ; it needs no additions to com- 
plete it. How horrible to represent fiends as the finishers of a 
work which the Holy Spirit seems to be considered incapable of 
completing, the sanctification of believers ; and of effecting that 
which all God’s warnings and invitations had been unable to do 
—the turning of a desperate sinner into the path which leads to 
heaven. In the very face of these announcements, ‘as the tree 
| falleth, so it lieth,’ ‘he that is unholy let him be unholy still— 
a) and he that is righteous let him be righteous still,’ it is 
i ae worthy of the author of lies to pretend that his own fires 
in can purify the soul after death! Purgatory is equally dismal to 
nie the believer, and delusive to the man who lives in sin. Christ’s 

| work is perfect—whom he saves, he saves fully; those who 
reject him have no other ground of hope—their woe is ever- 
lasting.”” 
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‘“‘T shall soon know the realities,’”’ said Marion, solemnly. 

‘“‘ You know them by faith now,” replied Mary. 

“‘T do, I do,” repeated the young woman. ‘“‘I know what 
He has been pleased to reveal, and that is all I need.” 

“ How different is your knowledge now, from what you once 
thought to be knowledge,” said Mary. 

‘It is such a difference as no one can comprehend without 
having felt it,”’ replied Marion. 

‘« And yet you expect to know more perfectly.”’ 

‘“‘ More perfectly ; yet not more certainly. I know in whom I 
have believed. But what strange additions will be made to my 
knowledge 

‘“‘And not to knowledge merely, but to love; and then, the 
perfecting of the work of sanctification! No stain is carried on 
the spirit beyond Jordan. It is as if the dark waters washed 
away the last remnant of sin.” 

‘‘Oh! to be without sin; to grieve him no more; to have the 
light of his countenance no more turned away from my-soul !’’ 
ejaculated the girl fervently. 

But we must not stay longer in the sick chamber. Caroline 
had professed her sorrow for being unable to accompany her 
sister. But amidst a round of more congenial engagements she 
soon forgot her painful lesson. During the remaining three 
weeks she frequently felt the inconvenience of having wasted her 
money; but her disinclination to serious thought prevented her 
from reaping real benefit from the review of her imprudence. 

Often did Mary weep in secret over her sister's daily increasing 
thoughtlessness ; but her refuge was in prayer. “Has not He 
promised,”’ she said to herself, “‘ to hear the prayer of faith which 
is offered in the name of Christ?’’ She forebore to irritate her 
sister by continual expostulations; but strove to let her own 
light so shine, that by the pattern of holy graces, and of the hap- 
piness they bestow, she might win the heedless one, over whom 
her heart yearned with all the tenderness of a sister’s love. Who — 
shall say that her tearful prayers, and gently winning example 
may not yet be made effectual for bringing in this thoughtless 
wanderer to the fold of Jesus Christ, the Shepherd and Bishop 
of souls—the good Shepherd who gave his life for the sheep? 

8. E. P. 
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TAKE NOTHING FOR GRANTED. 


Wuew Mr. Whitefield was once preaching for Mr. Grimshaw, 
in Yorkshire, he took occasion to say in his discourse, that ‘‘ he 
was willing to hope, in the judgment of charity, that most of his 
hearers were good people—converted persons, and truly possessed 
of the grace of God.’’ Upon which, the venerable Grimshaw, 
who was present, rose up, and with an elevated voice said—‘“ No! 
ait no! sir, they are not half of them converted by the grace of God; 
speak to them 


— | 
| “PROVIDE THINGS HONEST.” 
bl! | A provs man having saved a little money, as a barber, thought 
he would leave the anxieties of business, and close his days in : 
his native village. He retired accordingly, but, to his great 
: sorrow, he found the people destitute of the means of grace. 
After a little reflection, he determined to open his little cottage 
for reading the Scriptures and prayer. The attendance became 
: | encouraging, when the good man ventured to comment upon a 
| portion of Scripture, then read a sermon; at length began to 
| preach boldly the unsearchable riches of Christ, and eventually a 
| neat chapel was built, and he was chosen the pastor by an 
affectionate people. 
| In the course of a few years, another friend left the busy world 
Tae and settled in the same village. He became a liberal supporter 
of the place, and active in every good work, and was particularly 
attached to the worthy minister. As time rolled on, this gentle- 
man required a new wig, and he delicately hinted to the pastor, 
that, as his finances were low, perhaps he would occupy a few 
spare moments in preparing one, and so gain an honest penny. 
The proposal was agreed to; the wig was made and sent home. 
Alas! alas! it was a bad fit, and the charge exceedingly high. 
However no notice was taken of the matter. 
But when the pastor prayed, his friend said to himself—‘“ A 
sweet prayer! but—the wig!” Then, when with holy fervor the 

truths of the gospel were enforced, the good man would say, 
“We have had a good sermon; but—the wig!” 

Oh! the wig spoiled every thing; it was the fly in the oint- 
ment.— Life of R. Hill. 
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MORE LETTERS FROM MARIANNE.* 


Tue following letter from Mrs. Kirby, to one of her Sunday 
scholars on leaving the school, was inclosed by Marianne, in her 
next letter to Mrs. Wellesley. To our young friends, engaged 
in the work of tuition, its insertion will, perhaps, be acceptable. 

‘‘My Dear Youne Frienp,—After having been interested 
in your welfare, I cannot feel satisfied, now that you are going 
to enter on a new situation, without giving you a few hints for 
the regulation of your future conduct. I trust you have really 
been brought to the knowledge of yourself, as a guilty, depraved 
sinner; and to the knowledge of the Lord Jesus Christ, as 
mighty to save; indeed, as the only name under heaven given 
among men, whereby we can be saved. I trust God the Holy 
Ghost has bestowed on you the gift of faith, enabling you to 
sreceive the Redeemer into your heart, as all your salvation, and 
all your desire; and to cast your soul at the foot of his cross, 
pleading that his blood may cleanse you from all sin. Now, if 
this be the case, unto you Jesus is precious; you love him be- 
cause he first loved you, and are anxiously enquiring, ‘ what shall 
I render to the Lord for all his benefits ?’ 

“To answer this enquiry, in dependance on the teaching of 
the blessed Spirit, is my present design. I wish to point out to 
you some of the daily duties belonging to that station of life, 
unto which it has pleased God to call you. May you be enabled 
to fulfil them, so as to adorn the doctrine of God your Saviour 
in all things. Ever remember, my dear Hannah, that you have 
a charge to keep, and a God to glorify. Religion will be honored 
or wounded, according as your conduct agrees or disagrees with 
your profession. 

“In the first place, I will consider that part of your duty, 
which respects God and your own soul; and here I need hardly 
press upon you the necessity of daily, fervent attendance at a 
throne of grace; truly has it been said, 


*** Who that knows the worth of prayer, 
But wishes to be often there.’ 


“ Most of the awful backslidings of professors, have begun in 


the coldness, the formality, or the neglect of private prayer. 
* See page 316, 
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Your chief desires should be after spiritual mercies ; but you are 
invited also, to pray with submission, for temporal blessings. 
You are encouraged to cast all your care upon the Lord, believ- 
ing that he careth for you; and will make all things work toge- 
ther for your good, if you love him. 

** Be very careful that your temper and conduct in the day, do 
not contradict your morning devotions. If you have prayed for 
holy tempers, watch for an answer to that prayer. Depend 
upon it, grace and strength will be given you, if you sincerely 
desire them. 

“Study the word of God, with humble prayer for the teaching 
of the Holy Spirit. Seek in all things to know the will of God; 
and then endeavor by his grace, to do it. Remember that he is 
always near you, and act as in his immediate presence ; then the 
thought, ‘ thou God seest me,’ will be delightful. You will en- 
joy communion with him, and find his favor better than life. 
In the family to which you are going, you will be favored with 
the greatest privileges, as to public and family means of grace ; 
may the Lord enable you to attend on them, with solemnity, 
reverence, thankfulness, and joy; and to improve them to the 
everlasting good of your soul. 

“Do not be too forward to speak of your own religious feel- 
ings; such conduct nurses pride, and sometimes leads people to say 
more than they can with sincerity. Be particularly careful 
never to express the least thing with your lips, that you are not 
quite sure you feelin your heart. Never needlessly mention the 
faults of your relatives; it is the duty of children to approve 
their parents’ conduct when they can, and when they cannot, to 
be silent. 

“ But it is time I should turn to those duties, which you owe 
to your master and mistress. Your’s are such, that it will bea 
pleasure and privilege, to look up to them with respect and 
affection. Ever consider them as your best friends. Study 
their interest as if it were your own. Watch for opportunities 
of pleasing them, and making yourself useful. Always act in 
their absence, exactly as you would in their presence. Whatever 
temptation to do otherwise may arise, resist it with the thought, 
a greater than my master or mistress is here. Never place your- 
self mm circumstances, which would lead you to start if you saw 
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them unexpectedly. Do not conceal anything from them. If 
any accident happen, instead of saying, ‘It isa good thing my 
mistress did not see me,” be sure to tell her of it, the next time 
you meet; even if it be nothing more than that a child has 
fallen, or a cup is broken. This will give her perfect confidence 
in you, and will spare all that mean equivocation, and dread of 
being found out, which is the constant attendant on every kind 
of deceit. 

“In regard to obedience, you must not always expect to un- 
derstand why your master and mistress wish such and such 
things ; it will be sufficient for you to know their wish, and then 
your duty to comply follows of course, unless indeed they re- 
quire anything sinful; a trial, which, God be thanked, you are 
not likely to meet with. With respect to giving up any little 
gratification you might desire, I think it will prove a pleasure, 
when by so doing, you can gratify an indulgent mistress. 

‘And now let me add a word or two about the dear children, 


for children are always dear to me. The care of them is a very 


sweet and honorable employment. You will be assisting to 
bring up immortal souls. O, endeavor to benefit them for 
eternity. Pray constantly and fervently on their behalf. ‘The 
effectual fervent prayer availeth much.” Set them a good exam- 
ple, that they may honor religion in you. Their tender minds 
will be easily injared. If they see anything wrong in your con- 
duct, they will either conclude it is not a fault, because you do it, 
or, religion will be lowered in their estimation. They cannot 
learn from you the beauty of consistency. I need scarcely advise 
you to be very kind to them, and to gain their affection by all 
proper means, though never by giving them, or suffering them 
to do, anything their parents disapprove. Make them honest 
and open, accustom them to tell their parents everything. En- 
deavor to improve whatever happens, as an opportunity of 


instilling some right principle, and try to make religion appear 


lovely. Your own good sense will teach you, never to terrify 
them with frightful stories; or to raise in their minds the fear 
of darkness. 

‘Let your conduct to your fellow-servants be kind, friendly, 
and obliging; your conversation, perfectly natural and sincere, 
such as becometh the gospel of Christ; never idle, trifling, or 
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foolish; never affectedly solemn or serious. You would not, of 
course, see your employers injured without informing them ; but, 
in other things, be sure never to assume the character of a tale- 
bearer. Copy what you see right in your companions; avoid 
their failings, and let your own example be such, as they may 
safely imitate. 

‘* Much has already been said to you on dress; I will, there- 
fore only observe that I hope you will be uniformly neat and 
plain. Great cleanliness and nicety are required in those who 
have the care of children; but, I trust your appearance will 
never give occasion to the remark, ‘ Are not religious professors 
as vain and trifling as people of the world?’ 

“Thus, my dear friend, I have pointed out to you some of 
those duties, which, I hope it will be your endeavor conscien- 
tiously to fulfil. Not one of them, however, can be fulfilled 
in your own strength. Our strength is perfect weakness. Yet, 
though of yourself you can do nothing, you may do ail things, 
through Christ strengthening you. The great mystery of the 
Christian's life, is to be living out of himself, upon that fulness 
which is treasured up in his Saviour,—lifting up his heart, every 
hour and every moment, for the supply of the Spirit of grace and 
holiness. Depend entirely on the help of that blessed Spirit; 
seck it constantly by prayer, and you shall not be left to dis- 
honor God. Remember, too, that your poor obedience cannot, 
in the least, merit God’s favor. Even if it were perfect, you 
would be only an unprofitable servant, having done no more 
than was your duty to do. Imperfect as it is then, what can it 
do for you? Examine your conduct and your heart every night, 
and especially every Sabbath. Under a renewed sense of guilt 
and shortcomings, make renewed application for pardon, to the 
blood of sprinkling; under a renewed sense of weakness, seek 
strength for days to come. 

** Now, with him who is able to keep you from falling, and to 
present you faultless before the presence of his glory with ex- 
ceeding joy, I desire to leave you. I shall not forget to pray for 
you; and to hear of your welfare, will always give pleasure, and 
form a ground of thanksgiving, to 

“ Your sincere well-wisher and friend, 
Kirsy.” 
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During Marianne’s absence, many more letters passed between 
her and Mrs. Melville. I will, however, only present the 
closing one to my young readers. 

“Dear Mamma,— We have had a most interesting meeting 
of the Religious Tract Society. I think, after hearing the en- 
couraging facts stated, the distribution of tracts will be one of 
my sweetest employments. I fear that I have never accompanied 
my weekly loan, with half the faith and prayer which I ought to 
have exercised. O, may I return stirred up in this, and in every 
other respect, to increased diligence. And whatever duty I 
undertake, may it be in dependence on, and expectation of, the 
Divine blessing. O, should we not receive more, if we brought 
larger petitions, for ourselves and others? Would not our 
vracious Saviour say, ‘ According to your faith be it unto you?’ 
‘Open thy mouth wide, and I will fill it?” I have laid in a 
stock of seed for the road side; may some fruit arise from it. 
I have also done, (what Lam sure, dear mamma, you will not 
object to) doubled my subscription. For what an engine of good 
must a society be, which circulates twenty millions of Christian 
publications in a year, or sixty-four thousand daily. When I 
think of all the various institutions raised in the present day, for 
the glory of God, and the salvation of man, my very soul exults; 
and | bless the gracious providence, which has fixed, amidst such 
favored circumstances, the time and place of my birth. 

‘‘| must not, however, write much to-day, for Catherine and 
Lucy claim the little remainder of my time. A few hours later 
than my letter, ] hope, dear mamma, to be with you myself. 
Since I parted from you, I may truly say, I have met with 
nothing but unmixed kindness and warm affection. Very grate- 
ful will be my recollections of this dear family ; may I come back 
enriched by the advantages I have enjoyed with them. One 
thing, however, I have not met—a mother’s love; and to that I 


return, O, how thankfully and joyfully! May our Heavenly 


Father grant us a happy meeting; enable me to improve my 


many privileges; and make me, of his condescending mercy, in 


some measure a comfort to you. Catherine tells me I must not 


. write a joyful letter, for her feelings are anything but pleasurable; 


and truly may I say the same of mine, so far as respects the 
parting from our kind friends. 


R 
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“But here comes Lucy, and her grave remonstrance; ‘ You 
said, Marianne, you would only write a line;’ reminds me that | 
must hasten once more, (how sweet the thought that it is only 
once more!) to subscribe myself, my beloved mother, 

Your ever grateful and affectionate, 
MARIANNE. 
S. 8. S. 


PASSERAT. 


Tris celebrated scholar was at one time taken ill upon the 
road as he was travelling from Paris to Lyons, and as his ap- 
pearance led to the supposition of his being in mean circum- 
stances, he was taken to an hospital. Two physicians attended 
him, and his disease being an uncommon one, they thought it 
right to try something new and out of the usual order of practice 
upon him. One of them, not thinking that his patient under- 
stood Latin, said in that language to the other, ‘‘ We may surely 
venture to try an experiment upon the body of so mean a man as 
our patient Mean! Sirs,” replied Passerat in Latin, to 
their astonishment, “‘can you pretend to call any man so, for 
whom the Saviour of the world did not think it beneath him to 
die.” 


GOOD DEEDS AND GOOD INTENTIONS, 


“ Anronto GuEvara, used to say, that heaven would be filled 
with those that had done good works, and hell with those who 
had intended to do them.”’ Although no man can enter heaven 
through deeds of charity, yet faith must be shown in works ; 
for our Heavenly Father saith, “ By their fruits ye shall know 


them.’’ 


IDLENESS. 


“Ov what did your brother die ?”’ asked the celebrated General 
Spinola, one day of Sir Horace Vere. ‘He died, Sir,” he 
replied, ‘“‘of having nothing to do.”” “ Alas!” said Spinola, 
“ that is enough to kill any general of us all.”’ | 

Montesquieu says, “ We sometimes place idleness amongst 
the beatitudes of heaven, it should rather, I think, be put amongst 
the torments of the lost.” 
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{x Ezckiel xvi. 49, we find the Lord condemning this sin, for 
he says, “‘ Behold this was the iniquity of thy sister Sodom,— 
pride, fulness of bread, and abundance of idleness, was in her 
and in her daughters ; neither did she strengthen the hand of the 
poor and needy.” St Paul says, “If any will not work neither 
should he eat.” One thing is very certain, that if we act like 
that slothful steward, who hid his Lord’s talent, we shall receive 
a similar reward; and when we reflect that there is neither 
work nor device in the grave to which we are hastening, surely 
there is no need of exhortation to work while it is called to-day. 


YOUTHFUL HOPES. 


It is in the lovely spring-time of life that hope casts its 
brightest radiance over future hours. Many a fair bud of promise 
springs forth as the earnest of coming fragrance and beauty, and 
the youthful heart is rich in its anticipation of joy and prosperity. 
The long vista of approaching years seems but the cloudless 
avenue to peace and happiness; and sorrow, if presented at all 
to the imagination, appears too distant to be ever realised. Or 
if perchance a passing cloud disturb for a while the tranquillity 
of the azure sky, yet hope can stretch its wings into the distance, 
and beguile the present by dreams of the future. And it seems 
sad, and even unkind, to dim these brilliant visions by whispering 
of the grief and anguish, which like the fearful storm, may soon 
wither every flower and darken every prospect. Our words have 
a chilling and repulsive accent when we tell of the days of ad- 
versity and gloom which are awaiting each one of us. And yet 
it must be so. It were folly to expect that in this sinful world 
our path could always be gladdened by the sunshine of earthly 
bliss ; or that the realities of life would invariably coincide with 
our wishes. And even if it could, disappointment would still be 
ours, for the immortal spirit was never destined to find on earth 
the perfect gratification of its hopes. But these are difficult 
lessons for the ardent and enthusiastic mind of youth, and they 
are only learned by sad and bitter experience. Their truth may be _ 
admitted perhaps in theory, but it is not until they are exempli- 
fied in our own personal history that we really believe them. 

These thoughts recal to our memory the brief but touching 
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records of one, whose hopes were suddenly and prematurely 
blighted. He was young and buoyant ; with a freshness of feeling 
and an ardency of affection which endeared him to all his friends. 
The dangers of childhood, and some of the difficulties of youth 
were passed ; his engagements were prosperous; his reputation 
unblemished ; and the future presented itself to his gaze as one 
unvaried scene of enjoyment. The brightness of his eye, and the 
rich bloom on his cheek, spoke health and happiness; and yet 
how soon they faded away ; for in a few short weeks, that animated 
countenance had lost its glowing hue, and that expressive glance 
was dimmed by pain and languor. Disease pressed heavily on his 
frame, and wearisome nights were appointed unto him. Oh! it 
was hard to part from life just when its opening prospect was full 
of joy and loveliness ; and to say farewell to those beloved ones, 
whose hearts were linked with his own, and whose sweet affec- 
tions would have brightened his onward course. His earthly hopes 
faded indeed; but the hope of the Christian was his still; and 
the chamber of sickness, and the dark valley of the shadow of 
death, were cheered by its ray. 

Yet from his lowly grave, the admonition sounds, “‘ Boast not 
thyself of to-morrow, for thou knowest not what a day may bring 
forth ;’’ for, “‘in the midst of life we are in death.’”’ 

And equally instructive is the remembrance of one, who exhi- 
bited from her earliest childhood, indications of remarkable talent. 
The rapid development of her intellectual powers, excited the sur- 
prise and admiration of all who knew her; while the gentleness 
and amiability of her disposition threw an additional charm over 
her mental qualifications, and won for her many friends. Light- 
hearted and gay, she seemed formed for enjoyment, and found in 
every passing occurrence a fresh source of happiness. Life was 
to her a bright and fairy scene, and her imagination decked the 
future in rainbow hues. The simplicity and timidity of her 
character were combined with an ardent and irrepressible desire 
for fame, and she longed—perhaps too earnestly—to have her 
name enrolled among the gifted and the great. 

Family bereavements, and the delicate state of her own health, 
clouded at times these eager aspirings; but the elasticity yf her 
spirits soon regained their tone, and hope perpetually threw its 
illusive coloring on the future. But fifteen summers had scarcely 
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rolled away, when the hectic flush on her cheek plainly foretold 
that she was preparing for an early tomb. The honors and grati- 
fications of the world withered in her grasp, and her fondly 
cherished expectations were mournfully relinquished. 

In those hours of sickness and disappointment, she sought for 
that peace which the world can neither give nor take away, and 
her weary spirit found rest. The closing moments of her life 
were marked by calm reliance on the Saviour, and her end was 
peace. 

It would be easy to multiply illustrations such as these. We 
might tell of many, trained in the midst of affluence and luxury, 
who have been suddenly reduced to poverty and bitter distress ; 
and of others, now friendless and desolate, whose early home was 
crowned with smiles and happiness. How fading and evanescent 
are earth’s purest joys! How precarious is the tenure by which 
we call them ours! And yet we grasp them with eager confidence, 
forgetful that they may soon be withdrawn. 

Shall we then, because uncertainty is stamped upon all 
earthly bliss, fling away our hopes in despondency, and pursue 
our paths with hearts full of gloom and sorrow? Oh! let us not 
act so unwisely and so ungratefully. It is wrong to speak of this 
world, as if it contained nothing but trouble and disappointment, 
and to hold in light estimation, the precious gifts which are 
kindly strewed around us. We ought rather with a glad and 
thankful spirit, to appropriate and enjoy the thousand blessings 
which are freely bestowed upon us. God desires that we should 
be happy—he places the means by which we may become so 
within our reach—and those please Him best who take his gifts 
with the joyful gratitude of a child. Our wish, dear young 
friends, is, not that you should cast a misanthropic glance over 
the present or the future, but that the hope which inspires and 
gladdens your breast, should be chastened by a right appreciation 
of the things of time. Do not imagine that your transit across 
the sea of life will always be calm and unruffled, and that no dark 
storm will ever arise to disturb your felicity. The soft rippling 
waves murmur gently around your little barque now, and the 
golden rays of the sun fall on many a lovely green isle in the 
distance; but you must remember that moments of peril may 
arise, and you must be prepared for nights of anxiety and watch- 
fulness. Your trembling vessel shall reach the haven of rest, and 
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whether it be through the rough tide of adversity, or the halcyon 
sea of prosperity, will seem to you a matter of little moment 
when the port is gained. Oh! if heaven be your home, you have 
indeed reason to “rejoice in hope,”’ for you have “‘ the promise, 
both of the life which now is, and of that which is to come.”’ 
Hope may spread her beautiful pinions through a lofty and un- 
limited range, for “all things are yours, whether the world, or 
life, or death, or things present, or things to come :’’ and you 
possess the sweet assurance, that every event which is hidden as 
yet within the dark folds of futurity, will be the means of en- 
hancing your happiness and promoting your real welfare. ‘“ All 
things’’—both adverse and pleasant—“ shall work together for 
your good.” 

Let your thoughts then of the future be associated with calm 
and simple confidence in the love of your heavenly Father; for 
the thoughtful recognition of his tender care will preserve you 
from despondency on the one hand, and from undue excitement 
on the other. 

‘Our ardent fancy still may build 
The schemes of future life ; 
And hope with radiant sunshine gild 
A sky with tempests rife ; 
While heaven-born faith may calmly smile, 
And trust a gracious God the while.” 


THE BEST REFORM. 

Durine the time that great political excitement prevailed in 
London, when Mr. Pitt was premier, a member of one of the 
corresponding societies, and a disciple of Paine’s, was attracted 
to Surrey chapel by the excellency of the organ. He heard the 
word, and the arrow, shot at a venture, entered his heart. He 
became an eminently devoted Christian, the secretary of one of 
the leading societies connected with the chapel, and most attached 
to his beloved minister. His former companions having missed 
him from their club, called and enquired after him. ‘‘ My views 
of reform,” said the good man, “have undergone a change: | 
once thought it my duty to try and reform others ; now I think 


that the best plan is to begin reformation at home; and when 


that work is effectually done, then to try and reform my neigh- 
bours.’’—Jones’s Life of Hill. 
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Gnquiries and Correspondence. 
The Kingdom of Heaven taken. 


Sir,—WILL you or one of your correspondents kindly explain St, 
Matthew xi. 11, 12. 
An answer from R. C. of Penryn would particularly oblige 
Jutia Mary. 


Tue phrase, “ Kingdom of heaven,”’ refers to the Gospel dis- 
pensation. John the Baptist, as a prophet of the Jewish dis- 
pensation, was so eminent, that he had no superior; and yet he 
was inferior to those who were least in the Kingdom of Heaven ; 
who received greater supplies of the Spirit, and were made 
acquainted with many important truths of the Gospel which 
were not revealed even to John himself. 

When our Lord says, ‘‘ The Kingdom of Heaven suffereth 
violence,”’ &c., He refers to the amazing interest and ardent 
desire manifested by the multitudes who listened to the preach- 
ing of the gospel by Christ and his Apostles. “‘ They pressed upon 
Him to hear the word of God.” “Jerusalem was filled with His 
doctrine ;”’ and so eager were the multitudes to hear him, that, 
according to Luke, (xix. 48,) they were very attentive, or, in the 
more expressive language of the Greek text, they “ hung upon his 
lips.”” To take by force, alludes to the manner in which cities 
were taken: the besiegers pressed upon them with violence, de- 
molished the walls, and captured them. Such was the earnest- 
ness of the multitudes that crowded to hear the Saviour’s dis- 
courses, that when Zaccheus desired to see Him, he could not 
for the press of people who came to Him from every quarter. 
(Luke xix. 3.) 


Penryn. R, C. 


The Backslider. 


Sirn,—WiILt you kindly inform one who has been once enlightened, 
and tasted the heavenly gift, and been made a partaker of the Holy 
Spirit, and who has fallen away into gross sins, after taking the Sacra- 
ment, whether there is any hope ? 


Can you afford any consolation to, Yours, &c. 
A. FALLBACK. 


\ 
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We can offer no consolation while the sins referred to are 
persisted in; but the Word of God by no means obliges us to 
despair, when they are repented of and forsaken. 

Our correspondent speaks, we think, too confidently of his 
former position: is he quite sure that he is not confounding the 
use of means and ordinances, with actual conversion? His 
mention of “‘ the sacrament”’ inclines us to this opinion, and we 
cannot but suspect that he is in some measure still ignorant of 
the real nature of Christianity. 

In either case his proper course is to leave his sins, to confess 
and deplore them, and to seek forgiveness through that Saviour 
who casts out none that come unto God by him. 


“ First fruits from the dead.” 


Sin,—Having received a kind reply to a former enquiry, I am 
encouraged again to apply to you for your opinion on Acts xxvi. 23. 
What does St. Paul mean by saying that Christ should be the “ first 
that should rise from the dead ;’’ when it is stated, in Matthew particu- 
larly, that at the crucifixion of Christ many of the saints arose, and 
went into the city, and appeared unto many; besides those restored to 
life by Christ himself, and those by the prophets, Elijah and Elisha, 
recorded in the Old Testament. I am, Sir, 

Yours gratefully, 
HELENA. 


The apostle explains his meaning more fully in 1 Cor. xv. 20, 
where he says, “ that Christ became the first fruits of them that 
slept’’—the pledge and earnest of the resurrection of the saints. 

If “ Helena’’ will refer to the passage in Matthew, (ch. xxviil. 
53,) she will find that the bodies of the saints referred to, — 
did not come out of their graves until “after his (Christ’s) 
resurrection.”’ 

A vast difference obtains between the resurrection spoken of by 
St. Paul, and a mere restoration to the common functions of life; 
the first expression being of much larger import than the second. 
Doddridge thus paraphrases the text referred to by our corres- 
pondent —“‘ the Messiah was the first of those who rose from 


the dead fo an immortal life ;”? which appears to give the spirit 
of the former term. 
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Baptism for the Dead. 


My Dear Sir,—<As every number of your valuable Magazine bears 
fresh testimony of your willingness to answer the numerous enquiries 
of your young friends, I am encouraged to request your opinion as to 
the meaning of the apostle Paul in the following verse—“‘ Else what 
shall they do who are baptized for the dead, if the dead rise not at all? 
Why are they then baptized for the dead?’’ (1 Cor, xv. 29.) 

There is no reference in the margin of my Bible at all concerning 
it, and I am unable to understand how, or for what purpose, any one 
‘can be baptized for another if alive, much less for those who have 
departed this life. 

By noticing this in the next number of your Magazine, you will 
greatly oblige, Yours very respectfully, 

JAMES. 


The force of the expression appears to be “ baptized in the 
place of the dead ;’’ the figure, like many others used by St. Paul, 
(who is on good authority supposed to have been once a soldier,) 
being a military one. His argument appears to be this—“ If the 
cause of Christ be, as you represent it, a deception, and the doc- 
trines of the gospel fallacious, how do you account for the 
perpetuity of the church? For no sooner is one soldier of the 
Cross discomfited or destroyed, than another rushes forward to 
supply his place, just as the second rank in battle steps forward 
in the room of those slain in the van.” 

Other interpretations of this passage are abundant; but our 
own opinion is greatly in favor of that given above. 


Behaviour in the World. 


Dear Sirn,—In many instances the business of the present day is 
transacted upon terms dishonorable to the moralist, and much more 
disgraceful to the professed Christian. Now what course should be 
pursued by the young Christian placed in a situation where to him- 
self liberty of conscience is permitted, though he sees around him 
others doing what he firmly believes to be wrong ? 

Should he remain silent, suffering them to deceive and defraud their 
fellow-creatures, and then, in private, calmly reason and endeavor to 
convince them that they are doing wrong, or should he publicly expose 
them to the disgrace they justly deserve? But supposing the former 
course has been adopted, and proves unsuccessful, what must be the 
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remedy? He is called upon “ not t yield his members as servants 
unto sin, as instruments unto iniquity ;” but if sin be permitted in an 
establishment, every servant of that establishment has a share in the 
support of that establishment, consequently he must, if sin be tolerated, 
himself be chargeable with the guilt of that toleration. 

Should he therefore leave that situation, and seek one more congenial 
to his taste, and more in accordance with the revealed will of God ; or, 
remembering that those around him have immortal souls, should he 
endeavor to hold the situztion, and by his example, gentle argument, 
and persuasion, and fervex:: prayer to God, seek to lead them to forsake 
their sin, to follow holiness in doing to their fellow-creatures as we 
would they should do to us ? 

Intreating your notice of the above, should you deem it worthy, as 
early as possible, I remain yours, : 

A Constant Reaper. 


With reference to the first part of this enquiry, we think our 
Saviour’s own rule is sufficiently explicit. Matt. xviii. 15-17. 
The remainder of our enquirer'’s letter does not admit of so 
definite an answer. He will find some remarks on the subject in 
our volume for 1840, pp. 345, 375, ef seg. We are disposed to 
allow considerable latitude in such cases, as the more we extend 
our enquiries, the more we are persuaded that there are very few 
situations, offices, or appointments in the world, which do not 
either directly or indirectly minister to some sin or censurable 
folly. The question should be rather “ What are we?’ than 
Where are we?” 


Total Abstinence. 

Sir,—Permit me to ask you the following question. Think you 
that the water which our blessed Saviour turned into wine was an 
intoxicating, or an innocent, beverage? The opponents of total absti- 
nence bring this miracle forward as an argument for the use of the 
highly intoxicating and pernicious beverages of the present day. We 
leave it to the advocates of strong drink to reflect whether they honor 
the Saviour of the world, when they assert that he produced for his 
friends a drink, which if they had gone the least beyond the bounds of 
moderation, would have degraded them beneath the beasts that perish. 


Yours very respectfally, 
A. &. 
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Opinions, unsupported by facts, are worth nothing; we must 
therefore leave this question as we find it, by stating our con- 
viction that it favors neither one party nor the other. 

There can, however, be no doubt that intoxicating wines are 
frequently alluded to in Scripture, and we think the friends of 
total abstinence take up an indefensible position when they 
attempt to argue from Revelation. We say nothing regarding 
the expediency or non-expediency of these principles. 

“A. §.”’ seems to overlook the important fact that the real 
question at issue is between moderation and excess ; not. between 
water and wine. We think the individual who kills himself by 
eating a leg of mutton for a wager, quite as blameworthy as 
the man who dies in a fit of intoxication; and yet we should be 
sorry to denounce mutton as unfit for human food. 


Oaths. 

Sir,—I shall feel obliged by the opinion of any of your corres- 
pondents upon the following question :— 

Does the Saviour’s injunction, “ Swear not at all,” ( Matt. v. 34,) 
include judicial oaths ? Yours respectfully, 

J. 8. 

We do not think it includes all oaths ; for Paul frequently uses 
a form of speech assimilating very closely to one. (See Rom. i. 9; 
ix.1; Gal. i,20,&c.) Whether judicial oaths, as such, are excepted, 
is, however, quite another question, as even under a Christian 
government they are liable to great abuse, and much more so 
where the judicial power is heathen, infidel, or popish. To swear 
fealty to Mahomet or the pope might be a judicial act, but it 
could not be justified on scriptural principles. 


THE OUTER WORLD. 


Jesuits of the day.—The Rev. J. M. Capes, of St. John the Baptist’s 
Church, Eastover, has addressed a letter to his congregation, which is 
generally represented as indicating a secession to popery. Though we 
have too much reason to fear this may be its true meaning, wecan find 
in it no allusion whatever to the Romish church. 
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“The Lord of the church,’ says Mr. Capes, ‘‘ must be sought in 
that church which has held the same truth from the beginning, which 
fulfils the Lord’s command, and brings souls to him; which is not 
divided and distracted by a variety of doctrines and teachers, all claim- 
ing to be heard as teachers from God, I now seek for the pure gospel 
of the grace of God, and for him who gave it, in the bosom of the 
catholic church; there I know that it is to be found; there, with the 
assistance of Holy Scripture, I learnt it for myself; there, I know, and 
see, and feel by a thousand proofs, that our Saviour Christ is present; 
and there, through his infinite mercy, calling his unworthy servant, I 
am about to go to him.” 

Were this the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, we 
should heartily rejoice over this determination of Mr. Capes, and wish 
him God-speed. To quit any church for Christ’s sake and the gospel’s, 
for more intimate fellowship with its Glorious Head, for greater 
usefulness in the Lord’s vineyard, for closer and more constant study 
of the Scriptures, for growth in that charity which rejoices in the truth, 
for advance in that unity of the Spirit which is the bond of perfectness: 
in one word, for greater conformity to our Master’s image, is indeed 
the highest form of true nobility and Christian manliness. 

But the Jesuit breathes, as we believe, through almost every line of 
this epistle. Can it be possible that the writer of such a letter has 
chosen for his Spiritual Head, the very “ Man of Sin’’ himself—has 
become a convert to the superstitious and idolatrous church of Rome? 
If so, he has not joined a church “ the same from the beginning,” or 
one fulfilling, as he would have -us to believe, his Lord’s commands. 
He has not connected himself with the catholic, undivided, apostolic 
church; but with a political, perseeuting community, whose very 
existence is dependent on its successful suppression of the Word of 
Life ! 

Another decision against Puseyism.—Sir H. J. Fust has pronounced 
judgment in the Rev. F. Oakeley’s case, (:¢e page 186,) in his usual 
clear and straightforward manner. “ It was not necessary,’’ he observed, 
‘to travel through each article of the Church of England. Upon almost 
all, the church of Rome differed from that charch, and as Mr. Oakeley 
agreed with the former, he could not agree with the latter.” The 
licence, therefore, of Mr. Oakeley, as minister of Margaret chapel, is 
revoked, and he is forbidden to perform ministerial duties in that 
chapel, or in any other church or chapel within the diocese of London, 


or province of Canterbury, until he shall renounce his present heresies 
and errors. 
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POETRY. 


A DREAM OF MY MOTHER IN HEAVEN. 


Ye beauteous stars, in heaven’s high dome, your holy vigils keeping, 
Oh lend your light to guide me where, in death's lone silence sleeping, 
Alike removed from earth’s low cares, and freed from mortal sighing, 
The lost, the blest, the most beloved—my mother dear is lying ! 


Long years of weariness and change have passed since last I trod, 
Revelling in childhood’s shapeless dreams, this consecrated sod ; 
And she, who perished in the hour that gave your suppliant birth, 
Beneath corruption’s withering power, hath mouldered back to earth. 


She passed from life, and entered on her last and dreamless rest, 
Ere I was gladdened by her smiles, or cradled on her breast, 
And mem'ry, to the holy dead, all faithful though it be, 

Hath not one faintly-lingering trace to bring her back to me. 


But still within my soul, so long by aching anguish riven, 
There brighteneth often, as it were, a radiant dream of heaven, 
And faith doth vision her, as there she bendeth lowly down, 
With myriads of the saved before the High Eternal Throne! 


It seemed as if I saw her once at midnight in my dreaming, 

And more than mortal radianee was from her white robes streaming, 
And, in the wreath that graced her brow,there gleamed unnumbered gems, 
More dazzling bright than ever shone in earthly diadems. 


Her tender eyes gazed full on me with looks of heavenly love, 
Her lips were tremulous and pale, and seemed in prayer to move, 
And then inethought I heard her voice, as angel-whispers mild, 
Give utterance to the holy prayer, “*‘ Lord Jesus, save my child!” 


Then strains of sweetest minstrelsy came floating on the air, 

And breathed, as if from God's high throne, an answer to that prayer; 
For with triumphant voice she said, ** [ know thou wilt’”—and more 
Of rapture beamed upon her brow, than brightened there before. 


And then she smiled, and gazed again in lingering ecstacy, 

And whispering, as in tones of heaven, “ My sweet one, follow me !’’ 
Around her glorious spirit-form she wrapp’d her robes of light, 
Then, soaring heav’n-ward, suddenly, she vanished from my sight. 


Long years have passed, but not again hath that transporting vision 
Come from its radiant dwelling-place on so benign a mission; 

And now from regions distant far, borne by the friendly wave, 

I come in bitterness to mourn o’er a dead mother’s grave ! 
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But hush—this murmuring tongue tho’ now all wailingly it speaketh, 
Will soon be mute in that sweet sleep which sorrow never breaketh, 
And though the slumber of the grave all doleful be and dark, 
“ This spirit shall return to him who gave its heavenly spark ;”’ 
Yes, it shall *‘ follow her,"’ and soon find an eternal home, 
In that untroubled land of love where sorrow cannot come, 
Where, joined in deathless union with heeven’s bright immortal throng, 
Its bliss shall be with her to swell the everlasting song! 

Corsham. J. P.S. 


“CHRIST SHALL GIVE THEE LIGHT.”’— Eph. v. 14. 
Wuewn clouds of guilt o’ercast thy soul, 
When lost in sin’s dark night ; 
By prayer and faith look up to Him, 
And“ Christ shall give thee light.” 
And when the Tempter's mists arise, 
And darkness veils thy sight ; 
Then, humble Christian, look above, 
And “ Christ shall give thee light.” 
When gloomy cares distract thy mind, 
And hope seems vanish’d quite; f 
Then to the lamp of truth repair, 
And “ Christ shall give thee light.” 
When in “ the wilderness” perplex’d— 
No friend to guide thee right ; 
Look to “‘ the cloud” which goes before, C 
And “ Christ shall give thee light.” 
And when the night of death arrives, 
His word of promise bright, 
Shall dissipate the fearful gloom, 
For “‘ Christ shall give thee light.”’ 
The rays of glory then shall break 
Upon thy raptured sight, 
And clouds and darkness flee away, 
For “‘Christ shall give thee light.”’ 
Thy blood-bought soul shall then depart, 
And eager take its flight, 
To dwell for ever with the Lamb, 
In his unclouded light. 
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Poetry. 
THE MILLENNIAL MORNING. 


Breaxine through the clouds of night, 
See! the Morning Star appears! 
Softly now the rosy light 
Pining nature's sadness cheers. 


Sweeping o’er the illumined plain, . 
Superstition’s phantoms flee ; 

Darkness yields her horrid reign, 
Beauteous Light Divine, to thee! 


Lo! on Israel's freshened fields 
Buds the rose of Sharon now ! 

Every vale its incense yields ; 
All the hills their cedars bow. 


Blooms the gentile desert fair ; 
Its deep solitudes rejoice. 

Early music fills the air ; 
Earth exalts her sweetest voice. 


Angels bright the notes prolong, 
They who sang creation’s birth, 
In a higher, nobler song, 
Hail the renovated earth. 


Glorious Sun of Righteousness, 

Heaven and earth loud anthems raise 
Thy life-giving beams to bless ; 

Men and angels hymn thy praise! 
Let my shadowed soul be blest 

With thy glad and glorious ray! 
Shed upon my darkened breast, 

Light of life, immortal day ! 


S. E. P. 


DREAMS. 
How brilliant is the morn of life! 


Cloudless each path appears, 
And fairy scenes of happiness 
Are drawn for future years. 
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For hope, o’er coming moments, casts 
Its bright illusive beam— | 

! But grief and sorrow, mournfully 

t Dispel this early dream. 
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The merchant with a brow of care 
Bends o’er his stern employ, 

And fancies that augmented wealth 

Will bring increasing joy : 

! : | But when with rich and glittering stores 
lh His gorgeous coffers teem, 

He owns, with weariness of heart, 

The folly of his dream. 


The world’s gay votary lightly treads 
Amid the festive throng ; 
‘ Passes each day in revelry, 
In sinful jest and song ; 
And yet, when life is fading fast, 
a With heart unchanged, can deem 
The joys of heaven will be his own— 
How fearful such a dream ! 


i The pale and rigid devotee, 

Byfasts and penance, tries 
i To make atonement for his sins, 
i | And win a glorious prize : 


 E Oh! when Eternity’s pure light 
‘ On his dark soul shall stream, 

) It will for ever chase away 

| His sad delusive dream. 


And must the Christian's ardent hopes, 
Thus vain and futile prove ? 
Are his imaginings too bright 
Of the pure land of love? 
| Ah no! for when that rest is gained 
; Will past conceptions seem, 
| He Compared with heaven’s ecstatic joy, 
. i But as a feeble dream. 


Brighton. H.M W. 
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THE 


YOUTHS’ MAGAZINE; 


OR, 


EVANGELICAL MISCELLANY. 


- 


SEPTEMBER, 1845. 


THE YOUTHS’ MAGAZINE, 
YEARS ago the Youths’ 


| Magazine was commenced, 


- )4\\ the first number bearing date Ist Sep- 
tember, 1805. 

_ This Magazine originated in a conversation between 
, Mr. W. B. Gurney, who still kindly fills the office of 
Treasurer, and a friend professing the tenets of the 
Wesleyan body, both having at heart the great object 
of furthering the spiritual interests of youth. An 
introduction to the late Rev. John Campbell, of 
Kingsland, following this conference, he was invited 
to superintend the publication of the work ; and two 
other Christian friends, of different denominations, 
one of whom, the late Mr. J. R. Burchett, is still 
remembered for his disinterested and generous exer- 
‘ tions in the eause of Sunday schools, being subse- 

quently joined with them, a Committee was formed, 

the first meeting of which took place on the 25th 
April, 1805. 

An announcement of the forthcoming work was 
drawn up, which was received with considerable 
coolness, and in some cases with jealousy and oppo- 
sition by those whose labors in an analogous field of 
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usefulness, led them to fear that its success might prejudice their 
own interests. Amongst other objections, it was urged that there 
was no room for it; an assertion very soon disproved by the fact 
of its extensive circulation; no less than three editions of the first, 
and four of the second, numbers having been called for, and the 
sale reaching in the course of a few months to nearly 6,000. 
Various parts of the subsequent volumes have also been reprinted, 
and it is now almost impossible to meet with a complete set for 
sale. 

As Mr. Campbell’s connection with the Magazine has been 
somewhat misunderstood, it may be well to furnish from official 
sources, a correct statement of the case, especially as in an 
autograph memorandum quoted by Mr. Aveling in the funeral 
sermon preached on his decease, it appears that Mr. Campbell — 
had himself forgotten the exact circumstances. Though his 
assistance was called in at the commencement of the undertaking, 
the merit of suggesting its publication belongs to its present 
respected Treasurer, in connection with the friend before spoken 
of. Neither could Mr. Campbell be properly regarded as at any 
time the absolute and independent Editor of the Magazine. 
When the first number should have been ready for the press, he 
was itinerating in Scotland; and it became necessary to apologize 
to the public for the delay consequent on his absence. On his 
return to town he furnished matter for the first number, but even 
then, and for years afterwards, every proof-sheet underwent the 
revision of the whole Committee. This censorship, indeed, ex- 
tended to the MSS. which, at Mr. Campbell’s request, were read 
by that body, and in many cases rejected, without passing under 
the editorial eye at all. Their comments, even, on his own 
papers were offered with perfect freedom, and the withdrawal or 
alteration of some of them took place in consequence. The 
multiplied engagements, moreover, of Mr. Campbell compelled 
him to be so frequently absent from London, that on some occa- 
sions the Committee were left without copy for the ensuing 
month; and during his African campaign, (eight years only 
after its commencement,) the entire charge of the Magazine 
devolved upon others. In addition to these facts, the preface to 
the first volume is put forth by “the Editors’—the plural term 
being used throughout it, so that there can be no doubt as to the 
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real relation in which Mr. Campbell stood to the work, and 
his consequent lapse of memory in the memorandum just referred 
to, which states that he commenced the publication of the 
Youths’ Magazine, and was Editor of it eighteen years. 

We are not at all disposed to question the value of those ser- 
vices so liberally rendered to this miscellany by Mr. Campbell; 
but we must acknowledge ourselves his debtors rather on account 
of his many acceptable and useful contributions to its earlier 
volumes, than for his strictly editorial services. His ‘‘ Child’s 
Commentary” has lost little of its attractiveness; although at the 
time it was given periodically to the public, it had the additional 
recommendation of being peculiarly seasonable, the first issue of 
the Scriptures by the British and Foreign Bible Society, dating 
from the very month when these simple and beautiful annota- 
tions were offered to the readers of the Youths’ Magazine. 

The objects contemplated by the original Committee are thus 
stated in the preface to the first volume — “‘ The chief design of 
the present publication is the religious instruction of the rising 
generation: a secondary object is to produce in their minds a 
love for reading.’”” And these were the only objects. The Youths’ 
Magazine was not a mercantile adventure; it was not a mere 
aspirant for literary distinction. Its aim was to be useful, spi- 
ritually useful, to the young, just at that dangerous period when 
the world breaks on them with all the charms of novelty—when 
the freshness and the dew of morning, clothing every object, 
tempt them onward, too often only to bewilder; and the specious 
glow of early day “ dazzles to blind.” 

Yet in one sense (but in that only) it was a pecuniary specula- 
tion—a speculation offering nothing for the profit-side of the 
account but the luxury of doing good. So remote, indeed, did 
the prospect of any gain appear to be, that the Sunday School 
Union, to whom it was offered, declined the risk of publication, 
and the burthen fell back on its originators. But no sooner had 
it taken root effectually, and borne fruit, than the Committee 
evinced the sincerity of their motives by pledging from its surplus 
funds, the first year’s expences of the “‘ Sunday School Teachers’ 
Magazine.” On many subsequent occasions they placed con- 
siderable sums of money at the disposal of the Union, the first 
being a donation of One Hundred Pounds. To this, and similar 
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institutions, chiefly educational and missionary, the profits of the 
Magazine have yielded altogether nearly Four Thousand Pounds. 
| About ten years after the commencement of the work, one of 
_the members of Committee who had the chief share in its 
management, became unfortunately desirous of converting it into 4 
a denominational magazine, or rather, perhaps, of merging it 
in another work less catholic in its spirit. But the other 
. members without exception decided against the measure; and 
a correspondence having been opened with Miss Jane Taylor in 
1815, that lady was engaged to contribute to its pages. Her 
many admirable papers under the signature of Q. Q. were 
perused with much relish, and became so popular that they have 
been since collected and published in a separate volume, which 
has passed through several editions. To the Committee of the 
: Youths’ Magazine, however, belongs the exclusive credit of 
a bringing these invaluable communications before the public. 
| At considerable expence, and with the prospect of powerful 
hh opposition on the part of the dissentient member just referred to, 
and the well-organized body which he represented, they per- 
severed in the attempt, and the result was a triumph of no 
ordinary importance. The Committee had but one object—the 
t object of their great Master, that of “‘ doing good.”” And in this 
their efforts were abundantly blessed, not only by the dissemina- 
tion through their means of “the religious precepts, moral 
lessons, and interesting information, all given in a sound and 
beautiful form,”* which these essays contained; but by the 
judicious distribution of the fund raised through their publica- 
tion. The first-rate authority just quoted, remarks farther of 
these papers, that ‘‘ they cannot be too highly praised,’”’ award- 
; ing to the ** Youths’ Magazine”’ the merit of having made them 
: much more extensively known than they are likely to be in their 
present form, under the imperfect and unmeaning title of 


e 


: “The Contributions of Q. Q.”” As such an announcement must 
im lead directly to the enquiry “To what work were they thus 
; ‘contributed ?’”’ it may be well to state, in this place, that but for 


‘f the disinterested zeal of the Committee of the Youths’ Maga- 
zine, these papers had probably been lost to the world. 


-. * Quarterly Review, June, 1844. 
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For many months previous to her lamented decease, which 
took place on the 13th April, 1824, Miss Taylor had been com- 
pelled, through ill health, to discontinue her connection with this 
Magazine, but the articles from her pen appeared with little 
intermission for a series of years, and were welcomed every 
month with encreasing eagerness. 

After her decease, Mrs. Sherwood became, at the solicitation 
of the Committee, a writer in its pages,—at first under the sig- 
ture of M. M., and afterwards of M. M. 8., by which initials 
her interesting papers are still identified. Writing to us on this, 
the anniversary of the first issue of our Magazine, our valued con- 
tributor remarks, “It has been the favorite of many young 
people with whom I have been personally acquainted. One little 
child, I remember, who saved all her pocket money to procure 
this Magazine every month, and who used to count on its arrival 
as others do for the recurrence of some bright holiday. Another 
informed me, that, her first ideas of the importance of religion 
were cotemporary with her perusal of one of the earlier copies o, 
the Magazine, at the time when the lamented Miss Taylor en- 
riched it with her pious contributions ; and a third, a young friend, 
was deeply impressed with a pathetic tale which appeared in the 
Magazine at a later period; one who, though now grown up, still 
speaks with pious gratitude of the first means by which the sim- 
ple, yet touching narrative was brought to her knowledge.” 

On the commencement of the second series, in 1816, the 
Committee availed themselves of the kind assistance of Dr. Cope, 
which has been continued unremittingly to the present day. 
His long and intimate connection with the Magazine has 
enabled him to see and hear a variety of beneficial results from his 
valued labors in connection with those of his colleagues in the 
work. “In many cases,” says he, “ it has been rendered 
extremely useful. Instances have occurred in Ireland, and many 
parts of England, of the most gratifying character. The writer 
of this has heard with real pleasure of its beneficial effects on 
many young persons, either in deepening their serious impres- 
sions, instructing them in the truths of the gospel, removing their 
doubts and fears, exciting them to active exertions in the cause 
of divine truth, or inducing them to make a public avowal of 
their attachment to God.” 
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Amongst the cases of benefit derived from the perusal of 
Dr. Cope’s communications, we may instance the following, 
John Orchard, formerly of South Tawton, but afterwards of 
St. Thomas, Exeter, was executed in April, 1827, for forgery in 
the re-conveyance of an estate. During his confinement in gaol, 
he was greatly impressed and comforted by the repeated perusal 
of a hymn entitled ‘The Anchor,” and commencing with the 
line “ When guilt distracts my labouring breast,’ which 
appeared first in the Youths’ Magazine for January, 1818, and 
was afterwards inserted in the Hymn Book published by the 
Religious Tract Society, where it is supposed the unhappy man 
first read it. These verses, according to the Exeter’*‘ Alfred” of 
17th April, 1827, were also sung in the chapel during the service 
on the Sunday preceding his execution, “at his particular 
request.” ‘ Whether original or selected,” adds that paper, 
“they were well chosen for the situation in which he stood, and 
pourtray a mind deeply conscious of sin, and filled with religious 
fortitude.” 

Several papers by this valued correspondent have been re- 
printed; amongst these ‘‘The History of a Religious Tract,” 
(1818) and “‘ The Ploughboy,” (1820) have each passed through 
three editions. 

Other articles, too, by writers whose names have not been 
mentioned, have been several times republished ; and some years 
since a proposition was made by a highly useful minister of the 
gospel in Paris to translate the magazine into French, and 
re-issue it in that capital, but owing toa variety of circumstances 
the suggestion we believe was never carried out. As a proof of 
its extensive popularity, it may be well here to mention that 
contributions have been received within the same month from 
Sydney, the West Indies, Germany, and Lisbon. 

What changes have taken place within the last forty years! 
And wedded, though some may be to “‘ the good old times,” we 
cannot doubt that they have been changes for the better. The 
period when this Magazine was sent forth was one of no ordi- 
nary interest. The good seed scattered, half a century before, by 
Whitefield and his followers, though its first results were soon 
evident, and the harvest that immediately succeeded it was abun- 
dant, lay in many other instances long dormant. The vision was 
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for an appointed time, but it spoke out with startling distinctness 
in the end. A great movement in the Christian world took 
place about the close of.the last, and the commencement of the 
present century. So marked was this revival, that Dr, Clau- 
dius Buchanan, a name deservedly dear to all who have the cause 
of missions at heart, described it as the third of those ‘‘ Eras of 
Light,’’ of which the promulgation of the gospel by Christ was 
the first, and the Protestant Reformation, the second. ‘“‘ It is 
with propriety,” says he, “ that we distinguish the present 
period * as a third era of light in the Christian dispensation. 
Yet it is true that while infidelity, like the pillar of the cloud 
hanging over the Egyptians, is rising an awful form, threatening 
to involve the world in darkness; the religion of Christ on the 
other side, like a pillar of fire, is giving light to the world.”” The 
signs of the times he then describes to be, an increased knowledge 
of the Scriptures, producing the cultivation and practice of gospel 
principles; the almost universal instruction of the poor; the 
more general worship of God in our land; the publication of the 
Bible in new languages; missions to all nations, and efforts for the 
promotion of Christianity among the Jews. 

Refreshing as were these indications of revival to the Christian, 
they were not allowed to pass without vehement reprobation by 
the enemies of Revelation. It soon, indeed, became evident that 
they were causing a powerful reaction, stirring up all the vilest 
passions of the heart, and stimulating the emissaries of Satan to 
oppose to them the firebrands, arrows, and death of their hard 
speeches and ungodly writings. Never, to follow up the beau- 
tiful figure of Dr. Buchanan, did the cloud of open infidelity more 
fearfully over-shadow the good old paths, than at this crisis. 
A host of writers following in the wake of Volney and Paine, 
poured forth their ribaldry against Revelation, increasing the 
bitterness of their invective just in proportion as they saw the 
Truth gaining ground in the world. 

Nor had Christianity this monster evil, only, to contend 
against. Superstition, the inevitable result of ignorance, and 
especially of spiritual ignorance, reigned to a very great extent, 
and under the form of religious fanaticism, and a belief in augury 


* The sermon here quoted was preached before the University of Cambridge, 
Ist July, 1810. 
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and witchcraft, struck deep root, not only among the lower, but 
the middle classes of society. 

But not the least dangerous opponents to the spread of 
Bible principles were found amongst the professed friends of 
Christianity. The then senior merchant of the East India Com- 
pany’s Bengal establishment, wrote home to that body, in the 
greatest crepidation, on the mere announcement of the formation 
of the British and Foreign Bible Society, stating that our pos- 
sessions in the East were “ in a situation of most imminent and 
unprecedented peril!’’ ‘“‘ My mind,” he adds, oppressed 
with dread and astonishment. I have lived in India in what 
have been supposed to be dangerous times. I have seen our 
security threatened by the most formidable force from without : 
I have seen it more seriously threatened by weakness from within; 
but never have I seen any danger so alarming as that which I 
am now submitting to your attention. It is a fact, and I think 
a most improper and a most alarming fact, that the Vice- Provost 
of the Company’s College, at Fort William,* has actually be- 
stowed a prize of £500. at each of the Universities, for the best 
dissertation on the following question: —‘ What are the best 
means of civilizing the subjects of British India, and of diffusing 
the light of the Christian religion through the eastern world?” 

God be thanked that the lines have fallen to us in. happier 
times and places. Such groundless apprehensions would be 
now met only by the smile of complacency, or the all-sufficient 
rebuke, “God is the author of peace, and not of confusion.” 
Yet they spoke the sentiments of a wealthy and influential party 
in the day when they were first uttered, some of whom, as Lord 
Valentia, were perhaps more honest than prudent, in stating the 
real reason of their opposition. ‘“ Putting a translation of the 
Scriptures into the hands of the natives,”’ says that nobleman, 

will induce them to make unfavorable comparisons between 
our lives and our doctrines, and consequently expose us to con- 
tempt. » WW orthy representatives of those querulous persons of 
old time who cried out, to the best of all teachers, ‘‘ Master, thus 
saying, Thou reproachest us also!”’ 


Such was the opposition raised by those who “‘ made no claim 


* Dr. Buchanan, before referred to. 
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to peculiar sanctity.” But there were fightings within the pale 
of the church almost as formidable as these assaults from without. 
Those who were living at the period will remember the sensation 
created, when the king in council rebuked the intolerance of the 
Jamaica legislature, by disallowing their act which provided that 
no methodist, missionary, or other sectary, or preacher, should 
presume to instruct the slaves in that island, or to receive them 
into their houses, chapels, or conventicles of any sort or descrip- 
tion, under the penalty of £20. for every individual. So unde- 
cided, indeed, appear to have been the views of many engaged in 
the good cause of Bible truth, that the members of the London 
Society for the Conversion of the Jews, urged by the voice of 
public opinion, actually condescended to stake its existence upon 
the issue of the question, whether it was not doing more harm 
than good by destroying one of the best evidences of the truth of 
Revelation! On a division, after five evenings’ discussion, the 
numbers were found to be equal, and the casting vote of the 
chairman, alone, preserved that institution from disorganization. 

We mention these facts to shew that the publication of the 
Youths’ Magazine was peculiarly well-timed. To have slept on 
while the enemy was thus sowing tares among the good seed, 
would have been indeed culpable. The public mind, more par- 
ticularly as regarded those just rising into manhood, was putting 
forth new faculties, and realizing the force of that well-known 
axiom —‘‘ Knowledge is power,” when this “‘ Evangelical Mis- 
cellany’” came forth to give a gospel bearing to that power, and 
to direct its energies to purposes of true philanthropy. The 
epithet, ‘“‘ Evangelical,” like that of Methodist, or Saint, was at 
that time a favorite term of reproach. Some well-meaning per- 
sons went even so far as to attach a reproachful sense to the 
word ‘‘ Christian ;”” that expression having been rejected in favor 
of ‘ Religious,””’ when the Tract Society was formed in 1799; 
although the powerful influence of good old Rowland Hill was 
thrown into the opposite scale. 

There is a significance little noticed in these days of gospel 
light and liberality, in the very title of that venerated and time- 
honored periodical—‘‘ The Evangelical Magazine.”” That its 
manly advocacy of the claims of New Testament Christianity 
should have been sufficient to confer a specific name upon the 
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work, is in itself an adequate proof of the melancholy state of 
religious literature at that period. Assailed on all hands by 
infidelity, intolerance, superstition, and ignorance, it stood its 
ground nobly; the gates of hell could not prevail against it;, for 
the simple but sufficient reason that it was founded on the rock 
of gospel truth. So limited even amongst the well-informed was 
the knowledge of the Scriptures, that many expressions copied 
from them were written down as indications of a low and vulgar 
mind. When Rowland Hill published his sermon, preached at 
the opening of Surrey Chapel, in 1783, it was described by the 
reviewer as “ the first-born child of absurdity;”” and it was stated 
that only a depraved mind could give currency to the sentiment, 
that the imagination of man’s heart was only evil, and that 
continually! ‘This strange ignorance of the Scriptures,” says 
his biographer, Mr, Jones, “ will remind the reader of the remark 
made by a learned barrister, who complained of the bad faste of 
_ the Evangelicals in comparing man’s own righteousness to filthy 
rags. Individuals were publicly hooted at and pelted on their 
way to hear the gospel in those few and far-between places of 
worship where Christ was evidently set forth; whilst in the vast 
majority of churches there was no recognition of His merits or 
_ in detailing the progress of Christ’s kingdom on earth, we too 
often estimate the character of its measures by a standard of our 
own, forgetting that it is by weak. things, and things that are 
despised, that God is often pleased to work. We have no wish 
to look upon the Youths’ Magazine in any other light than this; 
but if by its publication, either directly or indirectly, Christ has 
been preached, we therein rejoice, yea, and will rejoice. As an 
auxiliary to the various religious societies of the day, we believe, 
at least, it has been useful. The London and other Missionary 
Societies, the British and Foreign Bible and School Societies, the 
Religious Tract Society, and the Sunday School Union, have aii 
been made partakers of its liberality, and at a time, too, when it 
might with truth be said, Bis dat gui cito dat—he gives twice, who 
gives quickly. The first year’s expenditure of the Bible Society 
was only £619. 10s. 2d.; the first donation from the Youths — 
Magazine fund was £50, or nearly one-twelfth part of that 
expenditure! Would that, now its income is increased to 
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£112,527. 15s. 1d., our own liberality might be proportionably 
augmented by the multiplication of our purchasers two hun: 
dred-fold! 

The Youths’ Magazine,.as already mentioned, dates its com: 
mencement from the very year in which this majestic institution 
became fully organized. At the same period, too, the pioneers 
of that noble army of missionaries in India, now so’ numerous, 
were contending for a footing in that country, against spiritual 
wickednesses in high places, and the cold contumely and foul 
rites of an idolatrous priesthood. Then, more than 200 femalés 
were immolated annually on the funeral pile of their husbands, 


within a circuit of thirty miles from Calcutta. ‘China was as yet 
without a protestant missionary; and Africa, a few years only in 
advance, looked on in stupid wonder, while, unaided and: alone, 


wero brought before: the public—the late Rev. John Campbell, 
of Kingsland. | 


But the great object of this Magazine has.not.changed. with 


changing circumstances. From the first, it has aimed to: preach 
and teach Jesus Christ, the same yesterday, to-day, and for ever; 
and its conductors have always contended ‘for the ‘one faith” 
cf his glorious gospel, ende.voring, however; so: far as mere 
externals are concerned, and with ea due regard to the character 
of the times, to meet the current feeling of the day. On reverting 


to the earlier volumes of the. work, the téader-cannot. but.be 


struck with the oneness:of doctrine pervading the whole series, 
whilst he is not unmindful of those minor differences. whith have 
become necessary to adapt it tothe more fastidions rcadate of 


our own time; for, independently of other isnpe ovementa, it now | 


contains nearly thrice its original.quantity of-tnatter, and is: got 
up with a care and nicety equalled by few periodicals of the day: 
But on this subject we would ratl 
therefore the testimony of a valued friend not officially 


“The Youths’ Magazine,” he.writes, * will have 


forty years in September, -1846, well- 3 -remetther 


ter let others speak: we give 
coasted 
with us,—the Rev, R. H: Shepherd of Pimlicn... .. 
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auspicious commencement. I was then but in middle age, and 
now am old; and in these forty years its pages have often pleased, 
instructed, and comforted me, These forty volumes, in delight- 
ful succession, have ever been favorites with my dear children; 
and now they delight my grandchildren, who look for the 
Youths’ Magazine on the first of each month as that which is 
sure to yield a rich mental treat. I esteem my forty volumes a 
choice treasure; and treasury of knowledge and scriptural truth. 
My own poor offerings have been made to its pages for more 
than thirty years.”’ 

Such was the origin, and such has been the progress of this 
unpretending periodical. Since its commencement, at a mode- 
rate average, three millions of magazines, each containing thirty- 
six pages of instructive matter, have been put into circulation. 
And, setting facts aside, is it within the bounds of probability, that 
out of this one hundred and eight millions of pages, but a few 
paragraphs have proved of saving benefit? We take no credit to 
ourselves in supposing that our labors have been thus blessed : 
the power and majesty of truth—and truth has ever been our 
aim—will work, and none can hinder. ‘ Amid the multitudes 
of the human race,” observes our kind friend, Mrs. Sherwood, 
“we, as individuals, are of less account than a single seed ina 
heaped-up measure, whose presence amid the mass adds no per- 
ceivable weight, and whose removal is not observed; and yet, 
when by the hand of the cultivator that single grain is thrown 
into the earth; when it is watered by the kindly rain, and 
refreshed by the breezes of heaven, does it not strike root down- 
wards and spring forth upwards? Does it not break out into 
buds and blossoms, bearing fruit according to its kind, and often 
administering, not only to the delight and protection of many 
sentient beings, but contributing all that is needful to their 
existence and well-doing? Yet, hath this little seed no merit 
in itself, it only acts in subservience to the will of its creator. 
Such at best are we, as the contributors to this little Maga- 
zine. With us, as with those who are gone, our respective 
talents are only such as our Creator has bestowed upon us; 
and as far as they may have procured honor and approbation 
for us in this life, that honor and that approbation are as 
perishable as the wreaths and the garlands which adorned the 
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bright summers of the years that are passed. But if there remain 
in the flowers which we have scattered over the pages of our little 
work, a scent, as of perfume bestowed from on high, then, 
indeed, the dews of heaven and the gales of paradise, will not 
have been shed upon us in vain.” 

Let us therefore take courage, whilst we thank God that by 
His help we continue to this day witnessing none other things 
than those of His Holy Volume; sinking all minor distinctions, 
advocating no peculiar views of doctrine, contending for no party 
or denomination, but speaking the united voice of a Committee, 
each holding different views of church government and discipline, 
but “ail holding the Head.” 


THE PARSON’S CHOICE 
Cuap. IX.—Tue 


Wuen the death of a person of consequence occurs in the 
morning or prime of life, it always excites a serious feeling in the 
neighbourhood, even amongst the most thoughtless. 

We had all of us been informed of the demise, the day before, 
of Mr. Raymond, whose very strange and insolent letter had 
been communicated to us by our friend, at our meeting in the 
month of May; and our minds were in consequence, all full of 
the subject, when we assembled in September, at the house of 
the clergyman of an adjoining parish; a married man, and like 
our poorer brethren in general, blessed with many flourishing 
olive branches. 

‘We shall not see Mr. here to-day,” said one of our 
number, alluding to the rector of the parish in which Mr. Ray- 
mond had resided; ‘‘he will probably be too uneasy to like to 
make his appearance amongst us; he might fear that we should 
ask some questions which it might be painful for him to answer.” 

This remark led us to enlarge much on that most awful of all 
events, the death of one who has lived in open enmity with his 
God; of a blasphemer, born and residing in an enlightened and 
christian country; of an educated man, who has only used his 
talents the more skilfully to perplex those with whom he has 
associated. 

As usual, the younger men expressed themselves with the least 
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ia moderation, and so long as they used general terms, received no 
Bet check from their elders, but no sooner did the conversation be- 
a 4: come personal as it regarded the lately departed, than one of the 
tians, they were entitled todo. 
al “ Certain it is,” he said, “that we only have access to Christ 
t | by faith, but faith is the gift of God; and who shall say when, 
DE teeth or at what hour, or in what manner, it may please God to bestow 
He that gift? Therefore, though speaking generally, we may say 
y iv | that no man, as long as he remains in infidelity, can be ina 
l nit state of safety, and has nothing else to look forward to but those 
a) ee fiery judgments which are spoken of in Scripture, it is impossible 
Bi ut to decide on the case of any particular individual.” 
ce This gentle reproof was scarcely uttered, when our hitherto 
ih absent rector suddenly walked in, his countenance beaming with 
aa smiles, and his first salutation being, ‘Good news! my bre- 
| a thren. Thanks be to God who always causeth us to triumph in 
Peet our precious Saviour! Peace and good will! Fresh tokens of 
HR love from the celestial city !’’ 
ae “From you?” said one of us enquiringly,—“‘ surely not from 
| P| you; the last man from whom we could have expected such 
; Boe “ When does redeeming love mete even to the believer, a 
. oe measure only according to his best hopes?” replied our friend, 
7 bal ** Who, whilst in the flesh, is able to expect the hundredth part 
i} pat of the good which is bestowed upon him even on this side of 
wi the grave? Woe, woe! indeed, would be to the human race, 
ios were the mercies of redeeming grace measurable, even by our 
: Ps highest expectations! But I have a rich treat for you all.” 
|}. gi Accordingly, as soon as we had taken our customary refresh- 
t §¢ ment, our friend began thus to deal it cut to us :—“ Follow- 
ing,”” he said, “the wise counsel which you gave me, when we 
it met in my house, I took no manner of notice of poor Mr. Ray- 
mond's letter,* nor did he follow it up with a second ; though 1 
cannot say how continually I felt his influence from that time, 


in every little plan which I formed for the benefit of the parish, 

and especially for the instruction of children. 

“In the mean time, he came no more to church, though his 
* See page 201. 
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niece sometimes attended the morning service, always taking 
care to avoid me in coming ia and going out. I was never in- 
vited to the hall after the first visit, and it was six weeks or 
more, before I so encountered the young squire in my walks, as 
to be actually obliged to come to some resolution how I should 
behave to him when we arrived at speaking distance. He was 
coming one way, and I another, along a narrow alley in the 
grounds, from which there was no escape; and I had just come 
to the determination of passing with a bow, which was to be 
neither haughty nor servile, but the very pink of propriety, of 
course. But he disconcerted all my plans, by standing in the 
midst of the path, till I came near, and then saying ‘Good 
morning, doctor; as usual, I suppose, going about your good 
deeds! converting the sinners? Well, I give you leave to make 
all my tenants saints as soon as you can; there is only one 
house in the parish from which I would exclude the exercise of 
your savoir faire.’ He next added, ‘So you would not answer 
my letter? You did well, for it was not worth it; I had sadly 
forgotten my philosophy when I wrote it; 1 was in a passion, 
for my little niece had provoked me ;’ and then, lest | should mis- 
take the former part of his speech for something like an apology, 
he added two or three sentiments so utterly contemptuous of 
all revealed religion, and every pious feeling, that I stood per- 
fectly aghast, half drawing back, though I did not quite turn to go 
away. On this he smiled; and such a smile it was as perfectly 
startled me! For it was produced by the lips only, and the move- 
ment was the more painful, because it shewed the teeth, not only 
above, but below. It struck me that they had become discolored, 
and more prominent, than I had?observed them to have been 
when we had met formerly. At the same time, I thought that 
his face looked longer than before; and the impression with me 
was—he does not look well; this poor blasphemer does not look 
well. So much was I struck with this impression, that I did not 
weigh the words which he said, and scarcely observed the 
sneering, forced laugh with which he wished me ‘ good morning,’ 
till we we were actually at some distance. 

“ Meeting our medical gentleman some minutes afterwards, | 
remarked to him that I had seen Mr. Raymond, and thought he 
looked ill. 
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“*You have not told Aim you think so?’ he asked. “Til he 
18, and will be worse ; for he has every symptom of beginning 
consumption—every fearful symptom. But I dare not hint at 
his danger, and yet I hardly know how to induce him to take 
proper care, without doing so. Though coughing every five 
minutes, and becoming rapidly emaciated with other certain fear- 
ful indications of the deadly malady, he insists that he never felt 
better in his life.’ 

I could not refrain from quoting these words of Solomon, 
(Eccles. ix. 3,)-‘ Madness is in their hearts, (the hearts of the 
sons of men) while they live, and after that they go to the dead.’ 

“It was only afew days after this, that, being invited toa 
dinner, by a neighbouring gentleman, I found unexpectedly, that 
Mr. Raymond was of the company. I then perceived more 
clearly than I had done under the shade of the woods, that he 
was very seriously altered. [lis complexion had a yellow tinge, 
his features looked sharper from the contraction of the skin of 
his face, and the hollowness of his cheeks; his lips looked 
parched, and his eyes glassy, though bright; and there was still 
more decidedly that projection of the teeth, which ever to my 
mind conveys an idea of the physiognomy of a skeleton. The 
voice, too, was changed; it was more inward, feeble, and yet 
sharp; and every minute came that little hacking cough, which 
has struck on the ear of many an anxious friend, as the death 
knell of hope. Yet this poor doomed man not only talked much, 
and talked vainly, in the least offensive sense, but he spoke in 
the spirit, and in the style of the worst school of refined scep- 
ticism. Had he uttered his blasphemous notions in_ plainer 
guise, he would infallibly -have been shewn to the door, but some 
did not, and others would not, understand him; and the few 
who were fully aware of his meaning, hardly knew how to treat 
him in the presence of ladies, and the house of another man. 
As for myself, I arose and departed as soon as [| could; having 
told my host, I cared not who heard, that I dared not remain 
and give my countenance to such language as was passing at 
that table. 

“Very soon after this meeting, I heard from all quarters that 
Mr. Raymond was getting rapidly worse ; that every alarming 
symptom was gaining upon him, and it was supposed he could 
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not survive through the autumn. Still, as his medical attendant 
told me, he fought: against the conviction of his danger; called 
his disease the influenza, and refused to move to a warmer cli- 
mate, as he was advised to do, before the approach of the colder 
season, 

“But fearful as were the accounts which reached me of Mr. 
Raymond's health, they were nothing in comparison with. the 
reports which reached me of his levity and impiety, and seve- 
rity to his niece, or any other person who attempted to makea 
serious remark in his presence. 

‘There are occasions in which man’s sagacity is wholly at 
fault. Such was my case during the latter weeks of last August. 
In one step only I succeeded; and that was, in getting a letter 
conveyed to Miss Eleanor, in which I offered to come at any hour, 
night or day, whenever she thought there was the smallest 
chance of my services being acceptable. She sent me a verbal 
answer of thanks, and I heard no more from her for some days. 
At length, one night, my window being open, for the weather 
was very hot, I heard in the stillness, the sound of the rolling 
of a carriage on the gravel in the direction of the hall, with the 
barking of dogs, and falling to of gates, or doors. I felt that 
something was wrong at the hall, and, rising early, walked that 
way as soon as I could expect to find any servant up. But | 
need not have waited, they had all been up ever since midnight ; 
and a young woman who was sweeping the portico, informed me 
that her master had been taken in such a way, a little before 
twelve o'clock, that it was thought he must have died from his 
being unable to draw his breath, before the doctor could arrive 
to bleed him. Two doctors had come in the night, and were 
expected again in a few hours; and her master, she added, was 
better than any one could have hoped ever to see him. I, of 
course, made no stay then, but begged her to tell Miss Eleanor, 
that I should call again in a few hours. 

“When I returned to the hall, I was introduced into an ele- 
gant little summer parlor, which, from its windows opening on 
the lawn, commanded a peculiarly fine view of the upper parts of 
the park, a reach of the lake, and some ornamental classical 
buildings, which were erected as objects from the house; and 
being of white stone, gleamed finely from amid the shades of the 
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trees. Here, amidst all that this world could give of the beautiful 
in scenery, and of the elegant in art, sat the poor girl, who had 
wept it seemed, till she could weep no longer. She arose, 
and came hastily and tremblingly towards me, and with the 
abruptness of strong feeling, ‘ Oh, Sir!’ she said, ‘ this is kind! 
"You can, indeed, do nothing for us; but you can sympathize 
with my heavy, heavy woe. It is not the sight of a friend suf- 
fering under mortal agonies, gasping for every breath, tortured 
in every limb, crying for help which cannot be rendered by 
created hands; no, it is not that which wrings my heart. Bat, 
oh, Sir, that obstinacy, that determination, to reject all 
comfort, all hope; nay, worse than that, that madness, by 
which he still endeavors to brave the terrors of the Almighty; 
and if possible—oh, if possible—to recall and to repeat the sneers, 
and scoffs, and blasphemous reasonings with which he used in 
health to arm his mind, and deaden his conscience against those 
convictions which would from time to time, intrude !’ 

“* My answer to her was, ‘ He is not yet dead, my dear young 
lady: to him who is joined to the living, there is still hope. 
And what does our Lord himself say? ‘If ye abide in me, and 
my words abide in you, ye shall ask what ye will, and it shall be 
done unto you?’ 

“«* But,” she replied, with all the eloquence of heartfelt ear- 
nestness, ‘do J abide in Christ? Have Ja right to believe that 
what I ask shall be granted?’ Then clasping her hands and - 
looking up, she added, ‘ Yes, dear Lord, I believe ; help thou 
mine unbelief!’ 

“She soon became calmer, and’sat down. I took a seat near 
her, and she gave me an account of what had happened the night 
before, or rather, early in the morning. She said that her uncle 
was now asleep; and that she hoped he might sleep till the 
medical gentleman came; and then she told me how, by the 
divine blessing, she had been led to read the Bible, which had 
been given her by me; at first opening it from curiosity to ascer- 
tain how the references held together, and then being drawn on 
by strong interest. | 

“But surely,” I asked, ‘“‘ when you received my Bible, you 
were not altogether a stranger to the Holy Scriptures ?”’ 

“She replied that she had been educated in Paris, being af 
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orphan, and dependent on her uncle; that the Holy Scriptures 
were not used in the school, and that, in fact, she was nearly 
as ignorant of what they contained, as, almost, the darkest 
papist on the continent. She added that her case was that of 
many English girls, sent to the continent for education ; but, she 
also made it appear that her uncle had required that her mind 
should be left quite free, as it regarded religion, and that, he 
pretended to pursue this same system, when he took her to live 
in his family, whilst, at the very same time, he was continually 
endeavoring to imbue her mind with the principles of infidelity. 

“It was very apparent from her remarks, that she had gone 
through no little persecution, since her unhappy uncle had dis- 
covered that she possessed, and was influenced by, the Bible; 
and that she had been threatened with being turned out and 
abandoned, if she persisted in keeping, and reading the Scrip- 
tures: though these threatenings had not lately been repeated, 
her uncle's failing health, probably, making him feel more 
dependent upon her for his comforts, and less inclined to quarrel 
with her, than he had previously been. 

“There is one ever-ready source of comfort to believers, 
and I was now led to try it. Having first laid down, the 
utterly hopeless, and corrupt state of the natural man, as an 
incontrovertible fact, I set myself at once, and with all the sup- 
port of scripture, as far as 1 was given to understand it, to open 
to the afflicted girl, the length, the depth, the height, and the 
intensity of redeeming love; calling on her to look up from man 
and his awful wickedness, to that infinite love; and charging her, 
if God would give her grace to do so, to place her cause in the 
hands of that infinite love. It was sweet to see, how, as the 
autumn sun sweeps over the lately-clouded landscape, tranquillity 
stole over her young features, and how soft and genial showers of 
tears, from time to time, poured from her eyes. When she 
spoke again, she spoke calmly, and without any minglings of 
bitterness. ‘] love my uncle,” she said, ‘Oh, that I could 
anticipate a change of mind before the last awful moments 
arrive! Last evening he was as well as I had seen him for some 
time: we sat at this window watching the descent of the sun 
behind that dark grove in the west; I said something, which, 
though I intended it not, reminded him of death; and he com- 
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pared the decease of a young and honorable person to the going 
down of the sun in its glory, leaving long rays of light behind it. 
He shewed me, too, how the rays lingered on the point of that 
obelisk, which you see on the highest peak of that fir-crowned 
nill over the groves;’ adding, somewhat sadly—‘ But those 
ingering rays are now fading, as the memory of the greatest 
benefactors of mankind infallibly dissolves in the course of time; 
and thus we live, and agitate ourselves with many cares, and 
then die, and our memory perishes for ever!” ‘I then,’ she 
said, ‘reminded him, that, the glorious orb which had dis- 
appeared in the west, would appear again in the east, a blazing 
star on the brow of a new day; and I called his attention to 
the rising moon, saying, that she was coming to prove through 
the long night that the sun still existed, though not then visible 
to us, and therefore,’ I ventured to add, ‘the Bible calls her 
a faithful witness in heaven.’ 


“* No cant, Eleanor!’ he answered gravely, but not so harshly 
as he might have formerly done.’ 

“« We next took counsel, respecting, how I might best obtain 
admittance to Mr. Raymond’s chamber, should he ever recover, 


$0 as to be able to converse with me, and were obliged at last 


to leave the affair in the hands of Providence, in which good 
hands, it was brought about within twenty-four hours. 


“In the dead of the following night, the unhappy man awoke 


in such agonies of mind, that, his attendants knowing not what 


else to do, sent in all haste to me. I was prepared to run at the 
first call; and, God grant that I may never again witness the 


_ horrors which I beheld in that chamber, and those not for an 


hour or two, with intervals of ease or stupefaction, but for 
several days, unbroken except by fits of heaviness, occasioned 
by opiates administered in large doses. 

“The work of disease, and of natural death, and advancing cof- 
ruption on the human form, are appalling and terrible in the 
extreme ; but, what is mere physical decay, when compared with 
that terrible expression which gleams in the eye, and distorts 
the whole body, when the arrows of the Almighty strike to the 
guilty soul, convincing it of sin, and burning up, and scorching 
the inmost recesses of the heart ? 


“Tn vain had Mr. Raymond strengthened himself in the strong 
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holds of scepticism; in vain had he summoned his learning, his 
reason, his wit, to increase his defences! At the first blow of 
the Almighty, these had all tottered and fallen, and left his soul 
naked, and blasted in the presence of the God whom he had 
blasphemed. Though hitherto he had confounded all religion 
under the one name of superstition, it seemed now that his own 
every idea of futurity, was precisely such as the darkest super- 
stition only could present. Before his imagination, there seemed 
to be nothing but .one endless, boundless, hopeless scene of 
misery, the pains of his body giving such a reality to the imagi- 
nations of his mind, as a believer who suffers the worst bodily 
tortures, under a sense of the divine support and pity never can 
conceive; and we who stood by, could not relieve one pang— 
could not administer one drop of comfort. The lesson was good 
for us-—-for me I am sure it was, for I had thought far too self- 
sufficiently on what I should be able to do for the miserable man, 
when once admitted to free intercourse with him; I sometimes 
thought he was, and sometimes was not, aware of my presence; 
but if so, wholly regardless of it, and apparently of every thing I 
said to him, though I refrained from saying anything from 
myself, pronouncing no words whatever, but those used by the 
Saviour himself, and others in his name, expressing the only hope 
of the sinner. 

“‘ May I never again witness such horrors as those endured by 
that miserable man for what to him appeared, no doubt, to be 
ages of suffering, though in fact only a few days. The terrors of 
death were upon the blasphemer, but the Lord, that high and 
lofty One who inhabiteth Eternity, whose name is Holy, has said, 
‘I will not contend for ever, neither will I be always wroth; for 
the spirit should fail before me, and the souls which I have 
made.’ (Isa. lvii. 15, 16) 

“There was One appointed by the Father, who was miata to 
plead even for that worst description of sinners——the scoffer and 
blasphemer. The Lord in his wrath remembered mercy; and I 
never in all my experience, or in all I have ever heard of the 
experience of others, saw anything so beautiful, as the progress 
of the divine influences, which we were permitted to trace in 
this poor sinner. 

_ “ Who has observed the advance of a tempest on some burning 
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summer's day, in which all nature is perishing for lack of rain, 
and has not first remarked the groaning of the woods, the fitful 
moaning of the winds, the gathering of the low hanging clouds, 
and the occasional gleams of pale lightning? Who has not 
looked on with deep interest, as the clouds became more dark, 
and the lightnings forked and red, while the thunder has rolled 
nearer and nearer, and the ‘rocking winds are piping loud?’ 
uit, whoever has observed this, may also have noticed, that, at 
the very crisis in which the elements of earth, and fire, and air, 
were lashing themselves up to their wildest fury, the kindly 
shower descending, has seemed to quench the flame, to drive 
back the thunder-bolt, and still the roaring blast. But, what is 
the fiercest tempest‘ which ever rent the heavens and the earth, 
compared with the storm which raged within the breast of that 
dying infidel? 

“On the third night of my being with him, the internal conflict 
was more appalling than any we had yet witnessed. We had 
never before heard him charge the Almighty with injustice 
mn so terrifying a manner. He had then filled up the measure of 
his guilt; and then it was, I believe, when we looked only for the 
last agonies to terminate his awful career on earth, that the 
kindly showers began to descend. 

“| was led to avail myself of a moment of silence from exhaus- 
tion, to kneel down and pray, or rather, cry for merey—mercy— 
mercy! through the Saviour; in which earnest cry, I was joined 
by all present, though not one of us, I fear, prayed in that full 
measure of faith, which, as christians, should have belonged 
to us. 

* The sufferer still remained quiet whilst I prayed: we believed 
that he was past the power of interrupting us. But what was 
then really passing within his mind, was revealed only to him, 
to whom, ‘all hearts are open, all desires known, and from 
whom no secrets are hid.’ He lay still for some hours after I 
had ceased to pray, only at times asking for water. Towards 
morning, he called for his niece, and holding out his hand, 
‘Eleanor,’ he said, ‘It is all right, I have been made to see 
that. Miserable | am, and must be for ever, but I have deserved 
it; God is good, and I am a great offender!’ 

“*QOh, uncle, my dear, dear uncle!’ she exclaimed, leaning 
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forward to clasp the hand extended for her, and bathing it with 
tears. 

‘«“« My Eleanor,’ he murmured, ‘do not weep for me; I have 
been the worst of men; sinning against light; a blasphemer of 
my Maker! TI shall soon die: forget me; do not let the 
memory of me darken your bright course; forget that such a 
wretch ever was.’ 

“The young lady in. her astonishment looked at me, to know 
how I received these words of her uncle; and seeing my whole 
countenance radiant with gratitude, her own brightened up im- 
mediately, and she admitted the token as from on high, more 
gladly even than Noah received the olive-leaf from the mouth of 
the dove. 

“And now my friends,”’ added the rector, “ having brought 
you to this point of my narrative, I may have already removed 
much of your fear respecting this poor dying creature, for is not 
the conviction of sin, wrought in the breast of one who has been 
a proud and scoffing infidel, a work of the Divine Spirit of love, 
and of him only? And when did Omnipotence begin a work 
which he could not carry on to perfection? If therefore we can 
be fully assured that this conviction is sincere, what ‘need have 
we of further witness?” But, as this blessed assurance with 
reference to others, is not always vouchsafed to us, let me tell 
you with all gratitude to the Lord and giver of life, both natural 
and spiritual, that, in this case the good work was carried on 
even in our own sight, so that we could not retain a doubt upon 
the subject of the effectual salvation of that soul. 

“IT could not, however, in a short compass detail to any pro- 
fitable effect, the various advances towards the truth, and 
exercises of the Spirit with the dying man, which were exhibited 
during the remaining days of his sojourn in affliction. Let it 
suffice you to hear what I was privileged to see, that his Saviour 
revealed himself to him in his last moments, in such a manner, 
and by such tokens as I have hardly words to describe; and 
never whilst I live may I forget his affectionate farewell of his 
weeping niece, or the gratitude which he expressed to me, for 
having placed the Scriptures of truth in her hands. His last 
audible voice was uttered in an address to the adorable Three in 
One, in which he thanked the Almighty Father for sending his 
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Son to die for him; the blessed Son for taking the human nature 
into the Godhead, and the Lord the Spirit, for enlightening him, 
_ who hitherto, had walked only in the darkness of death.” 


M. S. 
(To be continued.) 


— 


THE HIDDEN LIFE. 


Lirrie knows the world of the steps by which men attain to 
greatness! They see the philosopher carrying out the results of 
his discovery, and the statesman turning the great wheel of 
power; but they have never followed the one through the steps 
of his hard and patient analysis ; nor the other as, in his solitary 
and midnight musings, he is thinking out his projects of ambi- 
tion, and, in the drama of state, rehearsing his unwitnessed part. 

And is not the Christian’s a hidden life also? Must not his 
noblest victories be achieved when there is no eye, but that of 
God, to see him; when in the deep solitude of self-communion 
he converses with his own heart, talking with God, and medi- 
tating of God? For this therefore must we make, if we do 
not find, opportunities. One opportunity, indeed, the Sabbath, 
is necessarily secured to us, whatever our calling or pursuit in 
life, by reason of our living under a christian government; nor 
can we be too thankful for a benefit which, by consecrating one 
day to the concerns of the soul, gives us even on earth, a faint 
and broken image of the sanctity and repose of heaven. Still 
this is not the retirement which is specifically recommended in 
the gospel. What is there enjoined, is a special separation from 
the world, called for by harrassing engagements in the world ; 
and therefore if we would be followers of Christ, we shall never 
permit a season of necessary harrass and disquietude to come to 
a close, without following it up by an opportunity of special and 
devout retirement, in order to enquire how the soul has fared 
during the struggle; and to see whether now the sky is bright, 
and the storm is hushed, and the waves are calm, and the dan- 
ger is escaped—the Spirit of God yet moves upon the waters, and 
his countenance is shining still. — Rev. D. Moore. 
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THE COFFIN OF MYCERINUS. 
(In the British Museum.) 

A Monpay in Summer! The sun pours down its fiercest rays 
upon the city, and lights up the leafy nooks of dear old England 
with joy and beauty; and yet London, as the world of fashion 
must be called by courtesy, is still in town. To be sure, vans 
after vans, gay with streamers and music, and brimming with 
happy faces,‘pour forth from its many outlets; and steam-boats 
are crowded, and railways come in for a fair sprinkling of 
customers, but they are chiefly mechanics and artizans—the 
thews, and wheels, and props, and levers of society, perhaps, 
but still the poor—the men of small account, in every eye but 
that of Him who made them. You do not see among these 
simple lovers of the country any one of caste. Fashion, busied 
in his own world, has little heart for God’s. He cares not for 
the deep, cool, delicious, dreamy little corners of the land, where 
the dew lies all day, like a veil of gossamer, on the untrodden 
grass, and the blackbird sings from twilight to twilight in the 
same thicket,—where the cottages, sprinkled thinly over the 
particolored sands of the lone moor, nestle among ling and gorze 
— where the white-throat whistles, and the cat walks out at 
noon upon the queen’s highway. 

It is well, you think, for those compelled to thread their way 
through the noisy streets of London, to be thus rid of all her 
lowly denizens; to be enabled to make their way through its 
lanes, and courts, and alleys, free from contact with these “‘ un- 
washed artificers.’’ But you are mistaken: London is as thronged 
as ever; and all her places of amusement, her exhibitions, her 
in-door and out of door wonders, teem with vulgar life. Amongst 
these resorts, the British Museum stands pre-eminent. Stoop! 
and let us pass through this loop-hole, between these liveried 
sentries in burning scarlet coats, and towering hats of bear-skin ; 
and now we stand on classic ground. 

The court-yard is gay with holiday finery, and groups are 
passing in and out, loitering about the door-steps, or resting in 
the lobby, after a weary hour of sight-seeing. We must elbow 
our way through the dingy narrow pass that leads us to the 
Gallery of Antiquities. There are few charms in Greek and 
Roman reminiscences for the working votaries of ‘Saint Mon- 
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day ;”’ and besides, this corridor is redolent of dust and French- 
chalk, and noisy with the quibbles of a group of foreigners, in 
napless hats, with lank hair, and huge mustachios disfiguring their 
upper lips. How gratefully that pulse of air flutters from the 
window-sill, permeating with its soft and healing influence, 
the hot, dry atmosphere of the crowded hall we have now 
entered. True, it is London air: but London cannot spoil 
the bland amenities of God's creation. The light falls with 
a soft and silvery lustre on that energetic quoit-player. What 
a fine development of muscle—what a well-knit frame— wasted, 
some may think, upon a mere inanity; one who is not the 
murderer of his own species! An antique, and no bloodshed! 

Come nearer! There stands an honest countryman spelling 
over his lesson in the synopsis; and close beside him, loiters the 
‘“‘father’s hope.”’ His hat is doffed, and reverently held behind 
him, and with lips apart, he gazes on the life-like figure; his eyes 
are fixed; and now with sidelong step he comes within a whisper 
of his father. He speaks; and his fond parent’s face is lighted 
by a kindly smile, as he stammers out some strange mistake 
regarding its identity. | 

Nay, gentle reader, do not laugh outright: the blunder he has 
made is nothing when compared with those of greater minds. 
“* Ask, and you will know,” is a golden rule, too often useless 
to those who are afraid of blunders. Truth must be gained even 
at the sacrifice of pride; and if you would learn well, you must 
learn “‘ with all humility.” 

We breathe again, now we are in the lofty Saloon, where 
stands the colossal statuary of Egypt. We pass between the 
granite lions guarding its entrance. Companies of two, three, 
four, are walking round the mighty figures, awe-struck and 
silent, while the younger folk are climbing where they must not 
climb, looking where they may not look, and touching what they 
should not touch, as the highest measure of enjoyment. There 
are three school-boys in council, by that huge granite fist upon 


the floor: its cool, glossy surface is too inviting to the touch, 


for any of the beardless sons of Adam to resist; and a hearty 
smack upon its ample wrist calls forth the bland officiousness of 
‘“* Blue Stick ” in waiting. 


But our business lies up stairs; and spent with the long 
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’ labor of ascending, we are now fain to rest upon this curious 


“‘ coffine of wood, in the similitude of a man.” A civil whisper 
tell us, that we must not touch it, though time has tried his 
tooth upon it for two thousand years, and the worm has starred 
it with strange embroidery. Well then, we will move onwards 
toward our right. 

Surely there are pleasant memories connected with this gay 
and cheerful room! A full glare of sunlight falls from its lofty 
ceiling; and around us are gay colors and quaint forms,—the 
toys and trinkets, seemingly—the dolls, and pictures, and play- 
things of Pharaoh Ramses’ nursery. It must have been an odd 
fancy that could fondle dressed up cats, and swaddled dogs, and 
malformed brutes, and hideous idols of stone, and porcelain, and 
precious metal—but so, perhaps, it was. Nay; here is a doll’s 
house; and there a make-believe feast, such as children only 
could be pleased with. And here are chests innumerable, like 
‘‘ play-boxes”’ for adolescence, “ painted with characters, for the 
colors, very lively and fresh, men and women,” as old Greaves 
says, ‘‘some headed like hawkes, some like dogges, and some- 
times dogs in chards standing alone.” 

But, to be serious, these are not playthings. They are the 
paraphernalia with which the old Egyptians dressed up the 
sepulchres of their dead. Professing themselves wise they became 
fools, and changed the glory of the incorruptible God into an 
image made like unto corruptible man, and to birds, and four 
footed beasts, and creeping things. Unwilling in the cold, dark 
grave to be dissevered from the vanities and associations of their 
former lives, they stored their tombs with images, and models, 
and portraitures of those objects that had been most dear to 
them. Where the small and great met together, the littleness 
of the greatest could not be concealed by gorgeous hieroglyphics, 
though these have, in some measure, “‘ survived the language that 
they speak.”’ These pictured legends are but tortured and dis- 
guised refractions of that surer word of prophecy, which tells a 
melancholy tale of Egypt's counsellors and princes,—how they 
had become fools and brutish—deceiving till they were themselves 
deceived, and became, with those they caused to err, “‘ the basest 
of kingdoms.” 

But what have we amongst these brutes in masquerade, and 
T2 
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mummy rags, and mouldering bones ?—what, but a human leg 
and foot !—*‘ the relics of king Menkaré, from the third pyramid 
of Gizeh,”’ as says the catalogue. 

Hush! have you no reverence for antiquity? You are walking 
now amongst fhe dead: and there, at your very elbow, lies in 
proud embroidery —in gilt embossment, and glowing tints—blue, 
green, and crimson—all that has come down to us of ‘‘ Pharaoh 
king of Egypt 

And this is what the world calls immortality! To be encased 
for centuries in the innermost adytum of a slave-built pyramid ; 
and then to be purchased and laid out in London for the special 
stare and rude remark of curious visitors —to rust and rot unseen, 
but not uncursed, in Egypt; and then to be dragged forth today 
light, to become public property in England —to be catalogued, 
and criticised, and have one’s name in print—to have it published 
in a tongue unheard of, uninvented, when the grave closed over 
his remains! How humbling must it be to those who covet 
posthumous celebrity, to know that he whose friends could 
squander talent upon talent, in “ spicery and balm and myrrh ;”’ 
in sweet unguents and costly condiments, must now beghis 
pitiful pennyworth of antiseptic camphor of the British senate ! 

Yet such, and no better, is the hope of all who have never 
sought the durable riches, and righteousness of God’s word! 
The Christian only has a good hope; and it is through grace, 
that he has it—the grace of God which bringeth salvation, and 
which has now in the fulness of its glory risen upon all men, 
teaching us to deny ungodliness, and worldly lusts, and to live 
soberly, righteously, and godly, in this present evil world. 

We have just passed through the Egyptian Saloon ; and have 
seen the stature, and the bearing, and the stalwart might of her 
living princes of long-past ages. But what are they, dead? 
A tibia and fibula, two or three ribs, a bony foot, part of the back 
and pelvis, and a fragment of cere-cloth, brittle as tinder, and 
mouldy with the vapours of the charnel-house—and all is told ! 
And close beside them, a few rude battens of sycamore pinned 
with wooden pegs, and fitted on a plain deal case, make up the 
only relics of his coffin—the coffin of the Osirian king, Menkaré ! 

Softly ! Softly! Let the presences that throng the room, move 
like shadows as they pass these royal bones; and let the curious 
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antiquary, poised on tip-toe, hold his breath, as he reads upon 
the coffin-lid “ Osirian king Men-ka-ré of eternal life, born of 
heaven, engendered of Netpe * * * * * having extended 
thy mother Netpe over thee, may they watch over thy rest in 
heaven, and manifest thee to the God, chastiser of thine enemies 
—king Men-ka-ré, of eternal life.” 

"Tis a cruel thing to question hoary hairs. Days should speak, 
and the multitude of years should teach wisdom. And so, an- 
tiquity has seldom been discredited, though great and many are 
its blunders and its fallacies. Not one syllable of poor Menkaré’s 
name is on that wooden chest. And if it were, we know not who 
he was, for no such monarch is mentioned by the oldest of our 
accredited writers upon Egypt. Nay, but says our oracle, he 
was ‘‘the Mycerinus of the Greeks, successor of Saophis Il, and 
builder of the third pyramid.” 

But the Muxecivoc of Herodotus was the son of Cheops; and 


the nephew, and immediate successor of Cephrenes.* 


Probably 
he built the third pyramid, though this is doubted, even by 
Herodotus himself, and denied by Diodorus, Strabo, and Pliny. 
Nor does one of all these authorities, even, hint that he was 
buried in it. Diodorus says that he died before its completion ;> 
and though his name was written upon one of its faces, that it 
was raised, in common with all the others, for the wives of their 
respective builders. 

Mycerinus was a worthless king, though by attending to the 
outward forms of religion, he obtained a name for piety, restored 
liberty to his subjects, opened the temples closed by his pre- 
decessors, and re-established the worship of the gods in all its 
hideous glory. But in this, it seems, he was unlucky, since fate 
had purposed otherwise; and the capricious Oracle threatened 
him with death for this poor attempt to do his best. He died 
however in “ the odor of sanctity,’’ and was coffined by his grateful 
subjects with unusual splendour. Why, then, amongst “the 
back, the pelvis, and the legs,” of this worn-out anatomy, do we 
see the fragment of ‘‘ a woollen wrapper,’ since, says Herodotus, 
‘*it was profane to be buried in woollen garments ?”’ 

But crane your neck, kind friend, and for yourself read this 
legend on the coffin-lid. Go carefully over its “‘ two perpendicular 
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lines of hieroglyphics,’’—those five characters, twice repeated, 
which are enclosed in what the learned call cartouches, rings fore- 
shortened into ovals, and always associated with the names and 
titles of royalty. Interpreted as letters, they are the equivalents 
of R.M.K.K.K.; of which you may make Mycerinus, if you can. 
But they are not /effers at all: the characters over the cartouche, 
prove them, according to the recognized principles of interpre- 
tation, to be symbols, and not letters, expressing not the name, 
but the fifles of the defunct—“ the Osirian King, sun of accepted 
offerings, of eternal life!’ The only proof, in fact, that they 
relate to Mycerinus, is the total absence of his name! 

Yet are these bones the relics of some great one of the earth,— 
perhaps, of royalty itself. Come wealth, and worldliness,—come , 
pride and prudery, and look upon the stark and bony toes of that 
gigantic foot—the skull-like concavity of that crumbling pelvis! 
Come, look; and listen to the silly, superficial comments of the 
curious visitor, and then go home to weigh the truth of that 
important distich — 


* Wealth spent on tombs is pitifully spent, 
A man's good name is his best monument.” 


JEPHTHAH’S VOW, 

Ir has been supposed that Jephthah actually slew his daugh- 
ter in sacrifice, instead of having devoted her to a single life, in 
the service of the Lord; which is the true sense. 

This mistake has arisen from our translators having rendered 
the vaw in the latter clause of Judges xi. 31, conjunctively, instead 
of disjunctively. 

Thus the passage stands in our English version: ‘‘ Whatsoever 
cometh forth of the doors of my house to meet me when I return 
in peace from the children of Ammon shall surely be the Lord's, 
AND I will offer it up for a burnt offering.”’ Whereas it ought 
to stand, ‘‘ Whatsoever cometh forth of the doors of my house to 
meet me when I return in peace from the children of Ammon shall 
surely be the Lords on I will offer it up for a burnt offering.” 
That is, if it be a person, therefore not a fit subject for sacrifice, 
that person shall be dedicated to Gop; but if it be a beast, I 
will then offer it up in sacrifice. 
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The sense of the passsage is perfectly obvious, with this cor- 
rection, to any one reading the whole story. 

Jephthah had this one only daughter, and had no other suc- 
cessor. But on her being thus unexpectedly devoted to a single 
life, her father’s family became extinct. 

Hence the grief exhibited both by Jephthah and his daughter, 
Nevertheless, that the name of this great chief, who had wrought 
so signal a deliverance, might be held in everlasting remem- 
brance, the daughters of Israel established a festival four days in 


the year, in commemoration of Jephthah and his daughter.— 
Biblical Fragments. 


JOBS SACRIFICE. 


In Job’s sacrifice for his sons (chap. i. 5,) the Vulgate says, 
Ne peccaverint filii mei et benedixerint Deo in cordibus suis. 
‘‘ Lest my sons should have sinned, and blessed God in their 
hearts.’”’ In order to avoid this contradiction, our translators 
have most unwarrantably rendered the word blessing by that of 
cursing ; whereas, in truth, the whole would have been set to 
rights, had they attended to the disjunctive, instead of conjunc- 
tive sense of vau, whenever the two clauses of the sentence con- 
sist of opposite propositions. It would then read, ‘ Lest my 
sons should have sinned, nor blessed God in their hearts ; which 
is the true reading.— /bid, 


WATCH. 


Wuen we are alone, we have our thoughts to watch; in the 
family, our tempers; and in company, our tongues. 


JUDGING OTHERS. 
Tuere is no readier way for a man to bring his own worth 
into question, than by endeavoring to detract from the worth of 
others, —TiLLorson. 


HUMILITY. 
Gop humbles men in this life that he may exalt them for ever ; 
but Satan exalts men in this life that he may cast them down for 
eternity. 
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THE GREAT WATERS, 


I never look on the sea, without wonder and admiration. | 
have surveyed it in England, Scotland, and Ireland, where the 
Atlantic rolls its waves in majestic course. Every where the 
interest first excited is maintained. Often when I have been on 
horseback, and ascending a hill, have caught a distant view of 
the ocean, I have been unusually excited at the splendid scene. 
Visitors at the sea-side pass hours in the day watching the waves, 
which dash and die upon the shore. Well may it be styled by 
the Psalmist, “‘ The mighty waters,”—mighty indeed! bearing on 
the surface, vessels of various burthen from the wherry to the 
gigantic ship of war, the instrument of carnage, desolation, and 
death. 

The magnitude of the ocean first excites our attention. Buffon 
supposed the surface of the globe to be equally divided between 
land and water. According to subsequent observations, the 
surface of the sea, is to the land as three to one. It is still more 
difficult to ascertain the depth, than the superficies, of the ocean. 
Beyond a certain depth it has been found unfathomable. It has 
never been actually sounded above a mile and sixty six feet. The 
various appearances of the sea are owing to accidental causes. 
The Arabian gulph, for instance, is said to be red from the color of 
the sand and weeds at the bottom. The sea is also affected by the 
wind and sun; while the clouds that pass over it, communicate their 
various and fleeting colors. When the sun shines, it is green or 
blue ; when it gleams through a fog, it is yellow: near the north 
pole it appears black ; and in the torrid zone it appears brown ; 
sometimes it assumes a luminous appearance. These changes 
remind us of the aspect of human life, which has been often com- 
pared to the sea: sometimes it flatters with its smiles, and at 
others, terrifies by its frowns. Now it is pleasant and fascinating : 
again, it is comfortless and wretched. They who seek happiness 
in the world are always disappointed. The sea has slain its 
thousands ; the world its tens of thousands. The morning of 
life may be calm, and yet to day may terminate in a storm ! 

When young life's journey I began, 

The glittering prospect charm’d my eyes ; 
I saw along the extended plain, 

Joy after joy successive rise. 
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But soon I found ’twas all a dream ; 

And learn'd the fond pursuit to shun, 
Where few can reach their purposed aim, 
And thousands daily are undone. 


The magnificence of the ocean leads the pious, contemplative 


mind to the adorable Creator, of whom it is said, in the sublime 
language of the Prophet, ‘‘ He hath measured the waters in the 


hollow of his hand,” (/saiah xl. 12.) Let its foaming billows 
rage ever so furiously, He can calm them in a moment, as the 
Saviour did the storm on the lake of Gennesareth, when He arose 
and hushed it into silence, saying, ‘‘ Peace, be still!’ So he can 
allay the stormy troubles of life, and restore peace to the anxious, 
disquieted mind. 

The sea has three kinds of motion. The undulation occasioned 
by the wind, which is entirely confined to the surface; for the 
bottom even in the most violent storms, remains perfectly 
tranquil. The second kind of motion is the constant tendency 
of the water towards the west—a motion which has never been 
satisfactorily explained. The third motion of the sea, is the tide, 
which is a regular swell of the ocean once every twelve hours, 
owing, according to the general belief, to the attraction of the 
moon. The continued motion of the sea, pictures the restless state 
of the world. Occupied in different pursuits, tossed about by 
various discordant passions and propensities, men have no rest 
day nor night. Their very dreams often partake of the agitating 
events of the day. There is no rest but in God. The soul re- 
posing on His power, mercy and faithfulness, finds peace and 
joy—peace which passeth all understanding, and joy which the 
world cannot take away. 

The ocean is full of inhabitants. Therein are “ things 
creeping innumerable; both small and great beasts, or living 
creatures. There go the ships; there is that Leviathan, whom 
Thou hast made to play therein,” (Psalm civ. 25.) According 
to Linnaeus, there are about four hundred species of fishes of 
which we have some knowledge ; but those which are unknown, 
are supposed to be far greater. The multiplication of fishes is 
immense. Amongst the monsters of the vast deep, are the 
whale, the shark, &c., of which natural history furnishes many 
interesting particulars, to which I must refer the reader. 

TJ 
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In like manner the world abounds with an immense number of 
inhabitants, different in their complexions, customs, habits, and 
dispositions. Amongst these, we see the crafty, the cunning, the 
deceitful ; the proud, the haughty, the arrogant; the passionate 
the furious, the revengeful. Some are sharks that prey upon 
others, and seek to devour and to destroy. Some are noble, 
generous, and humane. Here we see one with the benevolence 
of a Howard, commiserating the misery of his fellows, and at.the 
expense of comfort and property, and even of life, contributing 
to their relief: and there we see a Bonner, a Jefferies, an Alva, 
delighting in blood! History furnishes striking illustrations of 
these remarks. Blessed be God! there are in the ocean of life, 
men for piety, disinterestedness, and love of their species, eminently 
renowned ; and while we sigh over the actions of the destroyers 
of the human race, we can rejoice in patriotic kings like Alfred, 
and zealous Apostles like Paul, and laborious ministers of the 
Gospel, like Whitefield and Wesley ; and devoted missionaries, 
like Carey, and Martyn, and Brainerd, and Williams, who counted 
not their lives dear that they might save souls from death, and 
finish they course with joy. 

The conduct of numbers in this great ocean of life is truly 
affecting : see how thoughtlessly they rush into the net spread for 
them ! 


** Madly attempt the infernal gate, 
And force their passage to the flames.’’ 


They violate the laws of God and man; they disregard the 
invitations of Divine mercy ; they deafen their ears to the remon- 
strances of conscience, and of God. 

The navigation of the sea is wonderful. There go the ships of 
war and of commerce ; objects at which we gaze with interest and 
delizht. Perhaps there is scarcely a more beautiful illustration 
of the majestic course of a Christian, than the sight of a 
vessel full masted, impelled by a favorable gale, and just on the 
point of entering the port. Such an application of the circum- 
stances is indeed critically exact. The figure employed in that 
beautiful text, *‘ The love of Christ consfraineth us,’ is borrowed 
from a scene like this—a vessel under press of canvass, borne 
forward gently, but irresistibly to her desired haven. How joy- 
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ful are the sailors at the termination of their toils and anxieties ! 
The chorus which they raise speaks their delight. It reminds us 
of the Christian as he enters the harbor of eternal felicity. He 
has braved the storms and hurricanes of life ; he has escaped the 
rocks of danger, and the whirlpools of temptation and sin. 
Angels throng the shore to welcome his arrival, and he lands in 
the regions of peace, and holiness, and joy. 

The ocean, as the medium of commerce, introduces distant and 
far separated nations, to each other, who, otherwise, would have 
remained unknown. In the year 1828, Great Britain and Ireland, 
employed annually 24,000 merchant vessels, exclusive of numerous 
foreign ships. All the other trading vessels in the world do not 
equal in number those which belong to Great Britain and her 
dependencies. The intercourse is thus reciprocal, and the mutual 
advantages extensive. Vessels that have carried death and de- 
struction, have likewise conveyed to distant lands the heralds of 
salvation, bearing the proclamation of mercy and pardon; thus 
knowledge has been diffused, ignorance has been dethroned, 
idolatry has fallen, sinners have been converted, and God has 
been glorified. 

How many delightful associations are connected with a sight of 
the great waters! We call to mind Columbus exploring the new 
world; we think of the Spanish Armada, frustrated in its 
ungodly purpose; we look on the Sea of Gennesareth, the 
Redeemer and his disciples in the vessel, tossed to and fro by 
the raging billows ; we behold Pharoah and his host attempting 
to pass through the Red sea, punished for their obduracy and 
temerity, and the victorious Israelites conducted safely through : 
At length, we are borne on the wings of contemplation to those 
holy, happy regions, where shines in all its splendour the new 
Jerusalem, coming down from God out of heaven,—where there is 
‘‘no more sea ’’—where there are no tumultuous passions—no 
raging, mischievous, inhabitants—no billows of affliction and 
calamity—no estrangement or separation by distance, of the loving 
and beloved, nothing to disturb or distress the mind, now for 
ever happy in the enjoyment of God. ‘“ There the wicked cease 
from troubling, there the weary are at rest.” 

Every object in nature is capable of inprovement. The sight 
of a rock introduces us to the Rock of ages: the view of a hill, to 
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Mount Zion—the beautiful for situation—the joy of the whole 
earth. 
From night to day, from day to night, 
The dawning and the dying light, 
Lectures of heavenly wisdom read : 
With silent eloquence they raise 
Our thoughts to our Creator's praise, 
And neither sound nor language need. 


Penryn. R. 


ANCIENT TOMBS. 


Our Frontispiece represents a singular and interesting tomb 
near the ancient city of Telmessus, thus described by a recent 
traveller— 

“Taking our boat, we rowed to a tomb standing in the sea, 
and nearly surrounded by morass, the reeds and rushes obscuring 
it from view except to those approaching it from seaward. It is 
composed of but two immense blocks of stone; the lower, 
square, with ends cut to resemble panels, the upper forming a 
roof, in shape like an inverted boat, the side and keel being 
ornamented with bas reliefs now considerably weather-worn.” 

The excavated tombs seen in the back ground, will naturally 
recall to mind the astonishing rock sepulchres of Petra, so fully 
described by Laborde, and commented on by Dr. Keith, in his 
work on the Fulfilment of Prophecy. They afford also a singular 
illustration of that principle which led the kings and counsellors 
of the earth, amongst the ancients, to “‘ build desolate places for 


themselves,” (Job iii. 14,) sparing no cost or labor on these 
structures. 


BOOK-PRAYER AND HEART-PRAYER. 


Arcusisnop Secker, when laid on his couch with a broken 
thigh, was visited at Lambeth by Mr. Talbot, vicar of St. Giles, 
Reading, who had lived in great intimacy with him, and received 
his preferment from him. ‘ You will pray with me Talbot?” 
said the archbishop, during this interview. Mr. Talbot rose and 


went to look fora prayer-book. ‘‘ That is not what I want now,” 
said the dying prelate, “ kneel down by me and pray for me in 
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the way I know you are used to do.”” With this command 
the zealous man of God readily complied, and prayed earnestly 
from his heart for his dying friend whom he saw no more.—Life 
of Countess of Huntingdon. 


THE GOD AND THE SAGE.* 

Tue testimony of an enemy, or of an indifferent person, we 
are apt to reckon the best evidence of the goodness of any cause. 
Which of these characters Rousseau merits with regard to 
Christianity, must be left to be determined by those who are best 
acquainted with his works. At all events, we believe we may 
acquit that ingenious writer of any prejudice in favor of Revela- 
tion. The following passage, therefore, of his work, intituled 
‘‘ Emilius,”” must be deemed an impartial testimony to the truth 
of Christianity, and the Divinity of its Author, at the same time 
that it contains a very amiable representation of both. 

- T will confess that the majesty of the Scriptures strikes me 
with admiration, as the purity of the gospel hath its influence on 
my heart’ Peruse the works of our philosophers with all their 
pomp of diction: how mean, how contemptible are they, com- 
pared with the Scriptures! Is it possible that a book, at once so 
simple and sublime, should be merely the work of man? Is it 
possible that the Sacred Personage, whose history it contains, 
should be himself a mere man? Do we find that he assumed the 
tone of an enthusiast or ambitious sectary? What sweetness, 
what purity in his manners! what an affecting gracefulness in _ 
his delivery! what sublimity in his maxims! what profound 
wisdom in his discourses! what presence of mind, what subtlety, 
what truth in his replies! how great the command over his 
passions! Where is the man, where is the philosopher, who 
could so live, and so die, without weakness, and without ostenta- 
tion? When Plato described his imaginary good man loaded 
with all the shame of guilt, yet meriting the highest rewards of 
virtue, he described exactly the character of Jesus Christ: the 


that many have not seen it. Though we attach little importance to the testi- 
mony of Rousseau, who in the worst sense could be all things to all men, the 
parallel is in itself so well drawn, that we make no apology for its introduc- 
tion. — Ed. 


resemblance was so striking, that all the fathers perceived it. | 
* Although this paper may not be new to all our readers, we are persuaded | 
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“What prepossession, what blindness must it be, to compare 
the son of Sophroniscus to the Son of Mary? What an infinite 
disproportion there is between them! Socrates dying without 
pain or ignominy, easily supported his character to the last: and 
if his death, however easy, had not crowned his life, it might 
have been doubted whether Socrates, with all his wisdom, was 
anything more than a vain sophist. He invented, it is said, the 
theory of morals. Others, however, had before put them in 
practice; he had only to say what they had done, and reduce 
their examples to precepts. Aristides had been just, before 
Socrates defined justice ; Leonidas gave up his life for his coun- 
try, before Socrates declared patriotism to be a duty ; the Spartans 
were sober people, before Socrates recommended sobriety ; before 
he had even defined virtue, Greece abounded in virtuous men. 
But where could Jesus learn among his compatriots, that pure 
and sublime morality of which he only hath given us in both 
precept and example. The greatest wisdom was made known 
amidst the most bigotted fanaticism, and the simplicity of the 
most heroic virtues did honor to the vilest people on the earth. 
The death of Socrates, peacefully philosophizing with his friends, 
appears the most agreeable that could be wished for; that of 


_ Jesus, expiring in the midst of agonizing pains, abased, insulted, 


cursed by a whole nation, is the most horrible that could be 
found. Socrates, in receiving the cup of poison, blessed, indeed, 
the weeping executioner who administered it; but Jesus, in the 
midst of excruciating tortures, prayed for his merciless tor- 
mentors. Yes, if the life and death of Socrates are those of a 
Sage, the life and death of Jesus are those of a God! Shall we 
suppose the evangelic history a mere fiction? indeed, my friend, 
it bears not the marks of fiction: on the contrary, the history of 
Socrates, which nobody presumes to doubt, is not so well 
attested as that of Jesus Christ. Such a supposition, in fact, 
only shifts the difficulty without removing it: it is more incon- 
ceivable that a number of persons should agree to write such a 
history, than that one only should furnish the subject of it. The 
Jewish authors were incapable of the diction, and strangers to 
the morality contained insthe gospel ; the marks of whose truth 
are so striking and inimitable, that the inventor would be a more 
astonishing character than the hero.” 
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ANECDOTE OF BISHOP HURD. 

Tue venerable Dr. Hurd, Bishop of Worcester, being in the 
habit of preaching frequently, had observed a poor man remark- 
ably attentive, and made him some little present. After a while 
he missed his humble auditor, and meeting him, said, “‘ John, 
how is it that I do not see you in the aisle as usual?”” John with 
some hesitation, replied, “‘ My lord, I hope you will not be offen- 
ded, and I will tell you the truth. I went the other day to hear 
the methodists, and I understand their plain words so much 
better, that I have attended them ever since.’’ The bishop put 
his hand into his pocket and gave him a guinea, with words to 
this effect, ‘God bless you, and go where you can receive the 
greatest profit to your soul.’”’— Life of Countess of Huntingdon. 


Guquirics and Correspondence. 
The Sabbath. 


Dear Sir,—Do you consider it a sinful indulgence on the part of 
a professing Christian, whose time is much occupied during the week, 
to spend any part of the Sabbath day in walking for exercise or re- 


laxation ? Iam, &c. 
Tavistock, 


In matters of this kind much depends on spirit and motive. 
Exercise or relaxation may be good or bad, according to the sense 
attached to these expressions. 

The mind of a Christian may, we believe, be as profitably 
engaged in walking, as in sitting still; and enjoy equal benefit in 
communion with God abroad as at home. 

Such exercise or relaxation must not, however, interfere in any 
way with the command of God to keep holy the Sabbath day, or 
prevent attendance on the means of grace. Neglect of the pub- 
lic worship of God lies at the root of indifference, scepticism, 
infidelity, crime, and everlasting ruin. 

Children of Pious Parents. 
| Strx,—Will you, or one of your valuable correspondents, favor me 
with an explanation of Pror. xxii. 6, it having been argued that the 
children of pious parents, who have been brought up in the paths of 
virtue, have turned out in some cases even murderers. 
Yours truly, E. 
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Although nothing but the grace of God can keep us from 
falling away into gross sins, we believe that in most instances 
where the children of pious parents have departed from the paths 
of virtue, there has been something wrong in their training. In 
many cases the parent’s life has been at variance with his pro- 
fession, and the child has made his election in favor of the 
former. In others, prayer has taken the place of discipline, or 
discipline the place of prayer, instead of their having been scrip- 
turally blended. At all events our duty is plainly enjoined, and 
if followed out, we shall be clear from the blood of those confided 
to our teaching. If we must take the declaration contained in 
this text, in an absolute and unconditional sense, we should say 
that the very fact of such a departure from the paths of rectitude, 
proves that the child has not been trained in the right way. 


Alexander the Coppersmith. 
Dear Str,—I should feel much obliged if you would explain 
2 Tim. iv. 14. I may be wrong, but it does not to me seem to breathe 
that spirit of forgiveness and love to all men, so strongly inculcated by 
the apostle; for if Alexander were rewarded according to his works, and 
his works were evil; could he be rewarded with good ? 


Yours very respectfully, Jessie. 


Doddridge paraphrases it as a prediction, rather than an im- 


-precation; but allows that it may be taken in the latter sense, 


in which case he understands it to mean that the offender might 
“be so animadverted upon, as to prevent the contagion of his 


bad example from spreading in the church, and bring him to 
repentance and reformation.” 


— 


-_ 


Saul’s Conversion. 

Sir,—Will you, or any of your numerous correspondents, reconcile 
the following seeming contradiction, Im Acts ix. 7, St. Luke, in 
giving an account of St. Paul’s conversion says, “The men which 
journeyed with him stood ‘speechless, hearing a voice, but seeing no | 
man ;"" but in Acts xxii. 9, St. Paul’s own account of the transaction is 
thus given—** They that were with me saw indeed the light, and were 
afraid ; but they heard not the voice of him that spake to me.”’ 

A full explanation of the foregoing passages will extremely oblige, 


Yours sincerely, AVENILLIE. 


| 
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In the first of these texts, the men are represented as hearing 
a voice or sound merely; and in the second, it is intimated that 
they did not recognize it as the voice of Christ speaking to Saul. 

It should be borne in mind also, that the object of St. Luke 
was simply to record the facts of this miraculous conversion, for 
the use of the church in after ages; whilst that of Paul, in chap- 
ter xxii, was to vindicate his call and mission before his bitterest 
enemies. To do this, he brings forward all the circumstantial and 
collateral evidence he possesses, citing in the first instance the 
testimony of the high priests and elders to his journey to Damas- 
cus; and then that of his companions to the heavenly vision— 
the excessive light which accompanied it, and the terror it created 
amongst them. There were those amongst his hearers, probably, 
who could speak to these facts; but farther than this they could 
not go, as the call was a special call, addressed to Saul only, and 
unintelligible to them. He seems, therefore, to use this expres- 
sion apologetically, as if he would say, ‘* Had my companions 
understood who it was that spoke to me, or the subject of his 
message, the chain of their evidence would have been complete. 
As it is, I have brought their testimony as near as possible to 
the climax of my argument.” 

The man in Christ. 

Dear Sir,—Will you be so kind as to give me the meaning of 

2 Cor. xii. 2,3? Of what man does the apostle speak ? 
Yours respectfully, M. E. 


That Paul is speaking of himself, seems evident from the whole 
scope of the passage. Indeed the terms of the narrative will 
apply to no one else. 


- 


Delegated gods. 


Sir,—Will you kindly explain to me the meaning of the word 
‘* gods,’’ in Psalm |xxxii, verses 1 and 6. 
I am, respected Sir, 
Your young Friend, B. 


Judges and potentates are in the first of these verses called 
“ gods,” from their godlike office or character. Jehovah is else- 
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where described as King of kings and Lord of lords, and he is 
here represented as the Judge of judges. In Exodus xxi. 6, the 
word, translated ‘‘ judges,” signifies “ gods’’ in the original. 

A somewhat larger import appears to attach to the word, as 
employed in verse 6. Our Saviour applies it in John x. 33—36, 
to those ‘“‘ unto whom the word of God came.—”’ His vicegerents 
and locum tenentes of whatever grade, and possibly to all whom 
he had dignified and elevated by making them the recipients 
of his word and will. 


Condemnation, 
Dear Sin,—Will you have the kindness to inform me if eternal 
condemnation is meant by the word damnation, in 1 Tim, v. 12? 
ELLA. 


There can be little doubt that those who “‘ wax wanton against 
Christ,”” and “ cast off their first faith,” or, in other words, re- 
nounce the gospel, will receive eternal condemnation unless they 
subsequently “‘ repent and do their first works,” 


Sin unto death. 
Dear Sir,—Will you favor me with an explanation, through your 
pages, of 1 John vy. 16, 17? Yours faithfully, 
J. E. N. 


The “sin unto death,” here referred to, is blasphemy against 
the Holy Ghost; a determined rejection of God's only method of 
salvation. As the Holy Spirit, only, can change the heart, there 
can be no hope for the sinner while he persists in denying his 
Godhead, blaspheming his name, and doing despite to the 
promptings of his grace. 


THE OUTER WORLD. 


Phonography and Phonotypy.—The extensive diffusion of the prin- 
ciples of Phonetic writing during the past year, is shown by the follow- 
ing summary. The corresponding society has increased to 830 mem- 
bers. Phonography has been introduced into above 100 cities and towns 
in Great Britain, in some of which, several hundred persons have been 
taught the art, many of whom are now engaged in extending its advan- 
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tages to others. 370 lectures have been delivered, the average atten- 
dance at which is about 200, so that the system has been explained to 
74,000 persons. The number of pupils taught privately, and in the 
various public classes, amounts to 10,106. In addition to this number, 
many persons have acquired a knowledge of the art from books in 
places not visited by any lecturers. Phonography has been introduced 
into 40 educational establishments and colleges, where it is, in many 
cases, continued as a general branch of instruction. Ten gentlemen 
are professionally engaged in lecturing and teaching, and devote their 
whole time to this work; five others lecture and teach occasionally. 
In many instances, also, members of the corresponding society have 
given lectures and formed classes in their respective localities. 51 
ever-circulating Phonographic Magazines have been established. In 
the United States, the reform is ably maintained by Mr. S. P. Andrews, 
and several other teachers. But the most important event of the past 
year is, doubtless, the commencement of Phonetic Printing. 

This statement of the progress of a new art, which aims at nothing 
less than the entire reformation of the present modes of writing and 
printing, will be sufficient to awaken in the minds of our readers 
some degree of interest on the subject. Phonography, as its name 
implies, is the art of writing down sounds; Phonotypy, the art of 
‘representing or symbolizing them. We have hitherto been accustomed 
to suppose, that_writing and printing, as at present practised, achieve 
both of these ends; but, in this, the advocates of the present system, 
assure us we are very much mistaken. 

In Phonography, as in most other novelties of the day, there is a 
mixture of good and bad, owing to that very common infirmity of 
human nature, which induces the inventor of a system to ride his 
hobby to death. Cold water, for example, is a good thing; but Hy- 
dropathy, a very bad one. Phrenology, even, may have a modicum of 
truth in it, but is rendered highly absurd and dangerous by the head- 
long zeal of most of its abettors. Just so it appears to be with Pho- 
noyraphy. As a system of short hand, it is decidedly good; whilst as 
aiming at the overthrow of our present orthography, it has much in it 
that is equally gratuitous and absurd. It is, in fact, a laborious, 
complicated, and mystic method of bad spelling; a system of reading 
made uneasy; of typography bewitched. 

We do not, to use a seasonable phrase, consider its preamble to be 
made good. It proceeds upon the assumption, that our alphabet does not 
contain letters capable of expressing all the sounds in the English 
language, and that, consequently, more signs are wanted, in order to 
spell words correctly. And in the second place, it supposes that the 
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pronunciation of every word is fixed and invariable, or at all events 
determinable by a certain immutable standard. 

Now, we think, that both these positions are wrong. We should 
be more inclined, if our object were really to simplify the English 
tongue, to dispense with some of the letters of our present alphabet, 
than to add to their number. What, for example, is the use of our 
letter c, an innovation unwarranted by our earlier and more classical 
alphabets. The old greek aspirate might also take the place of h; and 
¢, a mere shadow without its usual suffix m, could well be spared; 
while our y, or long i, could be represented by the duplication of the 
latter sign. Our own opinion may be singular upon the subject, but 
we believe the Hebrew language to have been communicated to man- 
kind by a direct revelation from God himself. But whether so or not, 
it was unquestionably honored as the medium of communication by 
the Great Author of the Scriptures, and as such, we think, ought to 
be considered as the perfect original of all other tongues. But in this 
wonderfal language the very vowels are dispensed with —a plain proof 
that the longest alphabet is not necessarily the best, and that the sound 
6f a word is not of paramount importance. 

We have no objection to see our present orthography reformed to a 
reasonable extent ; but, we think, this might be very well done without 


; the cumbrous and complicated machinery of the system under notice. 


Where superfluous letters are used, we should not object to see them 
cut off; and anomalies in spelling might be very easily remedied, 
without the entire subversion of the alphabet. But to attempt to give 
the critically-accurate pronunciation of a word which is differently 
enunciated in every county in England, to say nothing of other coun- 
tries, appears ridiculous and impracticable. We very much doubt, 
indeed, if the inventor of this system, and his London friends, would 
spell the very simple word Bath alike, if they attempted to follow the 
sound. We should say too, that as the dialect of Somersetshire is not 
considered by many of our Londoners as remarkable for its purity, 
large proportion of his “ Fonotipic corrispundunce”’ would require 
retransiation before its issue in the great Metropolis. We perceive, 
from the specimen obligingly forwarded to us, that a “‘ Fonotipic Bibul” 
is in the press. May we ask how the untranslated words are to be 
spelled, as we have never yet met with two Hebrew scholars who 
could agree upon the subject? Notwithstanding all that has been done 
by our most eminent Hebraists, we fear that the exact pronunciation of 
the language is for ever lost, so that it must still remain inviolate, 
notwithstanding the gigantic strides of the Ritin and Printin Reforma- 
shun Sosieti. 
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Brighton. 


POETRY. 
THE EARLY CALLED. 


The bridal wreath which graced thy brow ° 


Has faded in its bloom, 
And the dark cypress waveth now 

In sadness o'er thy tomb ; | 
With tearful eyes we mourn for thee : 
But thou from earthly grief art free. 


We miss thy bright and lovely smile— 
Thy calm and gentle tone— | 
Thine artless mien so free from guile— 
Thy sympathy, which shone 

With such « soft and hallowed ray 

As almost charmed our griefs away. 

In life’s fair morning didst thon fade 
Like spring’s first stainless flower ; 

No fearful storm, or passing shade, 
Darkened life’s closing hour ; 

Midst drooping hopes and health's decline 


The peace which Christ imparts was thine. 


Desolate is the home, bereft 

Of thy sweet love and care, 
Yet have thy gentle virtues left 

A softened radiance there ; | 
Bright is thy memory! oh! that we 
With ardent steps may follow thee. 


Though death may for a season sever 
The fondest ties of love, 


Hearts linked in Christ, are linked for ever, 


And we shall meet above, 
Where golden harps in concert swell, 
But never strike the note, farewell. 
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H. M. W. 


> Bee “ Bridal Wishes,” Youths’ Magasine, 1844, page 322. 
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Poetry. 


THE DEPARTED. 


ANp is it so, that I have lost from earth 
The valued friend of many a smiling year ? 
A friend of kindness, piety, and worth, 
With whom my spirit held communion dear ? 


Yes, she is gone! gone when her morning sun 
Was brightly beaming from a sky serene ; 
Her race, as wife and mother, scarce begun, 
When sudden darkness quenched the lovely scene. 


But, hush! let every grief be put to flight, 

Wise are thy counsels, Lord! thy work is love ! 
Her sun has set not in the shades of niglft, 

It rises brighter in the realms above. 


Sweet was the promise which thy parting rays 
Beam‘d on the sight of those who loved thee best ; 
Long after thou hast sunk, the heavenly blaze 
Shall shed soft comfort o’er each wounded breast. 


O may we view the steady, even path, 
Which marked thy progress to eternal day ; 
Thy life of faith, thy holy, happy death, 
And keep, by grace divine, the shining way. 
And thou, blest spirit! rest: “twere cruel love, 
To wish thee back to sorrow, pain, and woe ; 
No, let my friend the full enjoyments prove, 
Which angels taste, which ransom’d myriads know. 


For thou hast safely pass’d death’s awful shade, 

Nor dark the vale, nor dangerous was the way ; 
Jehovah was thy light, thy present aid, 

Thy guide, thy friend, thy guardian, and thy stay. 
My God, I thank thee for the gentle band, 

Which knit her soul in union with my own ; 
Unbroken may we find it in that land, 

Where “ parting accents are a sound unknown.”’ 


There, may its silken cords our spirits bind, 
In everlasting love, in union sweet ; 

While, in Jehovah’s praise for ever join’d, 
We cast our crowns before Immanuel’s feet. 
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GEMS FROM BYROM. 
Unwilling Obedience. 
He that does good with an unwilling mind, 
Does that to which he is not well inclined : 


"Twill be reward sufficient for the fact, 
If God shall pardon his obedient act. 


** As he thinketh in his heart, so is he.” 


Think, and be careful what thou art within, 
For there is sin, in the desire of sin ; 

Think, and be thankful in a different case, 
For there is grace, in the desire of grace. 


To-morrow. 


If gold be offered thee, thou dost not say 

‘“« To-morrow I will take it;” but, *‘ to-day.” 
Salvation offered, why art thou so cool, 

To let thyself become to-morrow’s fool? 


Hypocrites. 


Hypocrites in religion form a plan 

That makes them hateful both to God and man ; 
By seeming zeal, they lose the world’s esteem ; 
And God’s, because they are not what they seem. 


Revelation. 


To own a God who does not speak to men, 
Is first to own, and then disown again ; 

Of all idolatry, the total sum 

Is having gods that are both deaf and dumb. 


Preaching. 


The specious sermons of a learned man 

Are little else but flashes in the pan ; 

The mere haranguing upon what they call 

Morality, is powder without ball ; 

But he who preaches with a Christian grace 

Fires at our vices, and the shot takes place. 
Love and Learning. 

Without offence to authors, far above 

Ten men of learning, is one man of love. 


432 Poetry. 


HOW TO READ THE BIBLE, 


To hear the words of Scripture, or to read 
With good effect, requires a threefold heed ; 
If incomplete, it only can produce 

Hearings and readings of no sort of use. 


The first, 
Intention ; 


or a fixed design 
To learn the truth concerning things divine ; 
If previous disposition be not good, 
How shall a serious point be understood ? 
The next, 
Attention ; 


not the outward part, 
But the fair listening of an honest heart : 
Sound may, and figure, strike the ear and eye, 
But sense and meaning to the mind apply. 


The last, 
Retention ; 
or the keeping pure 
From hurtful mixtures what is clear and sure ; 
In vain the purpose and the pains have been, 
To gain a good if not secured within.— Byrom. 


DARE QUAM ACCIPERE. 


See! how those worlds that roll afar, 
Serenely beam on one another! 

There nowhere burns a sun or star 
But helps to cheer some darker brother. 


Would’st thou, O! man, be good and wise ? 
Share thus thy light among thy neighbours ; 
In giving—not in hoarding—lies 
The truest meed of learning's labors. 
Phonotypic Journal. 
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YOUTHS’ MAGAZINE: 


EVANGELICAL MISCELLANY. 


OCTOBER, 1845. 


TO MY DORMOUSE, 


(In his cage.) 

Rovunp, and round, and round again! 

Merry little ranger! 
In that wiry prison pent, 
Though thy lonely day be spent, 
Thou art happy and content, 
—Wanting other solacement— 

To be free from danger. 


Would that mortals knew so well 
How to prize the blessing! 
—Fainting, though the fervid sky 
Whispers that their Rock is High; 
And, when Faith forbids to fly, 
Restless, with a Helper nigh 
Needful strength possessing. 


Be thy life one giddy whirl— 

Be thy travel bootless— 
Yet, vain man who would be wise, 
Little need thy toil despise, 
Whilst a like pursuit he plies, 
Wasting all his energies 

On a round as fruitless. 
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To my Dormouse. 


Cling and swing, and rattle on, 
Blithe as any mummer! 

Though an exile from thy nest, 

Where the mournful dove finds rest, 

And the fragrant fern is prest 

By the leveret’s beating breast, 
Through the joyous summer. 


Where the grass is high and green— 
Where soft airs are blowing— 
Where the mossy oaks are spread, 
Gemmed with acorns, over head, 
Where thy fellows make their bed, 
Scared by no intrusive tread 
Coming there, or going. 
Care has schooled thee well; for though 
Changed be thy condition— 
Joyous, and at ease thou art, 
Acting patiently thy part, 
Bearing with an honest heart 
All the bondage, and the smart 
Of thy new position. 


Q! for patience liker thine! 

All my path to brighten ; 
Then, though exiled here, indeed, 
And to bonds and toil decreed ; 
God supplying all my need, 
What, thus tended, could I plead 

Toil or bonds to lighten ? 
Now-—that merry game is o’er, 

To thy rest repairing, 

All the luxury of sleep, 

Calm, oblivious, dreamless, deep, 

Will thine o’ertasked senses steep, 

While thy betters wake to weep, 
Doubting or despairing. 
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Fickle, foolish, faithless heart! 
To thy rest returning, 
Canst thou find no sure repose 
Ca'ming life’s tempestuous woes, 
Such as trustful childhood knows, 
When the parent's heart o'erflows, 
For its offspring yearning ? 


Yet the cords of mortal love 
Change or Death may sever— 

But thy God who comforts thee, 

Bids us to His bosom flee, 

And, though dark the waters be, 

Sets us from Fear’s bondage free, 
Fully and for ever! 


THE PARSON'S CHOICE MEMORIES. 
Cuap. X.—Tue Farrurut GRaNpcuILp. 


Ir was in the humble dwelling of a country curate that the 
narrative was told, which I am about to present to the reader. 
It was related by an elderly clergyman, the vicar of a neighbour- 
ing parish; a mild and quiet man, and one to whom we had not 
given the credit for intelligence and piety which he richly 
deserved. He had seldom spoken much at our meetings, and 
was therefore little known in general society. 

Having previously told us that he was span with a little 
history, which might tend to encourage such of our party as 
were too impatient to gather the fruits of their endeavors before 
the period when, by the pleasure of the Almighty, their develop- 
ment was complete —he thus proceeded. 

“‘ We cannot, as ministers, of the Divine word,”’ he said, “ be 
too forcibly impressed with this solemn truth, (and especially 
ought we to bring it to bear upon our minds, when we are 
called upon, as at this present time, to give an account of any 
sweet influences which seem to have proceeded from our ministry,) 
that the regeneration of an individual is a work as much above 
the power of man as the creation of a world; and that, even 
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where man seems to have been most influential in changing and 
reforming an evil nature, he is no more than the pencil in the 
hand of a skilful artist, and has no more merit in effecting the 
glorious work, than belonged to the pencil of Raphael! in the 
development of those brilliant designs for which that delineator 
of angels is so renowned. | 

“It is now more than forty years since I was inducted to my 
present vicarage, by which appointment, as my village is with- 
drawn amid much wild wooded scenery from the busy thorough- 
fare of the world in general, | was made to understand that my 
destiny was a retired life, and that if I desired peace, I must 
endeavor to cultivate such tastes as can be gratified in simple life. 

“One of my principal pleasures at the commencement of my 
ministry, when in the full vigour of my youth, was to explore 
every nook and corner of my parish, which, though not populous, 
extends itself in various directions over a very irregular but rich 
surface. In the warmer seasons I used to take my Testament 
with me on these occasions, and often thus I studied my sermons 
for the ensuing Sunday. 

“‘ Having one Summer morning crossed over a small elevation 
covered with tangled copse wood, I saw on the opposite side 
several neat cottages in the narrow valley below me; these 
cottages were so beautifully interspersed with tall trees, and the 
grass on the banks on each side was so fresh, and there was such 
a singing of birds, and bleating of sheep, together with the merry 
voices of happy children, that I was thoroughly delighted ; and 
extending myself on the grass, under the shadow of a tree, I 
remained there some time, all the while meditating on my text, 
for which I was endeavoring to find parallel and elucidatory 
passages. 

“This hamlet was, I knew, in my parish ; but it was so con- 
veniently near to a neighbouring church, the spire of which 
peeped up from the woods of the opposite bank ; that the in- 
habitants, especially the old and infirm, seldom got the length of 
their own parish church, for which, as I was well assured they 
heard the truth elsewhere, I saw no reason to blame them. 

“Whilst I lay there, meditating on my text, and being drawn 
thereby more and more to the fuller reception of the mighty 
truth which it conveyed, I saw the door of one of the neatest 
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cottages below me opened, and two figures, one old and one 
young, but neither of them tall, proceed from it. They came 
out at the little garden-wicket, and then were hidden from me 
by the trees. These were an aged woman, and a girl of such a 
height as to enable the elder to lean upon her arm. I had al- 
most forgotten them, when I heard steps gently drawing near 
along the path under the edge of the coppice, and a young voice 
repeating some passages of our blessed Saviour’s Sermon on the 
Mount; being from time to time set right by a gentle, feeble 
old voice. 

‘‘This is pretty, | thought, | must know these people. I 
accordingly raised myself to a sitting posture, and awaited their 
approach, being hidden from them by the tall brakes, till they 
were quite near; and as they came on I heard enough to perceive 
that the old person was pressing the obligations of the Mosaic 
law, in its spiritual perfection, as illustrated in our Lord’s ad- 
dress to the multitude, on the attention of the young one; and 
adding her ideas, on the absolute necessity of being conformed to 
this exalted standard, in order to secure salvation. 

“‘T arose as they came in sight, and saluted them respectfully, 
at once informing them of what I had overheard, and inviting 
them to sit down. On their doing this, I immediately resumed 
the subject which had been under their consideration. I will not 
repeat all that I said to them on this occasion. I simply 
endeavored to explain to the old lady (for she was not a low 
person by any means) the impossibility of salvation to mere man 
by the law, trying to make her understand that this discourse of 
our blessed Lord was probably pronounced to the Jewish multi- 
tude, in order to render this impossibility more evident to that 
self-righteous people; and hence proceeied to shew her that 
Christ, by his assumption of our nature, his obedience, and death, 
was the only foundation of the Christian's hope. 

“The answer was—‘ But oh, Sir! when I look on my own 
vileness, I can never think myself a fit object of mercy;’ and it 
was impossible either then, or during several other meetings 
which I had with her, to get her one step beyond this hopeless 
condition. I found that, like too many others, she had mistaken 
for humility, that very feeling which constitutes pride in one of 
its most dangerous forms; and, led I trust by the teachings of 
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God’s Spirit, I endeavored to show her that those who despaired 
because their sins were many, must be very closely related to 
those who hoped because they were few—that if Christ were not 
all, he could be nothing—that if salvation were of grace, it 
could not be of debt, and that those only who had nothing to 
pay, were freely forgiven at the great reckoning of their Lord. | 
felt the more regret at this, because she gave many tokens of 
being one most sincerely, humbly, and conscientiously desirous 
of conforming herself to the Divine will, and as far as her small 
means went, of encouraging all that was right and holy in her 
neighbourhood. 

“But if she were not permitted at that time to behold the light 
which I desired to shew her, her grand-daughter was ready to 
receive all that was taught her in a manner which was very de- 
lightiul tome. I felt so deep an interest, indeed, in little Alice, 
and so anxious was I to improve her, that during the summer 
months I often walked that way, and either met her and her 
grandmother in the place where I had first conversed with them, 
or in their own little dwelling. 

“* No conscientious minister of the gospel will ever put off till 
the morrow what can be done on the present day; and I am 
thankful to say that 1 was not permitted to break through this 
good rule, though I did not anticipate the sudden change which 
took place in the autumn; for one day, having knocked long 
at the cottage-door, a neighbour came to inform me that old 
Madam Shirley’s brother, who lived beyond London, had come, 
and had taken away the child, promising to provide for her; and 
that the old lady had been called away a few days afterwards to 
be with an old relation who was sick, and dying. When I ex- 
pressed some wonder that she should part with the child, the 
neighbour told me that, hard as she felt it to do so, she had 
thought it right, as she was scarcely able to maintain her on her 
small annuity. 

“From that time years passed on, and other interests and 
occupations diverted my attention from this family; though 
sometimes the figure of the gentle Alice, would pass across the 
mind, like the memory of a rose of summer, in the dead of 
winter. Once or twice, at seasons long apart, I called to enquire 
if the old lady had returned to the cottage, and found it occupied 
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by a poor peasant, who gave her services in taking care of the 
goods left therein in compensation for being allowed to occupy a 
room in it. 

“ Years went on, as many as ten or eleven, and it was the 
season of opening spring, when one Sunday I was called upon to 
take the duty of the church upon the hill before mentioned, the 
curate being ill. I took an evening service; and was returning 
slowly, being somewhat fatigued, taking the shortest way, which 
was directly across the valley of the small hamlet, and was 
descending by a narrow path in a wood, when I[ heard quick 
steps behind me, and turning round, | saw a young woman in 
deep mourning following me with speed little short of a run. 
There was something in the lively interesting expression, and the 
carriage, above what I could have expected in so retired a place, 
which conveyed the idea of being familiar to me; I saw she was 
looking towards me, and stood till she came up. 

““*Oh! dear, kind Sir!’ she said, her eyes, though sparkling 
with joy, filling at the same time with tears, ‘ how have I longed 
to see you again, but I did not like to leave my grandmother. 
Yet when I heard you were to preach at the church above, I 
could not refrain; I longed to see you; I longed to hear again 
from your voice those glad tidings of joy, which I have seldom 
heard in terms so full as those with which you first proclaimed 
them to me. Oh, Sir! those sounds have often rung in my ears, 
at times when worldly principles would otherwise have wholly 
misled my heedless steps. It was you who first were blessed in 
opening to my mind the glorious mystery of redeeming love; and 
‘here’—she said, pointing to the opposite bank, ‘ was where I 
heard you first.’ 

‘** Alice Shirley!’ I said, ‘ is it the little Alice Shirley ?’ 

‘«* Yes, Sir,’ she answered, ‘I am so happy—oh, so happy!’ 

‘‘* And where have you been, and what have you been doing 
since last I saw you?’ I asked. 

‘** Chiefly at school, Sir;’ she answered, ‘a boarding school, 
where I learned many things which are of little use to me now; 
and far, very far, from my poor and aged grandmother ; but when 
my uncle died he made me rich, and would have had me remain 
at the school; but I longed to be with my own dear grand- 
mother, who had, I knew, just returned to her cottage in the 
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valley below. She was at that very moment longing for the 
little girl who had been the companion of her former days in that 
place, when in I came, having walked from where the coach puts 
up with an old neighbour bearing my trunks, as welcome as | 
was unexpected.’ 

“¢* And what did your grandmother say, Alice?’ I asked. 

““*« She wept, she sobbed for joy ;’ replied the young girl, ‘and 
held me to her heart. thanking God for happiness she neve; 
thought to have enjoyed in this life, for I had taken her by sur- 
prise. I would not write to give her any hopes till I was quite 
sure that I could come, and then I could not wait to write. 

“‘«T knew by the letters she used to send to me that her mind 
was still in the same depressed and doubting state it ever had 
been, and I greatly feared to give her a false hope, or one, indeed, 
which might be deferred. But, dear Sir,’ she added, ‘ I am now 
quite rich—oh, so rich! I have fifty pounds a year, more than 
will supply all our wants, and some to spare. We are rolling 
in riches.’ 

“*But is this a thing to boast of, Alice?’ I said, in a halt 
playful way. 

“* Yes, Sir, it is;’ she answered; ‘ because this timely aid 1s 
so strong, so sweet, so gracious, a token of the Divine love ; so 
little deserved by us, and yet so precious an earnest of the pro- 
vision which God has made for us, where worldly riches will b 
as dross, that I do glory in the gift. Dear Sir, you taught m 
first to look for the indications of Divine love within the cups 
and bells of the flowers of the field, and in the golden lustre of 
the heavenly bodies, in the brightness of the morning. in the 
dew, and in the rain, and in every part of visible nature; and 
may I not rejoice in the gold by which I am enabled to supply 
the necessities of my poor and aged parent?’ 

“The gladness of the young girl made her speak rapidly, and 


return my smiling censure with a hearffelt gaiety which caused 
her eyes to sparkle, and her cheeks to glow; nor did I refus 
her request, tired as I was, when she insisted that I should ac- 
company her to her cottage to see her grandmother. 

“T found the old lady much changed, notwithstanding the 
appearance of added comforts about her, and the delight with 
which she looked at and listened to her grand-daughter; but 
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there was upon her countenance the trace of long protracted and 
unremoved anxiety. Now and then she dropped an expression 
as if though most grateful for having her child restored to her, 
yet it was evident that something remained behind, which lay 
like lead upon her hi art. 

“‘T was obliged to leave my parish for some weeks, immediately 
after this, and the first news which I heard on my return was 
that Mrs. Shirley was very ill, and that Alice had sent several 
times for me. Late as it was, I felt that | had no time to lose, 
and set out for the hamlet immediately, though the sun had set. 
The moon arose, however, before I reached the coppice on the 
hill, and its silvery light displayed the little valley in the utmost 
quiet beauty as I descended into it. In the cottage porch I found’ 
two women talking in low tones to each other; they were glad_ 
to see me, for, as I had feared, there was no time to lose, the 
venerable grandmother was near her end. 

‘“* Shall I go up?’ I asked, for every door was open, the night 
being very hot. 

““« Yes, Sir,” was the answer, ‘ but go up softly, and hark at the 
door of the chamber till you can catch Alice's eye, for may be 
you might startle the old lady.’ 

‘*T did so; and ascending the little stairs, I stopped on the 
landing-place before the open door of a chamber. There I saw 
the aged woman raised on pillows; her features were already 
changed and drawn as if by the hand of death, as they were 
fully exhibited to me by the light of a candle in the interior of 
the room. Alice was sitting on the bed in such an attitude that 
I could not see her face; she was speaking, and her voice was soft 
as the low notes of an organ. She was repeating slowly some of 
the sweetest and most consoling passages from one of those ex- 
quisite chapters of St. John’s Gospel, which contain the account 
of our Lord’s last discourse with his disciples, and amongst 
others I heard this—‘ Let not your heart be troubled; ye believe 
in God, believe also in Me.’ 

“* But if I do not believe, my child,’ answered the dying 
woman in an almost unearthly voice, ‘where is my hope? And 
I cannot believe that I shall be saved, 1 am so very unworthy, so 
very vile.’ 

“* And therefore,’ answered Alice, ‘the better object for 
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the unfettered mercy, the free, unpurchased grace of God in 
Christ. Jesus came not to call the righteous, but sinners to 
repentance.’ 

“* Ah! repentance,’ answered the grandmother—‘ repentance! 
my very repentance requires to be repented of.’ 

“There was a pause for some minutes, as if Alice were at a 
loss how to meet so undeniable a truth; but as if strength had 
been renewed, she soon repeated several passages one after the 
other, one of which was, ‘ Come unto Me all ye that labor!’ and 
another, ‘Though your sins be as scarlet, they shall be white 
as snow.’ And then she asked tenderly of her grandmother, 
‘Do you doubt my love for you ?’ 

“* Nay, my own child,’ was the reply. 

“** Yet what is my love for you, to that which our God and 
Saviour has for his children ; for His love is stronger than death. 
Death could not quench it; it arose in added strength from the 
dominion of the grave.’ 

“ Then, not being answered, she began to enumerate many of 
the earnests of Divine love which her venerable parent had 
received during a long life, and especially that sweet token of 
Divine goodness through which the last few weeks had been 
solaced by every possible earthly comfort. 

“* Might I receive these last happy weeks as tokens of love?’ 
asked the old lady in a faltering but emphatic voice—‘ might I 
Alice? I think I might! Oh, those weeks were sweet ; they were 
beginnings of peace: do you say they were earnesis? Does 
He—can He love me—but, I fear——.’ 

“«* Nay, my dear grandmother,’ cried Alice, not a word of fear 
if you feel this love kindling up its image in your own heart— if 
you love him who first loved you, there is no room for doubt, for 
perfect love casteth out all fear. It is wrong in you to struggle 
against conviction. Let us be silent; let us pray for more faith, 
and then await the influences of his Divine Spirit. Yes, yes,’ 
she added, with her hands clasped, and her head raised as if 
looking up, ‘it is when death seems almost victorious over the 
poor body, that the Spirit of God often manifests himself most 
fully to the soul. Be still, dear grandmother; speak not your 
own words, but wait—I will pray for you.’ 

“ Whilst she spoke, the eyelids of the dying woman fell, as if 
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in sleep; and Alice, rising, stood for an instant looking on. 
There was a stillness in the chamber very impressive, an almost 
imperceptible rustling among the leaves of the trees in the neigh- 
bourhood alone disturbed the dead silence. 

“* On turning from the bed, the young girl saw me, and beckoned 
me to step in and take a seat, giving me a look which said, ‘ Oh! 
you are, indeed, most welcome.” We seemed from time to time 
to ask each other ‘ what is to follow this sleep ;’ for the dying 
person still slept—‘ will her soul pass before she wakes to know 
us, and to converse again with us?’ Who amongst us has not 
often experienced what it is thus to wait in silence, the moment 
of the departure of a soul; and who can give account of the 
thoughts which pass through his mind in those waiting hours, or 
say how precious the Saviour is to the believer at such awful 
times. Several rapid convulsions glancing over the face of the 
sleeper, at length prepared us for her awakening. Suddenly her 
eyes were opened and raised, as if to some object far above her ; 
the wonted anxious expression of the countenance was gone, and 
exchanged for that of adoration and amazement, too vast for the 
endurance of a fleshly nature; for none can see that which she 
then saw, and live. 

‘‘* Peace,’ she said, in a slow and solemn voice, ‘ He hath 
spoken peace, and I am saved—saved, not because I am a whit 
less sinful, but because He is infinitely gracious! Blessed be His 
nume! He has pardoned my iniquity, because it was great!’ 
The hands which she had raised when uttering these blessed 
words then dropped, and with one deep sigh the redeemed soul 
departed, and the body lay a lifeless heap. 

“ Alice started up, and raising her eyes and hands, stood 
wrapt from all present things in the ‘deepest sense of gratitude 
for the evidence which had been vouchsafed her, whilst I tay 
forward and closed the eyes of the corpse. What I felt, I ; 
not. I could not feel; far was it, I trust, from me to feel 
I had done this, yet was it sweet to remember that in this awful 
hour, how I had years before been employed by my Saviour 
to administer the words of truth to that faithful child whom I 
had first met in wandering about my parish with no decided 
object.” M. M. 

(To be continued. ) 
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SPIRITUAL DEADNESS CONFESSED. 


Tuov, Lorp! hast imprinted a pulse in our soul, but we do not 
examine it; a voice in our conscience, but we do not hearken unto 
it. We talk it out, we jest it out, we drink it out, we sleep it 
out; and when we wake, we do not say with Jacob, “ Surely 
the Lord is in this place, and I knew it not’: but though we 
might know it, we do not, we will not. But will God pretend 
to make a watch, and leave out the spring? to make so many 
various whieels in the faculties of the soul, and in the organs ot 
the body, and leave out grace, that should move them? Or wil! 
God make a spring, and not wind it up ?—infuse his first grace, 
and not second it with more, without which, we can no more us¢ 
his first grace, when we have it, then we could dispose ourselves 
by nature, to have it? 

“* But alas, that is not our case; we are all prodigal sons, and 
not disinherited ; we have received our portion, and mispent it,— 
not been denied it. We are Gods tenants here, and yet here, 
he, our landlord, pays us rents; not yearly, nor quarterly, but 
hourly and quarterly ; every minute he renews his mercy, but we 
will not understand, lest that we should be converted, and he 
should heal us.’’— Donne. 


THE FIRST ENGLISH BIBLE. 


Tere can be few events in English history of more interest 
or importance than the first appearance of the Bible in our 
native tongue. Yet, until the recently-published work by Chris- 
topher Anderson, entitled “ The Annals of the English Bible,”’” 
a volume evincing indomitable perseverance and research, and 
stored with facts of the most thrilling character, there was no 
work extant upon the subject. 

The parentage of William Tyndale, to whom we are indebted 
for this invaluable treasure, is not very clearly settled ; though 
it appears certain that he was descended from a good Gioucester- 
shire family, and was born somewhere about the year 1484. 
From his earliest years he was brought up at Oxford, whence 
he seems to have gone to Cambridge, where he is said to have 


* London. W. Pickering. 1840. 2 vols. 8vo. pp. 1300. 
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taken a degree. About the year 1518, he returned to Gloucester- 
shire. ‘‘As the place where he lived,” says his biographer, 
Mr. Anderson, “ only eight miles south from that of his birth, is 
well-known, and the house under whose roof he spent his best and 
zealous exertions in discussing and defending the Word of God, 
is happily still in existence—to all such as may take an interest 
in his history, there is not a more heart-stirring spot in all 
England. The halls of our colleges, wherever they stand, have 
never given birth to a design so vitally important in its origin, 
so fraught with untold benefit to millions, and now so extensive 
in its range, as that which ripened into a fixed and invincible 
purpose in the dining-hall of Little Sodbury manor-house. It 
was in this house that Tyndale resided for about two years as 
tutor; and adjoining to it, behind, there still stands, with its 
two ancient yew trees before the door, the little church of St. 
Adeline, where, of course, the family and tenants attended.” 
Beneath this roof, endeared to every Englishman as “ the 
birth-place of the English Bible,”” Tyndale remained until 1523, 
the majestic purpose he had formed in his mind burning more 
and more intensely, and leading him on several occasions into 
actions and expressions that excited considerable suspicion among 
the Romish ecclesiastics by whom he was surrounded. Conscious 
of the integrity of his purpose, and the omnipotence of his cause, 
he argued the matter plainly and boldly with those who came 
more immediately in contact with him. Tere, too, it was that 
‘happening to be in the company of a reputed learned divine, 
and in conversation having brought him to a point from which 
there was no escape, he broke out with this blasphemous excla- 
mation,—* We were better to be without God's laws, than the 
popes!" This was an ebullition in perfect harmony with the 
state of the country at the moment, but it was more than the 
piety of Tyndale could bear,—‘I defy the pope,” said he, in 
reply, ‘and all his laws; and if God spare my life, ere many 
vears, I will cause a boy that driveth the plough to know more 
of the Scripture than you do.” It was one of those significant 
bursts of zeal which will sometimes escape from a great and 
determined mind. It meant even more than met the ear, for 
by this time Tyndale might have said, with Jeremiah of old, and 
perhaps did so, ‘“‘ His word was in my heart, as a burning fire 
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shut up in my bones, and I was weary with forbearing, and I 
could not stay.” 

‘In search of patronage in this great undertaking, Tyndale 
came to London, and obtained an interview with Bishop Tunstal, 
who was little likely to countenance such a scheme as that 
which formed the absorbing desire of Tyndale’s mind. Ile was, 
however, struck with the scholarship of his applicant, and advised 
him to seek employment in London, where he assured him that 
such as he “‘could not lack a-service.” Finding neither con- 
venient place nor opportunity to carry forward his design in 
London, Tyndale embarked for Hamburgh, where he stayed some 
time, and went thence to Cologne, arriving there in the spring 
of 1525. 

Here his English New Testament was put to press; but he 
had only proceeded as far as the tenth sheet when the work was 
interdicted. Tyndale and his amanuensis, William Roye, having 
therefore secured the printed sheets, sailed up the Rhine to 
Worms. This first edition, which was in quarto, although 
extending to 3000 copies, does not appear to have been proceeded 
with to its completion. It was unfortunately preceded by a 
“ Prologge, and illustrated by marginal comments, which its 
single-minded translator foresaw might give some show of reason 
to the clamour raised against it; and he therefore deterfnined, 
with that true nobility which had always distinguished his 
labor in the cause, to put forth in lieu of this edition, another 
without gloss or comment. So entirely had this first edition 
been lost sight of, that it was unknown to have existed until the 
recovery of a portion of it only a few years ago, the third edition 
printed a year later, and at another place, having been always 
regarded as the first. The. history of this curious discovery 1s 
given at length by Mr. Anderson, and forms not the least 
attractive portion of a work unusually interesting. 


Of the smali octavo edition which succeeded it, only one copy 
is known, which having been bought for Lord Oxford, by one 
of his collectors, Mr. Murray; the earl was so delighted with 
his purchase as to settle £20. a year on Murray for life. 

In January, 1526, Tyndale’s translation of the New Testa- 
ment first reached his native land; and the alarm having been 
sounded in London, a rigid search was made for the volume in 
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all suspected places; Mr Thomas Garret, curate of All-Iallows 
in Money-lane, having been amongst the first victims abjured on 
that account. It appears that he had received a great number 
of copies, which he had so judiciously dispersed at Oxford and 
Cambridge that the good seed had taken root effectually, and 
now defied all attempts at eradication. The spirit-in which this 
inestimable gift was in some cases received, may be gathered 
from the touching and graphie account of Anthony Delaber, one 
of the students at Oxford, devotedly attached to Mr. Garret, 
from whom he had just received the precious volume. 

“When he was gone down the stairs from my chamber,”’ says 
he, ‘‘ I straightways did shut my chamber door, and went into my 
study, and took the New Testament in my hands, kneeled down 
on my knees, and with many a deep sigh and salt tear, I did 
with much deliberation read over the tenth chapter of Saint 
Matthew his gospel; and when | had so done, with fervent 
prayer, I did commit unto God that our dearly beloved brother 
Garret, earnestly beseching him in and for Jesus Christ’s sake, 
his only begotten Son, our Lord, that he would vouchsafe not 
only safety to conduct and keep our said dear brother from the 
hands of all his enemies; but also that he would endue his 
tender and lately-born little flock in Oxford with heavenly 
strength by his Holy Spirit, that they might be able thereby 
valiantly to withstand, to his glory, all their fierce enemies, and 
also might quietly, to their own salvation, with all godly patience 
bear Christ's heavy cross; which I now saw was presently to be 
laid on their young and weak backs, unable to bear so huge a 


burthen without the great help of his Holy Spirit. This done, 
I laid aside my book safe.”’ 

What wonder is it that the sincere milk of the word, thus 
ardently desired, should have stimulated the growth of Christ's 
little flock in Oxford; that the seed thus watered by tears and 
warmed by the breath of earnest, inwrought prayer, should have 
rapidly grown into the largest of all trees, affording beneath its 
healing leaves a refuge and a covert for the weary and heavy- 
laden of all nations? The day of small things was a day of 
faith, a day of prayer, and what will not these effect ? 

If then they did so much—and who can question it?—when 
the Word of God was precious im its scarcity, what will they 
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not now achieve when not a minute passes without the issue of 
a Bible from the press? If prayer were multiplied with every 
increase in the issue of the Word of God, should we not see 
nations born in a day, and realize the speedy advent of his hing- 
dom whose right it is to reign for ever and ever? 


MY AUNT'S CLASS. 
(Described tn a Letter from her niece.) 


Many thanks, my own dear mother, for your welcome letter, 
received yesterday, for all its affection, advice, and interesting 
home-news. O how highly favored I am, and have been from 
my earliest infancy! May I be enabled to render, in some 
measure, according to that I have received! 

I rejoice to hear that you remain well: and thank you very 
much for visiting my sick people, and teaching my two little girls. 
Should this delightful improvement in health continue, and you 
have no objection, I shall feel great interest in attending the day 
and Sunday schools: that is, on Sunday morning only; the 
other part of the day, not engaged by public worship, I must still 
have for self-improvement, and kind instruction from my beloved 
parent:. may I add, without presumption, for endeavoring to 
promote your comfort also. Aunt says I have hitherto been far 
more in the way of duty while ministering to you, and nol 
engaging in those things which require regular and stated 
hours; this has been “the race set before me.” But should it 
please God now to enlarge my opportunities of usefulness, 
without involving the neglect of home-duties, I shall hail it as a 
cause for unfeigned thankfulness. 

I was with aunt last Sunday morning, while she instructed 
the children. I must, dear mamma, tell you something of the 
plan pursued. At nine o'clock precisely, uncle commences at the 
school-room, which is close by, with singing and prayer. The 
first class of girls then comes to the viéarage, that aunt, while 
assisting in the school, may have an eye over her own household 
also. My younger cousins sit. beside her, and are therefore 
benefited by the same instruction. The first lesson repeated by 


the class, was from Luke xi. 9—13. I will endeavor to remem- 
ber aunt’s explanation. 
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“To what subject does this encouraging portion of scripture 
lead our thoughts ?”’ 

“To prayer.” 

“ What is prayer ?”’ 

* The lifting up our hearts to God.” 

“Yes: and the pouring out of its earnest desires. Ask, seek, 
knock, all denote earnestness. What are the gracious promises 
annexed ?”” 

“It shall be given you; ye shall find; and it shall be opened 
unto you.” 

‘Precious words of a faithful God! How many an almost- 
despairing sinner has been enabled to lay hold upon them, to the 
saving of his soul. Was ever any penitent suppliant rejected, 
who pleaded this promise in the Saviour’s name? 

‘No; every one that asketh, receiveth; he that seeketh, 
findeth; and to him that knocketh, it shall be opened. ”’ 

“This has been the testimony of the redeemed in all ages: 
and if you are enabled to apply for the same mercies, they will 
be extended to you also. | 

‘*O make but trial of His love; 
Experience will decide, 
How blest are they, and only they 
Who in His truth confide.’ 


‘Our Lord now proceeds to speak of God, under that tender 
character, in which He has taught us to draw near to Him: 
what character do I mean?” 

“ Our Father in Heaven.” 

“And he appeals to the proofs we have had of our earthly 
parents’ love to encourage confidence in him, who invites us to 
come, as his dear children.—Now almost every*child before me, 
has a father: suppose you were hungry, in want or distress, 
sinking under some heavy burden; would you not call to him to 
help you?” 

‘“‘ Would you be afraid to ask ?”’ 

Ne 

‘No; you know your father’s kindness, and can therefore 
trust it. Such trust our Heavenly Father claims from us. 
Learn first then from this passage,—We should look up to God 
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as children to a tender father. Are not your fathers pleased 
with your little requests, if proper Ones ; Sand glad to grant 
them !—yet fhey, like the rest of our fallen race, are sinful crea- 
tures. Tlow much more then shall that Heavenly Father, who 
is all goodness, manifest his love to his helpless children. 
What does the Psalmist say respecting this?” 

“* Like as a father pitieth his children, so the Lord pitieth them 
that fear him.” | 

‘Come to him then, with filial fear, and love and confidence: 
and learn that the Lord will look down upon us witha father’s 
love.” 

“ And now I must teach you also, what you should come to 
Ilim for: think, what do you ask from your earthly parents ?”’ 

The good things that we want.” 

“Yes; and you know they love you too well, to give any 
thing useless or hurtful; a worthless stone, a biting serpent, or 
a stinging scorpion: that, on the contrary, as far as they have 
power, they will supply your need, bestow on you the bread, the 
fish, the egg. But how much more entirely may you trust your 
Heavenly Father. J/is goodness towards us never varies, it 
cannot be affected by sinful infirmities; and his power is equal 
to His love: therefore he is both able and willing to bless us 
with all blessings, temporal and spiritual. You may ask your 
gracious Father therefore to give such gifts pertaining to the 
present life, as he sees good for you: and without limit you 
may ask for spiritual mercies, since God has absolutely promised 
pardon and acceptance through his Son Jesus Christ; and 
engaged to give his Holy Spirit to them that ask him.’ 

“Learn therefore, that we may tell our Heavenly Father all 
our wants, and he will supply them.”’ 

The next lesson consisted of these two verses,— 


“Still for them He intercedes, 
His atoning merit pleads : 
Near Himself prepares their place, 
Saviour! of the ransom’'d race. 
ver upwards may we move, 


Wafted on the wings of love, 


Looking when our Lord shall come, 
Longing for our endless home.” 
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‘You learned last Sunday from the former part of this hymn,’ 
Aunt said, *‘ that our Saviour lives and reigns in glory. Does 
he forget his church and people? 

“When the apostle says ‘Christ is entered into heaven 
itself,” what sweet assurance does he add ?”’ 

‘ Now to appear in the presence of God for us.” 

‘And our Lord tells us of another gracious purpose he has in 
view ;— I go. 

ad 

‘I go to prepare a place for you. 

‘“Tlow tender, therefore and faithful, is the Saviour’s love 
Learn then that the Lord Jesus Christ pleads the cause of his 
people, and prepares them a mansion in glory.” 

““ Now what should be the believer’s state of mind towards this 
almighty, all-gracious friend ?” 


‘‘ Ever upwards may we move, 


Wafted on the wings of love.’ 


* Yes; our hearts should be continually ascending in love to 
our Redeemer, realizing his presence, endeavoring to follow 
his heavenly example, and to do and suffer all his holy will. 
To what does the christian look forward with joyful expecta- 
tion?” 

‘ Looking when our Lord shall come, 


Longing for our endless home.” 


“Yes, dear children, the believer often thinks upon, and 
earnestly desires the day, when Christ shall come again in his 
glorious majesty. He trusts, that, through the riches of Divine 
grace, he shall behold him with joy; and be received into his 
heavenly family, to go out no more for ever. These are the 
hopes that strengthen, comfort, and sanctify his soul. Remem- 
ber then that the christian must keep looking upward and 
looking onward.” 

The chapter read in the class, was Genesis xxii. But I must 
not, dear mamma, give question and answer as | have done with 
the lessons; or I shall write a little book instead of a letter. I 
will confine myself to the purport of aunt's explanation. ‘* God,” 
she said, in the first place, “tried the faith and love of Abraham” — 
she brought the children to a lively interest in the beautiful and 
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affecting circumstances recorded. ‘ When I was young,” aunt 
observed to me afterwards, ‘‘l was so anxious to draw spiritual 
instruction, that I seldom dwelt sufficiently on the fuels of 
scripture. But this was a great error. Since Divine wisdom 
has been pleased to convey instruction by these beautiful narra- 
tives, it surely becomes us to fall in with the design, and to 
impress on the minds of eur scholars, the characters, places, 
time, and circumstances: connected with sacred story. By this 
means, the example or warning, the doctrine or precept, becomes 
fixed in the memory; and sometimes, by the blessing of the 
Holy Spirit, enters the heart. Now, therefore, I consider it 
important that they should be intelligent as well as spiritual 
readers of God's word. | For the latter, indeed, though it be my 
chief desire, | can only pray, and strive, and leave the event: 
with respect to the former, it is my own fault if I do not succeed ; 
and if nothing more than knowledge is imparted, it may be 
useful hereafter, should a day of grace dawn upon the soul.” 

Aunt’s second observation was, —** Abraham sets us an example, 
cheerfully to give up whatever God calls for,’’—friends, health, 
comforts, earthly schemes and wishes, even outward spiritual 
advantages; these were the things especially dwelt upon. With 
regard to them all, we should pray, 


Let me not drop a murmuring word, 
Though the whole world were gone, 
But seek enduring happiness 
In God, and God alone. 


“Then,” continued aunt, you may learn again that God will 
return what we resign, or give us better blessings. In Abra- 
ham’s case he did both. And very often it is so now; when we 
care little for the things of the earth, leaving all to the Divine 
disposal, we are in the fittest state to be trusted with prosperity. 
At any rate we are sure our Heavenly Father will withhold 
nothing that is really good; while his love will double all out 
enjoyments, and take the sting from all our sorrows. Godliness 
has the promise of both worlds: while infinite wisdom mixes our 
earthly cup; andthe Lord gives himself for our present and 
eternal portion.”’ 


The renewed promise of a Saviour, to be be born among the 
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descendants of Abraham, was then pointed out; the Lord Jesus 
Christ set forth as the only source of blessedness; and another 
subject for serious remembrance given,-—“ There is no other 
name under heaven, but the name of Jesus, by which we can 
be saved.” 

Aunt closed, by asking from the children the different heads of 
instruction on the lessons and reading, which I was pleased to 
find they remembered. This plan appears to me very desirable, as 
it ensurcs attention, and their taking something away with them. 
After one more repetition, the class was dismissed in good time 
to take their places at church: for uncle is very particular in this 
respect. lle says, that if they seat themselves with noise and 
bustle, the reverence for God’s house is lost; and their little 
minds unfitted for proper behaviour during the solemn services of 
the sanctuary. When the girls were all assembled, I was quite 
struck with the neatness of their appearance. How many 
temptations they will escape, if weaned from the ruinous love of 
dress. 

[ hope, dear mamma, you will not think this account of my 
first visit to the Sunday school, tedious. I felt interested, and 
have no doubt you will do the same. In the afternoon, uncle 
would not let me go, at least he gave me my choice, between the 
second teaching and the third service; for Sabbath engagements 
are so arranged throughout his household, as to leave every 
individual, time for private meditation, self-examination, and 
prayer._—‘* We must,”” he remarked the other day, “ prayerfully 
think. over one service, before we attend on another, or it will be 
all feeding, and.no digesting: nor shall we (to use another 
emblem) be excused for neglecting our own vineyards, because 
we have been keeping the vineyards of others. The Christian 
finds public ordinances, and even his public labors, precious: but 
his soul must also be refreshed by secret communion with his 
Ileavenly Father, by a near approach to the fountain-head of 
grace, mercy, and peace.” 

Blessed be God! I enjoyed a happy, profitable Sabbath. This 
is indeed a favored spot, though I am aware, that without the 
Divine blessing, the best outward privileges are useless. But, if 
there be grace in the heart, then all around is calculated to 
assist and animate ; to excite the joyful exclamation, “‘ Lord! | 
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have loved the habitation of thy house, and the place where 
thine honor dwelleth.” 
“ Sweet moments! if aught upon earth 
Resemble the joy of the skies, 
It is when the hearts of the flock 
Conjoin’d with their shepherd's, arise.’’ 


Oh! that some of the self-appointed regulators of the present 
day, could come here to resolve the question which they deem so 
perplexing,—** How should the public worship of God be 
conducted ?”” They would not receive for answer, “‘ By turning 
this way or that; by wearing such or such a vestment; and 
making now a low, and then a lower prostration.” No; with 
one voice, pastor and people would say,—‘‘ O worship the Lord 
in the beauty of holiness : let the heart of them rejoice that seek 
the Lord.” The sacred stillness and order that prevail are 
indeed beautiful: but they come naturally, and in the accustomed 
way, not opposed to, but in accordance with, our Saviour’s 
words,—* God is a Spirit, and they who worship him, must 
worship him in spirit and in cruth,” O may we, dear 
mamma, and every member of our beloved church, bear in mind, 
that the Father seeketh such to worship him.” 

What a volume I have written! I am sure I should not 
venture to send it to any one else. But next to communion with 
a Heavenly Father, is the delight of converse with my earthly 
parent. Will you for once, dear mamma, follow my example, 
and fill a long sheet, a little at a time as you have leisure. All 
unite in tenderest remembrances, with your own grateful and 


loving child HANNAH. 
s. S. S. 


CORNISH MINES AND MINERS. 

Over a surface, neither mountainous nor flat, but diversified 
from sea to sea by a constant series of low undulating hills and 
vales, the farmer and the miner seem to be occupying the country 
in something likethe confusionof warfare. The situations of the va- 
rious mines are marked out by large stones upon the surface, placed 
at equal distances, and these spots are covered with “ the deads” 
or rubbish, thrown up in rugged heaps, which, at a distance, give 
the place the appearance of an encampment of soldiers’ tents. 
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The masses follow the course of the main lode or vein producing 
the ore, and from them, in different directions, minor branches of 
the same barren rubbish diverge through the fertile country, like 
the streams of lava from a volcano. The miner being obliged to 
have a shaft for air at every hundred yards, his hidden path is 
commonly to be traced by a series of heaps of deads which rise 
up among the green fields, and among the grazing cattle, like the 
workings of a mole. Steam-engines, and whims, large capstans 
worked by two or four horses, are scattered about; and in the 
neighbourhood of the old, as well as of the new workings, are 
sprinkled, one by one, a number of small whitewashed miners’ 
cottages, which, being neither on a road, nor near a road, wear, 
to the eye of the stranger, the appearance of having been dropped 
down a-propos to nothing.—Such, or not very dissimilar, is in 
most cases the superficial view of a country, the chief wealth of 
which is subterraneous. 

Early in the morning the scene becomes animated. From the 
scattered cottages, as far as the eye can reach, men, women, and 
children of all ages begin to creep out; and it is curious to ob- 
serve them all converging like bees towards the small hole at 
which they are to enter their mine, On their arrival, the women 
and children whose duty it is to dress or clean the ore, repair to 
the rough sheds under which they work, while the men, having 
stripped and put on their underground clothes, which are coarse 
flannel dresses, one after another descend the several shafts of the 
mine, to their respective levels or galleries, one of which, at least, 
is more than 1600 feet below the surface. As soon as they have 
all disappeared, a most remarkable stillness prevails—scarcely a 
human being is to be seen. The tall chimneys of the steam- 
engines emit no smoke; and nothing is in motion but the great 
‘ bobs’ or levers of these gigantic machines, which, slowly rising 
and falling, exert their power, either to lift the water or produce 
from the mine, or to stamp the ores; and in the tranquility of 
such a scene, it is curious to call to mind the busy occupations 
of the hidden thousands who are at work : to contrast the natural 
verdure of the country with the dead product of the mines, and 
to observe a few cattle ruminating on the surface of green sunny 
fields, while man is buried and toiling beneath them in darkness 
and seclusion. 
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In commencing a mine from the surface, a lode, or vein, 
containing ore, is seldom met with at a less depth than 10 
or 20 fathoms from the-surface. A perpendicular shaft is first 
sunk, and at about 10 fathoms in depth, a horizontal level or 
gallery is driven by two sets of men, working in opposite direc- 
tions, the ores and stuff being raised by a windlass. When this 
level is driven about 50 fathoms, two shafts are made at either 
extremity for airing the mine ; this level can be carried on to any 
extent. The engine shaft being sunk deeper, similar levels are 
driven at every 10 fathoms in depth, the shaft being always sunk 
to a greater depth than the lowest level. The mine being thus 
divided into right angled masses of 50 fathoms in length, and 10 
in height, these masses are again sub-divided by small perpen- 
dicular shafts or winzes, of about 10 fathoms in height, and 16 
in length : the mine being thus finally divided into pitches. In 
addition to these. shafts, a level, called the adit, is formed to drain 
the water from the lowest part of the mine; the adit will carry 
off the water without the aid of machinery, so long as the lowest 
shaft is above the level of the sea, but otherwise a steam-engine 
is required to pump up the water to a level with the adit. Every 
portion of the mine except the lodes is unproductive. 

A lode, as before stated, is a crack in the rock, bearing, in 
shape and dimensions, the character of the convulsion that 
formed it; and it is in this irregular crevice that nature has, 
most irregularly, deposited her mineral wealth; for the crack, 
or lode, is never filled with ore, but that is distributed and scat- 
tered in veins and bunches, the rest of the lode being up made of 
quartz, mundic, and ‘ deads.’ Under such circumstances, it 1s 
impossible to say beforehand, where the riches of the lode exist : 
and, therefore, if its general character and appearance seem to 
authorise the expense, the mine is commenced in the manner 
before explained. 

There is no light in a mine but that affordcd by the candles of 
the workmen; while the universal presence of water soaking 
through the crevices of the gallery, and intermixing with the dust 
and rubbish, keep up a constant succession of dirty puddles, 
rendering it no very pleasant affair going underground. Each 
miner has a candle, which is stuck close by him against the wall 
of his gallery, by means of a piece of clay: and besides those 
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employed in extending the gallery, there are generally one or two 
boys wheeling the broken ore, &c., to the shaft. Each boy has a 
candle affixed to his wheelbarrow, by the universal subterranean 
candl: stick, a piece of clay. The men relieve each other every 
six or cight hours, and thus keep on their work uninterruptedly, 
except on Sundays. Notwithstanding this incessant labor, the 
progress of the miner in excavating his gallery is, in general, very 
small; one, two, or three feet in a week, or a few inches daily, 
is often the whole amount of the united operations of twenty or 
thirty men. In loose lodes, and in killas districts, they cast more, 
but the lode is rarely so wide as the gallery or level,-so that it 
becomes necessary to cut away the solid rock on each side, which 
is often very hard, even when the lode is soft. 

When the miners have completed their daily tasks they are 
seen rising out of the earth, and issuing in crowds from the dif- 
ferent holes or shafts around, hot, dirty, and jaded; each with 
the remainder of his bunch of candles hanging at the bottom of 
his flannel garb. As soon as the men come to the surface they 
repair to the engine-house, where they generally leave their under- 
ground clothes to dry, wash themselves in the warm water of the 
engine-pool, and put on their clothes, which are always exceed- 
ingly decent. By this time the maidens and little boys have also 
washed their faces, and the whole party migrate across the fields 
in groups, and in different directions, to their respective homes. 
Generally speaking, they now look so clean and fresh, and seem 
so happy, that one would scarcely fancy they had worked all day 
in darkness and confinement. The old men, however, tired with 
their work, and sick of the follies and vagaries of the outside and 
the inside of this mining world, plod their way in sober silence— 
probably thinking of their supper. The younger men~proceed 
talking and laughing, and where the grass is good they will some- 
times stop and wrestle. The big boys generally advance by 
playing at leap-frog; little urchins run on before to gain time to 
stand upon their heads; while the maidens, sometimes pleased 
and sometimes offended, smile or scream as circumstances may 
require. As the different members of the group approach their 
respective cottages, their numbers of course diminish, and the 
individual who lives farthest from the mines, like the solitary sur- 
vivor of a large family, performs the last few yards of his journey 
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by himself. On arriving at home, the first employment is to 
wheel a small cask in a lipht barrow, for water—and as the cot- 
tages are built to follow the fortunes and progress of the mine, 
it often happens that the miner has three miles to go ere he can 
fill his cask. As soon as the young men have supped, they 
generally dress themselves in their holiday-clothes—a suit better 
than the working-clothes in which they walk to the mines, but 
not so good as their Sunday clothes. In fact, the holiday clothes 
are the Sunday clothes of last year, and thus, including his under- 
ground flannels, every Cornish miner generally possess:s four 
suits of clothes. 

The Sunday is kept with great attention. The mining com- 
munity, male and female, are remarkably well-dressed ; and as 
they come from the church, or meetings, there is certainly no 
laboring class in England at all equal to them in appearance, 
for they are naturally good-looking. Working away from sun 
and wind, their complexions are never weather-beaten, and often 
ruddy: they are naturally a cheerful people, and, indeed, when 
one considers how many hours they pass in subterraneous dark- 
ness, it is not surprising that they should look upon the sunshine 
of the Sabbath as the signal, not only of rest, but of high and 
active natural enjoyment.— atson’s Compendium. 


THE HOLE IN THE WALL. 


The Countess of Huntingdon once spoke to a workman who 
was repairing a garden wall, and pressed him to take some 
thought concerning eternity, and the state of his soul. 

Some years afterwards, she was speaking to another 
on the same subject, and said to him, ‘‘ Thomas, I fear you 
never pray, nor look to Christ for salvation !”’ 

‘Your ladyship is mistaken,” answered the man, “ I heard 
what passed between you and James, at such atime, (alluding 
to the preceding interview,) and the word you designed for him 


took effect on 

‘ Hlow did you hear it ?’’ enquired her ladyship. 

‘| heard it,’ answered the man, “on the other side the 
garden, through.a hole in the wall, and shall never forget the 
impressions received.’’"— Memoirs, &c. 
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THE VOICE OF GOD. 
* In the last days, perilous times shall come.”’ 2 Tim. iii. 1. 


Tue term “last days”’ or “ last time” is used in scripture 
to signify, sometimes the last dispensation—that of Christianity ; 
sometimes the end of that dispensation of which the inspired 
penman is writing. It is unnecessary, at present, to determine 
which of the two senses it bears in the passage quoted; for to 
And amidst the 


gathering dangers which surround us, the young, especially, have 


the church of Christ, perilous times are come. 


need to watch and to be sober,” lest they should make ship- 
wreck of their faith in the dark and angry waters which roll over 
many a sunken rock. They have need to watch especially 
against that worldliness, towards which a current is ever 


carrying them; against the jutting headlands of popery; and 


against the shoals and sharp points of infidelity, which aré 


always found ia the vicinity of popish error. 

There is One alone who can direct them safely; His voice is a 
sure guide; but there are many voices in the air, all pretending 
to be from him, and it is needful to ‘* know his voice,” so as to 
be able to distinguish it from false and dangerous sounds. The 
Spirit gives to all God’s chosen people to “know his voice ;" 
but the Spirit works by means ; he presents to the mind proofs 
and evidences, and It is a 
‘Be ready to give to every man a reason of 


through them produces belief. 
divine command 
the hope that is in you.” “ Prove all things; hold fast that which 
is good.” 

Among the many voices which echo around us, none is more 
loud than that of human Reason. She professes to be a sure 
guide in matters of religion; to be able to discover all that man 
needs to know, by her own unaided energies. Even she putsina 
claim to be from God; (for she does not often deny his existence) 
she asserts that he made her all-sufficient, and placed her in the 
breast of man to rule and guide him. 

But she assumes no super-human authority ; she partakes of 
the nature of man; if he be finite, she is finite too ; if he can err, 
she must be liable to go astray. Is there a being on earth so 
absurdly self-complacent as to assert, that in the common 
If his boasted 
guide has failed him in the merest trifles, how can he be assured 
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concerns of life, he never committed a mistake? 
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of her infallibility in the most mighty affairs of existence? A 
traveller engages a guide to lead him to the summit of a steep 
and dangerous mountain ; but while the ascent is but commencing, 
his steps begin to sink in a quagmire ; the guide has mistaken 
the road, and anew path must be soucht: will the traveller 
trust him along the verge of the precipice, by the course of the 
snow-fed torrent, and through the chasm left by the severed 
rocks? Often does reason mislead her votary in the low paths | 
of earth; very unfit, therefore, is she to guide him to the summit 
of heavenly truth. 

Those who rely upon the guidance of reason, often contradict 
each other. Two opposing opinions cannot both be correct. If 
reason were infallible, she would teach all her votaries the same 
truths, but this she does not; and, therefore, in the case of 
some, at least, she must deceive. The conclusion is inevitable — 
that she is not to be trusted, when undirected by a higher power. 

“The Church” declares its voice to have divine authority. 
Its claims are hicher than those of reason, and it demands her 
entire subjugation She must not presume to discern the most 
palpable absurdity in the teaching of “the church.’ She must 
bow her head to the dust, and be ridden over blindfold. But 
what has this boaster to advance in support of so proud a de- 
mand? Apostolical descent, authority transmitted by ordination 
in an unbroken chain, from Christ and his Apostles down to the 
present time. ‘To be satisfied of the validity of this high pre- 
tension, it is necessary to inform ourselves of two things. 
First, is the chain really unbroken by which the mystic virtue of 
episcopal ordination is conveyed downwards from Christ to the 
present ‘successors of the Apostles?” And, secondly, did 
Christ really confer upon “the church,” such authority as it 
claims ? 

Is the chain unbroken? History must answer. In the time 
of Ezra there were some who professed to be of the Jewish 


priesthood. “ They sought their register among those who were 
reckoned by genealogy, but they were not found : therefore were 
they, as polluted, put from the priesthood.” (ch. ii. 62) Now, 
surely, it is but just that those who declare themselves to be, by 
«regular descent, priests of God and rulers of our faith, should pro- 
duce a distinct genealogical table, to prove that they, according 
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to their own principles, have a right to the office. This not one 
of them can do; but on the contrary, it is easy to exhibit the 
fractures in their *‘unbroken chain.” So many links are lost, 
that it can never be united. 

To begin with the commencing portion. History does not 
determine who were the first seven bishops of Rome; how then 
can their ordination be traced downwards? Suppose the 
parentage of Victoria to be unknown, where would be her title 
tothe British throne? There have be en rival popes, anathematizing 
each other, but each ordaining. Both could not have the right 
to ordain; yet thei descendants became mingled, so that ere 
long, no one could separate the true from the false —the spiritual 
children of the usurper from those of the legitimate pope. 

“Fhe church,” posseses, therefore, no title to apostolic 
descent : and, according to the principles of those who claim 
authority on this ground, is without any. Is the church then a 
safe guide ? —the conductor with forged credentials. It can be 
easily shown that Jesus Christ never bestowed upon His church, 
powers, such as are claimed by those who arrogate the name ; but 
this is now unnecessary. 

There is, however, a voice which has been proved to be that of 
God; and the most minute investigation of its evidences only 


renders them the more convincing. ‘The claims of the Bible are 


majestic. It declares itself to be “ The sword of the Spirit, 


which is the word of God.” ‘‘ A lamp unto our feet and a light 


‘‘Is not my word like fire,” saith the Lord, 


unto our paths.”’ 
‘like a hammer that breaketh the rock in pieces.”’ 

It announces itself as the determiner of all controversy, the 
judge of all other teachers. ‘“ To the law and to the testimony, 
if they speuk not according to this word, it is because they have 
no light in them.” Christ himself repeatedly recognized its 
divine authority. Indeed, it is manifest that if God has given a 
revelation of his will, everything which is opposed to its announc- 
ments—everything which contradicts what it teaches, must be 
false. If the Bible be true—if it be the word of God, al! other 
truth must agree with it, all other teaching must bow before its 
supreme commands. 

Reason, that noble gift of God, is not degraded by the pre-emi- 


nence’given to the Bible. Its province is determined, and it is 
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restrained within its proper boundaries ; but it is not annihilated 
nor thrown prostrate in the dust. The province of reason is to: 
judge of the evidences that the Bible has indeed proceeded from 
God. This point ascertained, it must receive with humble 
reverence the doctrines and commands which God has given in 
his word. Reason and the Bible are both the works of God. 
God is true—he is “ The truth,” and it is impossible to con- 
ceive of his creating a faculty in man, which (rightly used) 
shall contradict his own word. Accordingly, the reason of man 
when untrammelled by his vicious heart, assents to the revelation 
of God. The Bible contains much that is above its grasp, but 
nothing that contradicts it. For instance, the nature and attri- 
butes of God are beyond reason; its most mighty powers cannot 
embrace the vast idea; but there is nothing repulsive to its per- 
ceptions in the revelation which God has made of himself. Nay, 
it is most reasonable to suppose that we cannot by searching 
find out God, nor understand his nature to perfection. But all 
false pretenders to religious authority, shock the principles of 
reason, and necessarily demand its entire dismission. And when 
it is raised tothe supreme place, it shocks itself, and demonstrates 
the falsity of its position, by contradicting its own decisions ; as 
when the neologian and the infidel put reason above Scripture, 
and run into the most absurd and irrational fancies. 

The point to be determined then, is, ‘Is the Bible what it 
professes to be—a revelation from God?’’ A glance at the 
evidences of the truth of the Bible, is all that can be given within 
the brief space allotted here. It is not necessary to detail the 
arguments for the truth and inspiration of the Old Testament, for 
it is recorded in Gospel history, that the Lord Jesus Christ ex- 
pressly recognized the Jewish Scriptures as “‘ the word of God,” 
and severely reproved the Scribes and Pharisees for “ making it 
of none effect through their traditions.’’ (Mark vii. 13.) He con- 
demned them for “teaching for doctrine the commandments of 
men,” (Mark vii. 7,) and “laying aside the commandment of 
God.”” The term, “‘ the Scriptures,” although its literal meaning 
is merely writings, was used by the Jews to designate sacred 
writings alone, and Jesus applies that term to the Old Testament. 
That every book which we now include in the Old Testament, 
was included in the Jewish canon ; and that that canon contained 
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no other books, is proved by the hints of ancient Jewish writers, 
and the commentaries of the Rabbis. The Saviour recognizes 
the whole canon when he speaks of “ the law, and the prophets, 
and the Psalms,”’ for the Jews classified the whole of the 
canonical books in this manner. [or the books called the 
Apocrypha, there are no such evidences. The Jewish church 
never received them, and they were not admitted into the 
Christian church until it had suffered sad declensions ; indeed, it 
was by the council of Trent, that they were first formally recog- 
nized, and that with the wiew of perpetuating popish errors. 

It follows, therefore, that if Christianity be true, and the 
New Testament Scriptures inspired, the Old Testament Scriptures 
are also ‘‘ The word of God.” 

The proofs of the historical accuracy of the Gospel narratives 
are exceedingly interesting. They rest upon various indisputable 
facts. Profane history confirms them, without the smallest in- 
tention of doing so. The appearance of Jesus Christ—the spread 
of his religion—the sufferings of the early christians, may be 
gathered from heathen and Jewish writers. The sufferings of 
the primitive Christians, form a grand argument for the truth of 
Christianity. Men forsook all that earth counts precious ; 
braved the most terrible hardships, and endured the most painful 
deaths, simply that they might obey the injunctions of their 
Master, by preaching the Gospel to all nations. The followers 
of Mahomet braved death for him ; but it was a death of glory 
amidst the excitements of a battle field. Thev might conquer, 
and power and honor would be theirs ; they might fall, but then 
their death was glorious ; and it was to be followed by a sensual 
paradise, quite suited to the desires of the unregenerate heart. 
But the early Christian's life was ignominious, and his death 
that of a criminal: even the heaven which he expected, was a 
state quite uncongenial to a natural man, such as would render 
an unrenewed soul miserable. The first teachers of Christianity 
must have been deeply convinced of the truth of the religion 
which they taught. 

And they were competent judges of its truth. They had been 
with Jesus of Nazareth ; had listened to his words of heavenly 
wisdom ; had gazed upon his stupendous miracles; had been 
witnesses of his resurrection. All their interests prompted them 
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\ if to a rigid scrutiny of his claims, for he concealed not from them 
lf | § that they must suffer the loss of all things in his service. Yet 
Paes they entered that service, and persevered in it. Such are the 
ELS men who penned the New Testament, and who demand for their 
writings, the authority of ‘‘ Scripture.” 
r ii But in order fully to accede to this demand, we must be 
bBo persuaded that the books of the New Testament are really in- 
spired. On this point there are two species of evidence —the 
fi external and the internal. 
‘ 7 The external evidence arises from the character of the men who 
| | i assert their own inspiration, from the miracles they performed, 
; 8 and from the fulfilment of the prophecies they uttered. 
I x ‘ It must be proved that the books are really the works of the 
i) bes men whose names they bear—that they are genuine, before they 
f | ¥ can receive confirmation from the character of those men. We 
ay have already seen that the first teachers of Christianity were 
| | credible witnesses of the facts which they relate concerning Jesus 
ae Christ. Their sincerity is proved; and they could not be 
a4 deceived, for they profess to relate the things which they saw 
| and heard. 

| “| The primitive Christians, who had the best opportunities: of 
4 .| judging, received the books of the New Testament, as the works 
ie of the first teachers of Christianity. In speaking of the deference 
Lj _ due to the writings of the primitive Christians, we must be careful 


to guard against the errors so prevalent in the present day on 
this point. These writers are most valuable as relating matters 
of fact ; as completing the historical evidence of Christianity ; 
but they ought not to be looked upon as guides in doctrines. 
Indeed, they do not aspire to such an honor; they constantly 
point to the Scriptures as the sole guide, and try the opinions of 


i 
ae others by this unerring rule, by which also, they intimate that 
| 1 | their own must be tried. Therefore, those who set up “ the 
| fathers” as having rule over their faith, do so in express oppost- 
tion to the fathers themselves. 


(To be concluded month.) 
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THE CRAFTY TAKEN IN HIS CRAFTINESS. 

Mr. Tuorpes, afterwards pastor of the independent church at 
Masborough, near Rotherham, was one of the most virulent 
opposers of Whitefield. At one of their convivial meetings, he 
agreed with three of his associates, to mimic this apostle of the 
eighteenth century. It was arranged that each of them in turn, 
should open the Bible, and hold ‘forth from the first text that 
presented itself. Three of them having exhausted their buf- 
foonery, it devolved on Mr. Thorpe to close this very irreverent 
scene. The first words which caught his eye, were those in 
Luke xii. 3, “ Except ye repent ye shall all likewise perish.” 
No sooner had he uttered the words, than his mind was affected 
ina very extraordinary manner. The sharpest pangs of con- 
viction now seized him, and conscience denounced tremendous 
vengeance on his soul. In a moment he was favored with a 
clear view of his subject, and divided his discourse more like a 
divine, who had been accustomed to speak on portions of Scrip- 
ture, than one who never so much as thought on religious topics, 
except for the purpose of ridicule. He found no deficiency of 
matter, ho want of atterance; and he has frequently declared, 
‘“‘If ever I preached in my life, by the assistance of the Spirit of 
God, it was at that time.”” The impression made upon his mind 
by the subject, had such an effect upon his manner, that the 
most ignorant and profane could not but perceive that what he 
had spoken was with the greatest sincerity. The unexpected 
solemnity and pertinacity of his address, instead of entertain- 
ing the company, first spread a visible depression, and afterwards, 
a sullen gloom upon every countenance. This sudden change 
in the complexion of his associates, did not a little conduce to 
increase the convictions in his own bosom. No individual ap- 
peared disposed to interrupt him; but on the contrary, their 
attention was deeply engaged with the pointedness of his re- 
marks, for many of his sentences, as he often related, made, to 
his apprehension, his own hair stand erect. 

When he left the table not a syllable was uttered concerning 
the wager, but a profound silence pervaded the company. Mr. 
Thorpe immediately withdrew, without taking the least notice 
of any person present, and returned home with very painful 
reflections, and in the deepest distress imaginable. Happily for 
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him, this was his last bacchanalian revel; his impressions were 
manifestly genuine, and from that period, the connexion between 
him and his former companions was entirely dissolved. Thus, 
by a sovereign and almost unexampled act of divine grace, in a 
place where, and at a time when, it was least expected, “the 
prey was taken from the mighty, and the lawful captive deli- 
vered.”’— Life of Countess of Huntingdon. 


ANTHROZOOPHYTES AND HUMAN SWALLOWS. 
(From ‘ Life in Earnest,” by Rew. James Hamilton.) 

Tuose of you who are familiar with the shore, may have seen 
attached to the inundated reef a creature, whether a plant or 
animal you could scarcely tell, rooted to the rock as a plant might 
be, and twirling its long tentaculaas an animal would do. This 
plant-animal’s life is somewhat monotonous, for it has nothing to 
do but grow and twirl its feelers, float in the tide, or fold itself 
upon its foot-stalk when that tide has receded, for months and 
years together. | 

Now, would it not be very dismal to be transformed into a 
zoophyte 2? Would it not be an awful punishment, with your 
human soul still in you, to be anchored to a rock, able to do no- 
thing but spin about your arms or fold them up again, and know- 
ing no variety, except when the receding Ocean left you in the 
daylight, or the returning waters plunged you into the green 
depths again, or the sweeping tide brought vou the prize of a 
young periwinkle or an invisible star-fish? But what better 1s 
the life you are spontaneously leading? What greater variety 
marks your existence, than chequers the life of the sca-anemone? 
Does not one day float over you after another, just as the tide 
floats over it, and find you much the same, and leave you vege- 
tating still? Are you more useful? What real service to others 
did you render yesterday ? What tangible amount of occupation 
did you overtake in the 168 hours of which last week consisted? 
And what higher end in living have you than that polypus? ‘ou 
go through certain mechanical routines of rising, and dressing, 
and visiting, and dining, and going to sleep again; and are @ 
little roused from your usual lethargy by the arrival of a friend, or 
the effort needed to write some note of ceremony. But as it 
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curtseys in the waves, and vibrates its exploring arms, and gorges 
some dainty medusa, the sea-anemone goes through nearly the 
same round of pursuits and enjoyments with your intelligent and 
immortal self. Is this a life for a rational and responsible creature 
to lead? 

Let us imagine another similar transformation. Fancy that 
instead of a polypus you were changed into a swallow. There 
vou have a creature abundantly busy, up in the early morning, for 
ever on the wing, as graceful and sprightly in his flight as tasteful 
in the haunts which he selects. Look at him, zig-zagging over 
the clover field, skimming the limpid lake, whisking round the 
steeple, or dancing gaily in the sky. Behold him in high spirits, 
shrieking out his ecstacy as he has seized a dragon-fly, or darted 
through the arrow-slits of the old turret, or performed some 
other feat of hirundine agility. And notice how he pays his 
morning visits, alighting elegantly on some, house-top, and twit- 
tering politely by turns to the swallow on either side him, and 
after five minutes’ conversation, off and away to call for his friend 
at the castle. And now he is gone upon his travels, gone to spend 
the winter at Rome or Naples, to visit Egypt or the Holy Land, 
or perform some more recherché pilgrimage to Spain or the coast 
of Barbary. And when he comes home next April, sure enough 
he has been abroad ;—charming climate,—highly delighted with 
the cicadas in Italy, and the bees on Hymettus ;—locusts in 
Africa rather scarce this season; but upon the whole much 
pleased with his trip, and returned in high health and spirits. 

Now, dear friends, this is a very proper life for a swallow, but 
is it a life for you? To flit about from house to house; to pay 
futile visits, where, if the talk were written down, it would amount 
to little more than the chattering of a swallow; to bestow all 
your thoughts on graceful attitudes and nimble movements and 
polished attire ; to roam from land to land with so little informa- 
tion in your head, or so little taste for the sublime or beautiful in 
your soul, that could a swallow publish his travels, and did you 
publish yours, we should probably find the one a counterpart of 
the other; the winged traveller enlarging on the discomforts of 
his nest, and the wingless one, on the miseries of his hotel or his 
chateau; you describing the places of amusement, or enlarging on 
the vastness of the country, and the abundance of the game; and 
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"your rival, eloquent on the self-same things. Oh! it is a thought, 


not ridiculous, but appalling. If theearthly history of some of our 
brethren were written down ; if a faithful record were kept of the 
way they spend their time; if all the hours of idle vacancy or 
idler occupancy were put together, and the very small! amount of 
useful diligence deducted, the life of a bird or quadruped would 
be a nobler one ; more worthy of its powers and more equal to its 
Creators end in forming it. Such a register is kept. Though 
the trifler does not chronicle his own vain words and wasted 
hours, they chronicle themselves. They find their indelible place 
in that book of remembrance with which human hand cannot 
tamper, and from which no erasure save one can blot them. They 
are noted in the memory of God. And when once this life of 
wondrous opportunities and awful advantages is over-——when the 
twenty or fifty years of probation are fled away—when mortal 
existence, with its facilities for personal improvement and service- 
ableness to others, is gone beyond recall—when the trifler looks 
back to the long pilgrimage, with all the doors of hope and use- 
fulness, past which he skipped in his frisky forgetfulness —what 
anguish will it move to think that he has gambolled through such 
a world without salvation to himself, without any real benefit to 
his brethren, a busy trifler, a vivacious idler,-a clever fool! 


PROVERBS, 

He that has no silver in his purse, should have silver on his 
tongue. 

The stone that lies not in vour way, need not offend you. 

Most things have two handles, and the wise man takes hold of 
the best. 

Buy what you do not want, and you will sell what you cannot 
spare. 

Laboring to please a fool, is a servile employment. 

Not to oversee workmen, is to leave them with your purse open. 

Plough or not plough, you must pay your rent. 

A goose’s quill is more dangerous than a lion’s claw. 

Though a good life may not silence calumny, it wll disarm it. 
He that shows his passion, tells his enemy’where to hit him. 
It is hard to live in Rome, and strive against the Pope. 
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SCIENCE AND SCRIPTURE. 
To the Editor of the Youths’ Magazine. 


The remarks made in your August number on the enlightened 
philosophy of the Bible, in an article entitled ‘‘The Word 
and where is it ?’” have induced me to forward you a short notice 
of the three Hebrew words for light, the earth, and the sun, as 
indicating a thorough acquaintance with the true principles of 
science; 

‘* The Hebrew word for light,” says Schimmelpenninck, “ is 
aur, whence probably the Latin aurum and the French or, for 
gold, which is the color of light.’"”. The ideal meaning of the word 
is the swiftly flowing. How exact is this definition, will be seen 
by perusing the following extract from Prout’s Bridgewater Treatise. 
‘Light radiates or moves in straight lines with such inconceiv- 
able velocity, that it occupies only about eight minutes in travelling 
from the sun to our earth, so that it must move at the rate of 
nearly two hundred thousand miles in a second. <A cannon ball 
when first shot from the cannon, moves with a velocity of between 
two and three thousand feet per second ; supposing, therefore, 
it could retain its initial velocity, it would scarcely move in a 
year so much as light would move in a single second.”’ 

The name for the earth literally means the runner, or revolver. 
At the time the scriptures were written, the earth was generally 
supposed to be the centre of our system, and immoveable. How, 
then, can we account for the philosophical truth of expression in 
Sacred Writ, but by admitting that it is indeed, as it professes to 
be, the word of that God who created all things, and who, there- 
fore, well knew their construction. 

It may be urged against this interpretation, that the Bible 
mentions the rising and the setting of the sun; instead of the 
rising and setting of the earth, as it ought to do if it really recog- 
nize the earth’s revolution round the sun. But do not the 
Nautical Almanac and other similar works, professedly technical 
and scientific, use the very same terms? Why, then, should you 
expect a book written for all classes to speak more correctly on 
an astronomical question, than a volume intended to be read, 
canvassed, criticised, and acted on by practical astronomers? 
The word shemesh, the sun, is a substantive from a root 
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signifying to serve or minister to. Thesun is so called because 
he is the great servant or minister of the solar system, and the 
creature of its Great Framer. 

But at the very time this name was put on record in the 
Scriptures, almost the whole earth was plunged into idolatry— 
worshipping this very ‘“‘servant’ as their supreme Lord. © An 
ignorance of this simple fact, led to all the errors and abomi- 
nations of astrology in after ages; and when the noble science 
of astronomy was first reduced to form, it was by the mere 
amplification of this idea, expressed more than three thousand 
years ago, by the inspired penman., 

Who, after perusing these statements, can doubt that. the 
Bible contains prophecies in science as well as in history; or 
resist the proof afforded by such facts that it isin truth the Word 
of God? Your's 

PHILOSOPHIA. 


THE TRINITY, 

Tur plural word ELONEEM, Gods, ( Gen. i. 1.) is the nomina- 
tive to BAARAA, he created, a verb in the third person singular, 
preterite: the phrase would therefore be rendered in Latin by 
Dia crearit He, the Gods, created, Thus does the ible 
open with a formal and express allusion to the doctrine of the 
Trinity of the Godhead. The word eLourem being a noun 
plural, is equally opposed to the doctrine of the Socinians, to 
suit whose views it should be singular; and to those more 
modern theologians, who deny the personality of the Spirit; in 
which case it should have been dual, and the word would have 
been ELOHAYEREM ; eem being the plural, and ayeem, the dual 
termination. It is in all cases equally contrary to Polytheism, 
by being connected with a verb singular. All the names of the 
ever blessed God present the same peculiarity ; thus sHADDAI, 
* the exnberant pourers out of good;"’ aponai, My Lords 
and again, the texts, “‘ Remember thy Creators in the days of thy 
youth :"’ which text is remarkable, as it exactly tallies with the 
text—“ Let us make man in ovR own image.”— Schimmel- 
penninck. 
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True and False Peace. 


and Correspondence, 


True and False Peace. 
(To the Editor af the Youths’ Magazine.) 

Sirn.—My earliest recollections of the Sabbath bring with them 
pleasing associations of your Magazine. The amusement which it first 
afforded me, has of late years, I trust, been turned into profit; and it 
is with pleasure I have noticed its increased circulation: stimulated by 
the example of others, I am now induced to beg your Opinion upon a 
subject of no slight personal importance. 

Brought up under an eminently pious roof, my wayward heart long 
refused the offers of mercy, hewing out to itself broken cisterns which 
too surely proved themselves incapable of holding water. 

It is now nearly three years since, after a breaking up of one of 
these cisterns, my heart was graciously turned to God (1). Although 
l had st resisted the solicitations. of friends, omitted all private 
means of grace, and had imposed silence upon all who broached the 
subject to me (2); still at that time I felt no sorrow for sin (3), but 
was rather filled with an overflowing sense of peace with God (4); divine 
love was so manifested to me that I could say, Abba, Father. Imme- 
diately, trusting in Him who is able to keep me from falling and as 
willing as He is able, I presented myself for church membership. 

Too soon, alas! these blissful feelings were lost, and a state of general 
depression ensued (5), which affeeted every former object of interest, 
and which, with rare intermission, oppressed me for more than a year. 
I was enabled, I believe, to maintain a consistent course in the eyes of 
others, although often was private reading omitted, private prayer re- 
strained, and the yoke of Christ felt to be a burden (6). Still I never 
nade any doubt as to my conversion, and being in a state of pardon (7), 
though Christ as my Saviour was never manifested to me, as he is to 
some, to whom He is the chief among ten thousand and the altogether 
lovely: but I rather leaned upon the paternal character of God (8). Of 
late I have been privileged to enjoy more communion with Him: holy 
desires and affections are being renewed in my soul, but having read in 
Barrett's “ Pastoral Addresses”’ an account of the great distress of 
mind which “ prepares the way for other and more direct actings of the 
soul,’ and never having felt that bitterness for sin, I am anxious to 
know if it be a requisite for justification? An extract from Brown's 
Zimmermann on the “ Knowledge of Christ" will explain more fully 
my difficulty. In order to attain to the light that is in Christ, he there 
says, “‘ It is then fit therefore, for this end, that the sinner should feel 
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im such a degree the stings and lashes of the law as to be brought there- 
by to the lively knowledge of his own deep corr.ption, and utter in- 
ability; and what is the severity of the divine wrath against sin; and 
from these, to get a clear discovery of his infinite meed of the right- 
eousness of the Lord Jesus Christ, and of the real sanctification of the 
heart; so that he may be taught to cry, ‘O wretched man that I am! 
who shall deliver me from this body of death ?’”’ 

I am troubled to know whether I am reposing in carnal security, or 
Whether in repelling my doubts as to being at peace with God through 
the ‘blood of His Son (9), I am resisting the influences of the Holy 
Spirit whose work it is to convince of sin. I cannot feel with Job, that 
LT abbor myself and repent in dust and ashes ; nor do I feel in its full 
force, that constraining motive to holiness which love to Christ pro- 
duces in every believer (10). 

I hope you will kindly excuse my bringing the case before you: # 
‘through your Magazine you can, in answering, lead me to trust in God 
and take courage, I shall indeed thank you; or if it seem meet to you 
that I should spend my time in the valley of humiliation and self-abase- 
ment, I will rejoice through eternity, that God by your instrumentality 
has brought me to feel that godly repentance unto salvation, not to be 
repented of. I remain, 

Your's respectfully, 


My Dear Younc Farexp.—Your letter, signed F. 
consideration you request, though I must confess that it seems 
to me a case of little difficulty. 

Let me first caution you against any reliance upon mere 
human opinion in a matter of such momentous importance 2 
the well-being of your soul. Nothing that the best of uninspired 
men ever wrote should be accepted as a rule of faith at ali, much 
less as an absolute iaw admitting of no exception. 

Setting aside, therefore, the opinions referred to in vour letter, 
I shall confine myself to the detail of your own views and feel- 
ings, in the same order in which you have developed them. You 
commence this detail by a sweeping assertion which, if one 
“ Your heart,” you say, “was graciously turned to God.” (@) 
Bat when we look for some evidence of this interesting chang® 
we find nothing but an overflowing, though vague sense of peact 
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with Him, (4) without the slightest reference to Christ, through 
whom alone we can receive it. The usual order of the process 
is thus described in scripture—Hearing the Word, Faith, Justifi- 
cation, Peace through our Lord Jesus Christ.,—Rom. v. 1, x. 17. 

A determined hostility to all means of grace (2) is so little 
likely to produce genuine peace of mind, that connecting with it 
the absence of all sorrow for past sin, (3) and aggravated hard- 
ness of heart, (2) I am unwillingly led to fear that no saving 
work had been wrought upon your soul when you, presented 
yourself for church-membership!_. When the hurt is but slightly 
felt, it is often healed as slightly; and there will sometimes be a 
cry of “ peace, peace,”” when there is no peace. | 

The general depression of mind which. followed» (5). right 
hence have been anticipated, and the symptoms you describe 
are quite in keeping with the case. We cannot but tremble for 
those who restrain prayer, omit the perusal of the Bible, and 
feel the yoke of Christ to be a burthen, (6) notwithstanding they 
maintain a consistent course in the eyes of others. Nor is this 
_aspect of things at all improved by a blind assurance of our 
being in a state of pardon, (7) especially if Christ be not mani- 
fested with power to the heart. To “lean upon the paternal 
character of God" is bat the faith of His inferior creatures, and 

may imply no more than a trust. in a SN: 

There does not appear, ut 
rience, a sufficient sense of the enormity of sin; or a proper 
looking to, and leaning upon, Christ, as your only and all- 
scfficient Saviour: although towards the fatter part of your 
letter you certainly recognize the doctrine of pardon end “peace 
with God through the blood of His Son.” (9) But even then 
your expressions are so qualified, as to induce, in my mind, 
very serious apprehensions «8 to your inveterate hatred of sin, 
or love of holiness. (10). 

The feelings predominant in the mind of a truly converted 
person are, that he is a great sinner, and that Christ is a great 
Saviour—that there is none other name given among. men 
whereby he can be saved, and that how guilty soever he may be, 
there is no room for despair, or even for doubt, respecting his 
salvation, if his hopes rest entirely on the Friend of sinners. 
Coaviction of sin, and deep heart-felt sorrow on account of it, 
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lie at the root of all just ideas of the gospel scheme, as without 
these it must appear that Christ is dead in vain. If there be 
no adequate sense of sin, there can be no proper estimate of the 
Saviour’s sacrifice; and without this, how can we love Christ 
aright—how can we possess that constraining, influential, prac- 
tical faith, which shall lead us for His sake, to count all things 
but loss? 

Let me recommend you, my dear young friend, to spend your 
time rather in the garden of Gethsemane than in the valley of 
humiliation. Look to the cross of Jesus rather than to any acts 
of tormal self-abasement. Search the scriptures for Christ, and 
then see if there be any plague-spot in your heart that he cannot 
cleanse. There is no true peace but in Ilim; but blessed be 
His name, He has enough for all-— 

To all who come, His grace is free, 


To Saul, to Magdalene, and thee! 


Your affectionate friend, 
PHILAGATHOS. 


THE ROMAN CATHOLIC BOY GOING HOME. 

My Dear Younc Frienps,—Allow me to recommend to your 
serious attention the following brief statement of facts, regarding the 
conversion and happy death of a boy about fourtecn years of age ; who 
was, only two weeks previous to his dissolution. entirely ignorant of 
the character of God—of Jesus Christ, the only Saviour,—and of that 
preparation for death which is so absolutely necessary in order to 4 
safe and happy eternity. 

It is now some years since, at the request of a pious lady, I went to 
see the boy alluded to. I found him in a very poor and miserable 
house, having only a little dirty straw for his bed, with scarcely any- 
thing to cover his poor emaciated body. His parents were Roman 
Catholics. Ignorant themselves, they had allowed their children to 
remain in entire ignorance of the Holy Scriptures, and of that Jesus 
of whom these Scriptures testify as the only Saviour of lost and 
perishing sinners. The father had forsaken his wife and family, and 
left them in a state of deep poverty and misery. The poor dying boy 
told me that he knew nothing of God; that he had never heard of 
the Lord Jesus Christ; and that he did not know what was meant by 
sin; that his parents had never told him that he was a sinner, or that 
he needed a Saviour; and that be knew of none to whom he should 
pray, but the Virgin Mary! He was indeed ignorant of the meaning 
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of words, so that it required much instruction to make him acquainted 
with the nature and evil of sin,—the holiness of God's law,—the state 
in which he was by nature,—the only way of pardon and salvation 
through the obedience and atonement of Jesus Christ, and the necessity 
of an interest in him by saving faith. 

I labored much to enlighten his mind on these important sub- 
jeets; and it pleased a merciful and gracious God to accompany my 
instructions with the teaching of his Holy Spirit, so that he soon 
beeame deeply convinced of his lost and perishing state, as a sinner 
in the sight of a holy and just God, and dreadfully alarmed at the 
thought of eternal punishment, which he now saw he richly deserved, 
on account of his sins. Hlis distress of mind became very great, 
while his disease, consumption, was making rapid progress, so that 
he daily became wt iker, and was evidently fast approaching to death 
and an awful eternity. I now bewan to fear that he might die in this 
state, still ignorant of Jesus Christ, and accordingly endeavored to 
lead him to that knowledge of the only true God and Jesus Christ, 
which is life eternal.’ The means employed were evidently blessed 


of God; he was taught by the Holy Spirit, —became acquainted with 


the only way of salvation,—was enabled to cast himself at the feet of 


Jesus,—to embrace him as his only Saviour,—to commit his soul into 
luis gracious hands,—and to trust in him alone for pardon and salva- 
tion! Ile now began to taste that peace which flows from true faith in 
the Lord Jesus Christ, and to rejoice in him as the Saviour of his soul. 

The great and striking change which had now taken place in the 
views and feelings of my dear little scholar was truly interesting and 
delightful. “ The love of Jesus was shed abroad in his heart:’’ the 
Saviour had become truly precious to his soul; His name was almost 
constantly upon his lips; he could talk of no other subject than the 
love of Jesus in dying for sinners, and especially in dying for him, 
The truths of the Bible were now more precious to him than thousands 
of gold and silver, and sweeter than honey from the comb. He fre- 
quently entreated his mother to pray no longer to the Virgin Mary, 
telling her that she (the Virgin Mary) was only a sinful creature,— 
that it was very sinful to pray to a ereature,—that there was no other 
Saviour but Jesus Christ; and urging her to ery to him to save her 
soul; and to cease from placing a creature in the room of Jesus 
Christ; to come to that Jesus, who had pardoned all Ais sins and 
saved his soul. The dear boy was raised above the fear of that death 
which was now drawing very near to him, and even rejoiced in the 
prospect of meeting death, and of thus leaving a sinful world, and 
being made perfect holiness in the presence of that Saviour whom 
he now loved with al! his heart and soul. 
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He delighted much in calling Jesus his shepherd, and heaven his 
home. I asked him how he knew that Jesus was his shepherd? 
He replied, “* Because, Sir, he died for me; he has drawn me to him- 
self; he has brought me into his fold; he has washed away my sins in 
his precious blood ; he has received me: therefore, 1 know that he is 
my shepherd—that he will very soon take me home to himself in 
heaven, and make me perfectly holy lke himscelf.”’ 

I enquired how such a sinner as he was, could call heaven his home? 

lie answered, “* because it is my Father's house; and Jesus is pre- 
paring a place for me there, and I know he is just going to take me 
home.” 

I was with him on the morning on which he died. When I entered 
the room, he said, “‘O Sir, I am very glad to see you once more. I 
thought that Jesus was going to take me home before you came again, 
and I am very thankful that I have seen you before I go home.” 

I asked him why he was so desirous to see me once more? 

Ilis answer was beautifully simple and interesting, ‘‘ Because,”’ said 
he, ‘* I wish you to tell me your name before I go to Jesus.” 

‘* What are you going to do with my name ?”’ said I. 

He replied, that he wished to mention it when he entered heaven, 
saying, “‘ I must thank Jesus for sending you to shew me that I was 
a poor perishing sinner, and to lead me to himsclf as my only and 
loving Saviour.”’ 

By this time the dear boy was quickly sinking into the arms of 
death, and I felt extremely anxious to be fully satisfied that his precious 
soul was perfectly safe; and with this view I asked him, what he thought 
of that heaven to which, he said, he was going ? 

He replied, with much earnestness, “ Sir, it is a place of happiness.” 

I said ** what makes heaven a place of happiness ?”’ 

O Sir,” he answered, ‘* because Jesus is there!’ 

I replied, ‘* but would not heaven be a place of happiness, if Jesus 
were not there, seeing that God the Father, and the holy angels are 
there ?"’ 

In language which I can never forget, he answered, ‘‘ Oh, Sir, you 
never asked me such a strange question before; and I can only say, 
that heaven would not be a place of happiness to me, at any rate, if 
Jesus was not there !"’ 

I now felt assured, that to the soul of my beloved boy, Jesus wat 
indeed all in all. In a few moments, after giving utterance to these 
truly delightful and emphatic expressions, he expired in my arms, 
with these words upon his lips, “*Oh, Sir, Jesus is my shepherd. 
Jesus is taking me home.” He thus fell asleep in Jesus, and went t0 
be for ever with the Lord, at home, in heaven. 
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POETRY. 


MEMORY. 


O memory! who knows thy power, 
Who can describe thy potent sway ? 
When thine enchantments rule the hour, 

And. bear the captive soul away. 


He feels thy might, whose happy days 
Of social intercourse are flown ; 
Who o’er the lonely pathway strays, 


W here friendship s pleasures once were known. 


Ile knows thee too, whose dearest friends, 
Repose beneath the yew trees shade ; 
With thee the mournful hours he spends, 
Through thee converses with the dead. 


Thus in thine all-subduing power, 
We hail thee as our tenderest guide ; 
We follow to thy sacred bower, 
Would enter there, and there abide. 


Yes, Memory! in thy gentle hand, 
I place my own. My footsteps lead, 
Through all thy fair, enchanted land, 
Thy hills and vales, thy sun and shade. 


There many a beacon raised, affords 
A way-mark to the world on high ; 
And many a pillar there records, 
In time of need the Lord was nigh. 


Along thy fair and flowery meads, 
My former streams of comfort glide ; 
Among thy calm, though pensive shades, 
My friends and kindred still abide. 


O memory! I could tune my song 
To thee, with morning's bursting light; 
And still th’ unwearied strain prolong, 
Through the dark hours of silent night. 
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Yet, let not earth engross the strain, 
Memory! lay up some holy store , 
That thou may’st strike thy harp again, 


All-raptur'd on a heavenly shore. S. 


PRISON MELODY, 


“ And at midnight Paul and Silas prayed, and sang praises unto God, and the 
prisoners heard them."’— Acts xvi. 25. 
Dip e’er before such hallowed sound 
Create an echo there? 
Before, were Jesu’s followers found 
Making a_prison, guarded round, 
Their house of praise and prayer ! 
With fettered feet, and bolted doors, 
The jailor watching by ; 
The walls of stone, and stone the floors, 
The body lies: the spirit soars 
To joy and bliss on high! 


liow many a sigh, and tear, and groan, 
Disturbed the silence there, 

When the pale prisoner, sad and lone, 

Made to those heedless walls his moan, 
Nor thought of praise or prayer! 


But, Lord, thy persecuted saints, 
Imprisoned though they be, 

Utter no murmurs —no complaints; 

The flesh sore press’d, the soul ne'er faints, 
When cast for help on Thee. 


By faith thy servants see the face 


Of their approving Lord; 
They pray, and while that sullen place, 
Grows radiant with their Master’s grace, 
They sing with sweet accord. 
Apart their fellow. captives share, 
Briefly this pious joy ; 
Now sounds of praise, now sounds of prayer, 
Swell on the solemn midnight air, 
And every ear employ. 
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Poetry. 


Pray on, ye saints, ye soon shall be 
Where prayer is turned to praise ; 
And when your Father's face you see, 
In all its unveiled majesty, 
Still nobler anthems raise ! 
Donington. 


THE SABBATH. 


Sweet day of rest! 
With God's best gifts so richly bless‘d ; 
The verdant spot, where all is dreary— 
The fountain, where the faint and weary 
May drink, and wander on refresh'd — 
Sweet day of rest! 
Fair is thy morn! 
New joys unfold with thy soft dawn ; 
The hour of calm devotion 
Wakes many a sweet emotion— 
The drooping spirit feels fresh-born— 
Fair is thy morn! 
Bright is thy noon! 
Our radiant hearts their songs attune 
To the high melodies of heaven; 
Visions of that pure land are given, 
Where we shall reign in glory soon— 
Bright is thy noon ! 
Calm is thine eve! 
Thy sunsets fragrant memories leave; 
A hallowed peacefulness is stealing 


O'er every thought, and wish, and feeling, 
: Soothing the fears distrust might weave — 
; Calm is thine eve! 
And it 1s sweet 
Within the quiet church to meet, 
Where hearts, fast linked in Christian union, 
May with their Saviour hold communion, 
And find his words with bliss replete,— 
Yes, it is sweet ! 
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Loved day of rest! 
Hiding the week s sad cares which press‘d 
Tie Our aching hearts, chasing our sorrow— 
: Gilding with faith and hope the morrow — 
aE Type of the perfect Sabbath of the bless’d— 
Sweet day of rest! 


lahat Brighton. H. M. W 


MISSIONARY HYMN. 
a ; (By the late Rev. John Marriott.) 
Tuov, whose Almighty word, 
Chaos and darkness heard, 

And took their flight, 

. i Hear us, we humbly pray! 


And where the gospel day 
Sheds not its glorious ray, 
** Let there be light!”’ 


Thou, who did’st come to bring, 

On thy redeeming wing, 
Healing and sight ; 

—Hlealth to the sick in mind: 

Sight to the inly blind— 

O! now to all mankind | ; 
Let there be light!” 


Spirit of truth and love, 
Life-giving, holy Dove, 
Speed forth thy flight! 
Move o’er the water s face, 
Bearing the lamp of grace, 
And in earth’s darkest place, 
** Let there be light!” ; 


All glory be to Thee! 
O blessed Trinity! 

Wisdom, love, might! 
Boundless as ocean’s tide, 
Rolling in fullest pride ; 
Through the world far and wide, 
‘* Let there be light!” 
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THE 


YOUTUS’ MAGAZINE; 


OR, 


EVANGELICAL MISCELLANY. 


NOVEMBER, 1845. 


GEOLOGICAL DETAILS. 


Ir has been supposed that the study of geology has an 
infidel tendency, and that its investigation discloses to us 


- such evidences of confusion and disorder, as might lead 


the unthinking mind to the conclusion, that this earth had 
at one time been abandoned entirely to chance. Geology 
claims also such a very protracted term for the duration of 
material things, as may have induced some timid christians 
to suppose that its disclosures are inimical to the account 
given in the sacred Scriptures of the creation of all things. 
But it should be borne in mind that we have no revealed 
system of chronology; and although, by collating one text 
with another, we may estimate with tolerable certainty the 
period of man’s introduction upon our earth; we have no 
data whatever for ascertaining how long the earth had 
existed before that period, and which constitutes the very 
interval with which alone geologists have to do. 

Our engraving for the present month offers a triumphant 
refutation to the allegations of infidelity that there appears 
such a recklessness and disorder in the geological world, 
as does away with the necessity for the all-wise superin- 
tendence of a Deity; since it affords us the clearest possible 
proof that the same wisdom, power, and goodness were 
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manifested in the early days of our earth's history as are 
still conspicuous in every department of the natural world. 

‘Figure 1 represents the tooth of that gigantic fossil 
animal the megatherium, represented in our volume for 
1840, p. 1; and fig 2, gives longitudinal sections of four 
of theso teeth in their natural position. Each tooth is 


composed of three separate substances, of different degrees 


of hardness, designated by the letters a, 4,c. Now the 
hardest of these (6), called enamel, occupies the centre of 
the two prominences in each tooth, and forms a sharp 
cutting edge, guarded on the outside by a softer substance 
(a) called crusta petrosa, exactly as in those carpenter's 
tools, which are formed of hardened steel welded to iron, 
The central portion of the tooth (c) is formed of ivory, 
another soft material ; the reason for which is obvious, a8 
the cutting edge of the opposite tooth comes in contact 
with it, and would necessarily receive damage did it grate 
against a material as hard as its own. But under this 
beautiful arrangement it falls into the comparatively soft 
bed prepared to receive it, which forms a kind of natural 
hone to the natural chisel opposite. 

Figure 3 represents a curious creature found amongst 


the earliest of animal existences occurring in the earth's 


strata ; it is called a trilobite, from the circumstance of ifs 
body being apparently divided into three lobes or parts. 
Infidels have cavilled at the apparently imperfect develop- 
ment of the legs, as evidencing a faulty organization, 
though it has been satisfactorily shewn that they are amply 
sufficient for all the purposes required. And, 43 if 
sweep away all possibility of objection, the eye has beet 
demonstrated to be a perfect microcosm of wisdom and 
contrivance. 

Figure 4 exhibits an enlarged view of this remarkable 
organ, which, as it stands erect from the head, resembles 
semicircular bastion covered with lenses or facets of @ 
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‘most complicate and beautiful character, somewhat res 
sembling those of the common house-fly. As there were 
two of these natural watch-towers, one on each side of the 
head, they would sweep the entire horizon, and enable the 
trilobite, as he lay at the bottom of the water, to keep a 
constant look-out on all sides at once. 

_ Not less admirable was the construction of the eye of 
the ichthyosaurus, a part of which, consisting of two of 
the sclerotic plates, is represented in fig. 5, . These plates 
were arranged around the eye-ball in the manner shewn in 
eagle, the others to the iguana, a recent lizard. 

The use of these sclerotic plates was to regulate the 
convexity of the lens of the eye by the degree of pressure 
exerted upon it, so as to adapt it to the purposes either of 
a telescope or a microscope, enabling the animal both to 
observe its prey at.a great distance, and to examine it with 
the utmost accuracy when near at. hand, 

_ Surely such evidences of consummate wisdom and good- 
ness could only have emanated from the Great All- Wise 
himself, whose tender mercies are over all His works! 


THE PARSON’S CHOICE MEMORIES. 
Cuar. XI.—Taz Lonnow Sempstuess. 

“I commenced my ministerial career,” said one of our party, 
when volunteering his contribution to our reminiscences, “as 
curate to a crowded church in the city of London, of which 
condition, one of the most painful circumstances to a conscien- 
tious man is the impossibility of knowing the people individually, 
or even the families, which, in some of the houses, are as 
numerous as the several apartments in each house, 

“There was bread given away after the morning service on 
many Sundays in the year in my church; and I had safficient 
influence with the charchwardens, to induce them to distribute 
it only to such poor persons as constantly at ended divine service, 
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I was divinely guided (I speak with unfeigned gratitude I trust) 
to preach the gospel from the first opening of my ministry, as far 
as I saw its fulness; and farther can no man go. But although 
my views of the amplitude and vastness of redeeming love have, 
from year to year through the course of my life, been gradually 
on the increase, yet do I humbly thank my God, for the sim- 
plicity with which I was enabled to proclaim the glad tidings of 
salvation even during the early period of my ministry—having 
been made to see that the sinner has no other hope of justification 
but through the Lord the Saviour. 

‘“‘] had been resident some months at this curacy, when one 
Sunday I perceived a very miserable, emaciated, sickly-looking 
woman seated on a bench in the aisle nearly opposite the pulpit, 
and I failed not to remark, that she seemed to be very attentive 
to my sermon. The text was in these words :—‘ They shall 
hunger no more, neither thirst any more; neither shall the sun 
light on them nor any heat, for the Lamb which is in the midst 
of the throne shall feed them, and shall lead them unto living 
fountains of water, and God shall wipe away all tears from their 
eyes.” (Rev. vii. 16, 17.) My discourse consisted only of expla- 
nations of this passage, with citations of other texts bearing upon 
the same views of the Saviour. 

“The next, and the next occasion, brought the same figure of 
the poor woman in her scanty attire, and with her earnest 
upraised countenance before my eyes; and I saw with satisfac- 
tion as time went on, and there was no interruption of her 
attendance, that, although her garments wore the same thread- 
bare scanty appearance, that a change had passed not only in 
the expression of her countenance, but in the arrangement of her 
attire—a clean though coarse apron and kerchief, evidencing & 
wish to look as decent as her narrow circumstances would admit. 

‘She came and came again; but, as the churchwarden told 
me, never asked for a loaf after the first Sunday, when it was 
denied to her ; nor was it till many weeks afterwards that a loaf 
was sometimes given her without any solicitation on her part 
At length I missed her from her accustomed place, and when I 
enquired about her, could obtain no tidings, as she was not @ 
housekeeper in the parish, and no one seemed to know who she 
was. 
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“At length, having missed her for several Sundays, I was 
called upon by a hard, coarse-featured woman, whom I knew as 
the keeper of a lodging-house, in a blind alley not far from my 
church, to visit a dying person who lodged under her roof. She 
called this sick person by no better term than a poor wretch; 
adding, however, that she was a harmless body, and very anxious 
for me to come and pray with her. Of course I resolved to obey 
the call, and having fixed the hour in the afternoon, she engaged 
to send a cchild to conduct me to the place. Accordingly an ill- 
looking little fellow, the son of the lodging-house keeper, arrived 
about dusk that same evening, and walked before me, to the alley 
through sundry obscure and sordid ways, such as I should have 
found difficulty in tracing by myself, till he brought me to the 
front of a very large old house, which seemed almost ready to 
totter forward into the court. 

“It was in the month of November, and as he brought me into 
a common passage which ran through the whole of the house, 
the wind which whistled through it, caused me to draw my cloak 
still closer about me. Having procured a lighted candle through 
some door in this passage, he led me on, being obliged to shade 
the flame with his cap, till coming to a winding stair we began 
to ascend. I counted as many as four landings or flats, which 
were all thickly peopled, if one might judge from the various 
voices which proceeded from the doors opening on the lobbies, 
before we reached the foot of the highest stair, at which place 
the steps became narrower and more steep, being very little better 
than a ladder. I found that at the top of this stair there was 
another settlement, probably of persons still more degraded in 
the scale of society, or more reduced by poverty, than those 
below; for who that could help it, would take up his abode in a 
place so utterly comfortless as were these apartments imme- 
diately under the bare roof of this miserable abode? A tall man 
could scarcely have walked upright under the centre passage, 
whilst chill gusts of smoky air assailed one on every side, and 
reminded me that we were above the level of most of the neigh- 
bouring houses, and among the region of their chimneys. 

“The boy stopped at length before a door at the most remote 
end of the passage, and waiting only to open it, he said rudely, 
‘there's the room; and that "ere’s the woman ;’ and as he spoke, 
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he walked off, leaving me to find my way down stairs as best I 
might. For an instant I could scarcely discern what was before 
me, but the next I seemed to have taken in the whole scene of 
that last refuge of poverty and destitution in all its particulars. 
The chamber, small as it was, was contracted above by the form 
of the roof, and a vast unplaned beam whiich ran across it; 
whilst right before me, projecting from the shelving roof was a 
small window, its form made more distinctly visible from the 
reflection of a lamp at the entrance of the court. The walls 
were embrowned, not to say blackened, by the sooty atmosphere 
in which the garret was situated, though there was no grate to 
the room itself. A dilapidated table, a single chair, a pallet 
bed, with a few half-broken pans and cups, were all the furniture 
which this wretched abode contained. 

‘The table stood by the side of the pallet, and seated upright 
on that pallet, with her feet covered by the bed clothes, was the 
poor creature I had come to see. She had been represented to 
me as in a dying state, and truly she had the aspect of one who 
had not long to live; but she was working with her needle by 
the glimmer of a small candle, and so engaged was she with her 
sewing that she did not look up when I entered, giving me time 
to observe how her hands trembled, and how incapable she 
seemed of guiding her needle. I thought it right to make her 
immediately aware of my presence, but I had hardly uttered the 
first word, when she looked up and shewed the face of the poor 
emaciated creature whom I had missed from her wonted place 
during the few last Sundays. 

“ She dropped her needle-work when she saw me, exclaiming 
in a voice which seemed to come deep from the chest, ‘ Oh! 
kind and good Sir, and have you taken the trouble to come to 
me? How I have wished to see you, and to tell you how happy, 
through the divine favor, how very, very happy you have beea 
permitted to make me’ She then invited me to sit down, 
pointing to her only chair. 

‘ Happy? I thought; and ‘happy,’ I said, while I glanced, 
blind as I was, on all the tokens of wretchedness about me, 
marvelling that such a word should proceed from any one 80 


utterly bereft as this poor creature seemed to be, of every kind of 
comfort. 
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“ «T was just trying sir,’ said the poor creature, ‘ to finish this 
shirt—I could do one a day before this sickness, and get as much 
as sixpence between morning and night at most times; but I 
shall never do as much again. But that’, she added, coloring, 
and with a deep-fetched breath, ‘was not what I sent to speak 
to you about, kind sir; these are not things which trouble me, 
my heavenly Father will make my means and my necessities to 
square, and I can have no fear. I did not wish if 1 could have 
helped it to be removed to the poor house before I saw you; 
and so I thought if I could but finish this last shirt, | might 
manage to be kept here a few days longer; so I was doing my 
best when you came up, and beg your pardon for not seeing you 
at first.” Then pressing her wasted hand upon her forehead, 
she continued, after a short pause, as if to take breath. ‘ But 
my head wanders! This is not what I had to say.’ 

‘** Well, well,’ I answered; ‘ be still a few minutes — lean back 
on your bolster, and try to recollect yourself. I hope that you 
desired to speak to me about Christ the sinner’s hope, I will 
say some of his encouraging words to you.’ I then repeated a 
few of the sweet promises contained in scripture, slowly and 
gently, hoping that she would recollect herself, and be able 
presently to tell me what was on her mind; but I hoped in vain, 
I soon, however, apprehended the truth, that she was actually 
in immediate want of nourishment, though she did not say so. 

‘I discovered too that there was an old woman who lived on 
the same floor who had shewn her many kindnesses, and having 
found this woman, I engaged her to provide some warm tea, and 
other nourishment ; and promising to return the next morning, 
I departed. 

“I did as I promised ; and when I came again, I found the poor 
creature much better. Her neighbour had done what I requested, 
and done it kindly; and she was then able to tell me what so 
filled me with joy and thankfulness to my heavenly Father, that 
the impressions which she produced upon me by her communi- 
cations remain to this day as strongly as they did at the first 
moment. 

‘I will endeavor to give you an account of her experience, as 
nearly as possible, in her own language.—She was, as I gathered 
from different passages of her discourse, the daughter of a 
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cottager in one of the western counties, and was bereaved of her 
parents, by their deaths from fever, when in her eighth year, at 
the same time, and by the same means losing an only brother, 
of whom she still retained a fond remembrance. When left an 
orphan, she had been put out as an apprentice in a farm-house, 
and had, when she had served out her time, been tempted by an 
acquaintance, a girl of her own age, to come up to London, and 
try her fortune in service. There she experienced many troubles 
in the drudgery of lodging-houses and such like situations, and 
at length exchanged one sort of hardship for another, by marry- 
ing a waterman, who left her, as she thought, only for a voyage 
of a few days, but never returned, though, as she added, she 
had expected him not only for months but years, supposing 
him to have been pressed, and never leaving the neighbourhood 
in which they had lived together, lest he might return and miss 
her. He had left her with two children; she had endeavored 
to support them by her needle, but they had both died some 
months after their father’s disappearance, evidently fromhard 
and scanty fare; since that period she had kept herself from 
absolute want by her needle, in making shirts for shops where 
ready-made linen is sold; but never, at her best, being able to 
earn more than would suffice to enable her to exist from day 
to day. 

‘Such is the outline of her history; and it is one, I fear, by 
no means remarkable. Maultitudes of slaving sempstresses in 
London, and other great towns, have it in their power to tell 
more disastrous tales; but few there are, I imagine, who when 
after having received the inestimable benefit of a new and divine 
nature, possess that clearness of head and correctness of diction 
by which the poor woman in question, Elizabeth Lornly, was 
enabled to understand and describe something of the change 
which had passed upon her, and the state of her mind before 
that change. 

“She told me that the years which ensued immediately after 
the death of her children, were spent as a mere animal ;. the 
daily pressure of her necessities never suffering her to cease for 
an hour-from one and the same manual occupation. ‘The most 
drudging servant,’ she said, ‘finds some variety in her toils, but 
the poor sempstress, one who works for hire, and, as I did, 
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always at the same description of garment, knows no variety; 
and if she sit alone, as it was my fate to do, finding little comfort 
in the company of other poor creatures like -nyself, her very 
power of thinking seems at length to die within her. I can say 
of those years of my lonely widowhood, after I had given up all 
hope of seeing my husband again, that they passed like a long - 
hopeless dream. I felt myself bound down as by many chains, 
but I could not change my condition, or think of getting into 
service again for want of decent apparel, as well as from the 
incapacity which grew upon me from constant sitting, of under- 
taking any active service. I settled it in my mind, therefore, that 
I must go on in the condition in which I then was until I got 
absolutely helpless ; and then, thought I, if 1 may not die on 
my own bed, I must be content to die in a poor-house,—but I 
shrunk from this idea. 

“* As to a future life, I had never any thoughts of it; though 
I had many of the death of the body, and how it was to be with 
that body when it had become inanimate. [thought what sort 
of funeral was bestowed on the pauper, and whether my remains 
would be left undisturbed till the dust had gone to dust 
again. 

‘‘*« Exactly opposite my window,’ she continued, ‘ rising above 
the roofs of the neizhbouring houses is the tower of the church, 
where first it pleased God that I should hear you, sir; and as 
you might see, if you would look out, there is a grated window 
in the belfry on this side, which answers to one on the other, 
_ shewing the bells themselves quite clearly in some lights. Many 
a time when I have sat stitching at that window I have seen 
the great bell move, when they have been tolling it for a funeral, — 
the motion being followed by the deep dead sound of the stroke 
of the muffled tongue, which never failed to speak to my heart, 
as if calling on me to remember that I too must die. But those 
people are much mistaken who suppose, that thoughts of death 
are necessarily thoughts of God, or tending in any way to raise 
the mind to profitable enquiry; for if I then thought of my 
Maker at all, I thought only of Him, as of one who had dealt 
hardly by me; and I had no more understanding of his goodness 
in chaining me down in my unconverted state from wantoning 
as I might have done in the pleasures of sin, by the hard neces- 
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sities of my condition, than the felon has of the benefit of legal 
restraints. But, oh! kind sir,’ she added, ‘ how were all things 
changed with me, when once it was revealed to my mind by the 
Divine Spirit, that God is love; and that he has manifested his 
love by providing a Saviour for sinners in his only Son, whose 
name be blessed for evermore ! 

“*T had not been in any place of worship for many years, 
when I was told that bread was to be had at our church. I 
went there for the bread which perisheth, and came home 
bringing that bread, which he that eateth of shall never hunger 
move: Every word of your discourse that day was graven on 
my heart as with a pen of adamant; it came to me, again and 
again, during all that week whilst I sat at my work, opening 
itself first in one way and then in another, as if it contained a 
fulness and a richness which never could be exhausted,—and so 
it does,’ she added, raising her feeble voice and speaking with 
uncommon animation, ‘and so does every part of scripture! ’ 

“* Oh, how sweet, how precious, was that first week of my 
adoption! how changed was every thing with me!—and this I 
wanted to tell you. I would now gladly die in this little room, 
where I have enjoyed a happiness which can be no other than 
the earnest of my Father’s love. Here I have been made to feel 
that, vile as I am, I am washed by the blood of the Redeemer, I 
am sanctified by the Divine Spirit, Lam received into the family 
of my God. Your ministry, blessed sir, has been the means,— 
but the work is of God!’ She was silent for some minutes, 
after having uttered these words, and then she spoke again. 

‘‘* Ever since my marriage I have been too meanly attired to 
shew myself in any of the parks or gardens where trees and 
flowers, and the green grass, and pure heavens might be seen; 
and too lanquid to walk beyond the precincts of this vast town, 
so that I have been a stranger for many, many seasons, to the . 
fair fields and wild beauty of the country, and my eye has only 
been familiar with stacks of chimneys, or at best with crowded 
streets ; but since the day of my adoption it is marvellous how 
the memories of my youth have come back to me, even helping 
me to understand the various texts which you brought before 
me in your discourses, sir. The Divine Spirit, as you explained 
it on one occasion from the pulpit, bringing many forgotten 
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things back to my mind, and setting them in such light before 
me, sometimes in my waking hours, and sometimes in dreams, 
has proved to me how God had always loved me; and how, 
through all the course of a painful and weary life, he had been 
teaching me lessons which would all come to profit when the 
eyes of my understanding should be opened. Thus were the 
places, and things, and persons, which I had known when a 
very little child, set before me, to the very brook shaded with 
sallows, and the rushes, and the willow-herbs, and the bank 
near the cottage where | used to sit with my brother; and 
_ the kind looks of my father, and the gentle care of my mother, 
and, above all, the smiles of my innocent babes. I saw all these 
things again, and was made to understand how the Lord had 
done well for them in taking them so soon to himself; and I 
was helped by the memory of them and of the fair works of God, 
with which I was so familiar when a child, to form the better 
notion of that glorious state in which the Saviour will be the 
light and glory of a new and far more lovely creation, where the 
parent and child, the brother and sister, the husband and wife, 
will never more be parted, and where no shadows wiil pass over 
the faces of the ever-smiling children of the Holy One.’ 

‘Many more things, said this poor woman, whom I con- 
tinued to visit from day to day, not in the character of a teacher, 
but of a learner, until her mortal part fell into the sweet sleep of 
death, without a struggle or a groan. 

‘‘ During the few last hours her mind appeared to be quite 
withdrawn from present things, and rapt to scenes of glory. I 
was the last person whom she seemed to know, or at least ac- 
knowledged; and as she did so, she referred with gasping breath to 
this passage—' How beautiful upon the mountains are the feet 
of him that bringeth good tidings, that publisheth peace, that 
bringeth good tidings of good—that saith unto Zion thy God 
reigneth.’—(Js. lit. 7.) 

“This text was evidently applied to myself by the dying 
woman; but I felt, however blessed I had been in her case, and 
may be in some others, that I had too often failed in the earnest- 
ness and simplicity with which I had published this peace, and 
declared these good tidings, and was myself constrained to refer 
this, with all other laudatory passages of scripture to Him, of 
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whom alone, of all the sons of Adam, it may be said, ‘ He hath 
done all things well.’ 

“1 stood by the pale corpse until the kind neighbour had 
closed those eyes which were to open no more until the morning 
of the resurrection of the just. We then knelt by the bed, and I 
led a prayer, in which those in the room joined, I trust, with 
some feeling, and then, having earnestly invited them to come to 
where I hoped to tell them the same tidings which had conveyed 
such joy to the now happy Elizabeth Lornly, I took my leave, 
and under the full assurance that what had passed in that room 
would be blessed to some one or another of the few who had 
witnessed it, and that in the due course of time others would be 
benefited by the holy lesson conveyed from that blessed death- 
bed. For, as an aged minister once said to me, ‘I have been 
convinced by long observation, that wherever the seed of the Di- 
vine Word has once taken root and sprung up in the heart of any 
individual, it invariably continues to increase and multiply itself, 
according to the pleasure of God, though perhaps not always 
either in that quarter, or in that manner, in which man may 


look for it.”’’ M. M.S. 
(To be concluded next month.) 


THE VOICE OF GOD. 
( Concluded.) 


The early Christians were competent judges of the genuineness 
of the books of the New Testament: and from the perils to which 
their faith exposed them, they were not likely to obey the in- 
‘unctions of their teachers, without “searching all things.” We 
may safely credit their testimony as to this fact. They had no 
motive todeceive, and they could not be deceived. There are 
still in existence various letters of the companions of the Apostles, 
such as Barnabas, Clement, and Polycarp, which contain refer- 
ences to the writings of the Apostles, and proved that in 
that early time they were considered “ Scripture.”” Many of the 
early writers mention them as the works of their reputed 
authors. All the epistles of Paul, except that to the Hebrews, 
contain his name as author. The epistles of Peter, James, and 
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_ Jude, commence with the salutations of the authors to the persons 
whom they addressed; and, with respect to the other books, 
they contain strong evidences within themselves, such as allu- 
sions to the circumstances of the author. These books being re- 
ceived as sacred during the life of the. apostles, those inspired 
teachers would not have permitted so gross a mistake to pass un- 
corrected, had it been really a mistake. 

From the companions of the apostles, there is an unbroken 
chain of Christian writers down to the present day, to prove the 
estimation in which those books have been held ever since they 
were composed. Origen about A. D. 184, gives a list of the 
canonical books. They contain all we esteem sacred, and none 
besides. 

The writers of the New Testament having declared their own 
inspiration, and having permitted their works to be received as 
“‘ Scripture,” are proved to be worthy of credit. Because, as we 
have already seen, they suffered the loss of all things, even of 
life, rather than fail to deliver their divine message; and because 
their divine commission was attested by miracles. 

A miracle is a work which human power is insufficient to ac- 
complish. There have been many false pretenders to the power 
of working miracles. Signs, and lying wonders, form one cha- 
racteristic of the man of sin. But God has not in this respect 
left us ‘‘to walk in darkness ;” he has given us the means of 
discriminating true from false miracles. Let any one compare 
the stupendous deeds recorded in Scripture with the absurdities 
of popish pantomime, or heathenish marvels: let him compare 
both with the character of God, and with the intuitive perception 
of good and evil within his own heart ; and he will at once per- 
ceive the immeasurable superiority of the calm, stupendous miracles 
of the accredited messengers of Jehovah over the low artifices of 
deceivers. 

It is most reasonable to suppose, that God, to accredit his 
own messengers, may endow them with superhuman powers ; but 
we may be sure that He will never contradict his own previously 
revealed will ; so that in examining the incredibility of miracles, 
we must first enquire “are they such as evidence more than 
human power—are they manifestly from God?” and since from 
our limited perceptions there is a possibility of our being mistaken 
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on this point, we must farther ask, does the doctrine in support 
of which these miracles are performed, agree with former reve- 
lations of the will of God, and with the dictates of conscience,— 
that perception of good and evil, which God has implanted in the 
breast of man. “If we, or an angel from heaven,”’ says St. 
Paul, “‘ preach any other gospel unto you than that ye have re- 


ceived, let him be accursed.” On both of these points, the 


miracles of the New Testament will bear the strictest scrutiny. 
It is worthy of God to employ great means for great ends; to 
change the usual course of nature to attest that message by the 
belief of which alone man can be saved from everlasting ruin; 
and such attestation he has amply given to the first teachers of 
Christianity. 

The fulfilment of prophecy attests the divine commission of 
those by whom it is uttered. The future is known to God alone. 
Some events, dependant upon natural causes, may be foretold by 
human sagacity ; but there are others which the wisest of the 
men of the world could not so much as conjecture. The pro- 
phecies of the Old Testament are numerous, minute, and most 
exactly fulfilled.. There are many prophecies in the New Testa- 
ment also, which have been already fulfilled, some which are 
being accomplished at the present time; and others, which refer 
to events still future. The predictions of the destruction of 
Jerusalem, and the characteristics of the great apostacy, have 
been remarkably verified in the events, and demonstrate the in- 
spiration of the men who uttered them. 

What then is the precise degree of authority which these 
heaven-attested teachers claim for their message? It is absolute 
authority, over every feeling and sentiment, and principle, and 
action of every human being. And this, because the message is 
the “ word of God ’’—the revelation of the will of “‘ Him in whom 
we live and move, and have our being.”” ‘“‘ Whosoever shall break 
one of these least commandments, and shall teach men )so, shall 
be called the least in the kingdom of heaven: but whosoever 
shall do and teach them, the same shall be called great in the 
kingdom of heaven.”” (Matt. v. 19.) 

The word “ inspire,” signifies to breathe in, or into. “ All 
Scripture is given by inspiration of God,” (2 Tim. iii. 16,)—that 
is, was breathed into the minds of those who wrote it, by the 
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Holy Spirit. It is “ profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for cor- 
rection,. for instruction in righteousness: that the man of God 
may be perfect, throughly furnished unto all good works.”” Christ 
is represented as sanctifying and cleansing his church, “ with the 
washing of water by the word.”’ ( Eph v. 26.) Thus “the word” 
is the instrument of the Christian’s sanctification. The psalmist 
says ‘‘ Wherewithal shall a young man cleanse his way, by taking 
heed thereto according to thy word.”” And consequently “‘ Thy 
word have I hid in my heart, that I might not sin against Thee.” 
(Ps. cxix. 9—11) He deprecates, as a terrible evil, wandering 
from God’s commandments. ‘‘ With my whole heart have I 
sought thee: O let me not wander from thy commandments,”’ 
(Ps. cxix. 10.) In the thirteenth chapter of Mark the Saviour 
most severely reprehends the Scribes and Pharisees for mingling 
with the word of God the tradition of man, and so making that 
word of no effect ; and he vindicates the supreme and sole au- 
thority of the divine commandment, He came “to fulfil the 
law.’” (Matt. v.17.) And repeatedly declares that the Scripture 
must be fulfilled. 

It is evident therefore, that if we admit the first teachers of 
christianity to have been divinely attested messengers, and their 
writings to be genuine, we must admit the full inspiration, and 
the unlimited authority of Scripture. And further, from the histo- 
rical evidence reaching back to the days of the inspired apostles, 
we must admit as “ Scripture,”’ all the books which are now 
known in the protestant churches by that name, and no others. 

As to traditions, the word of God gives them no authority; 
nay, it expressly condemns them. Before the canon of Scripture 
was complete, of course oral communication was needful, and 
therefore the apostle says, “ Stand fast, and hold the traditions 
which ye have been taught, whether by word, or by our epistle.”’ 
(2 Thess. ii. 15.) 

Tradition here, must be something totally different from that 
condemned by our Lord. Most probably it referred to the preach- 
ing of the apostle—the oral communication of those truths which 
were afterwards committed to writing for the benefit of the church 
in after ages, the truths contained in the gospels. No such tra- 
ditions have come in the oral form down to us, just because the 
perfection of the Scripture soon rendered that mode of communi- 
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cation unnecessary. That which is called “ tradition ”’ by apos- 
tate churches, “‘ makes void” the word of God, and so falls under 
the condemnation of Christ. 

But after all, it is the internal evidence of the truth of the 
Scriptures which comes with the most mighty power to the heart. 
The individual whose eyes are opened by the Spirit to “‘ behold 
wondrous things out of God’s law,” has a perception Of its divi- 
nity, which far surpasses even the might of its external evidences. 
He feels the Gospel to be “the power of God unto salvation.” 
He discerns its wonderful adaptation to all the wants of his fallen, 
but immortal state. He groans under a sense of sin; the Bible 
unfolds a plan of perfect deliverance. He is ignorant; the Bible 
holds all the treasures of heavenly wisdom. Week and erring, 
he knows not how to direct his steps through this wilderness ; 
God's word is a lamp unto his path, and a guide to Him in whom 
is everlasting strength. Sorrows press hard upon him; the Bible 
tells him that the trials of this present time, are not worthy to be 
compared with the glory that shall be revealed: and it unfolds 
bright visions of a glorious immortality ; at the same time assuring 
him of the Saviour’s sympathy in his present afflictions, and en- 
couraging him to lay his aching head upon the bosom of Jesus. 
Friend after friend drops into the silent grave, or becomes changed 
and cold ; in the page of inspiration is unfolded the Friend that 
sticketh closer than a brother, Jesus Christ, the same yesterday, 
to-day, and for ever. The dark valley is before him; the waves 
of Jordan are rolling full in his view : the blessed volume suggests, 
“ Yea, though I walk through the valley of the shadow of death, 
I will fear no evil, for thou art with me, thy rod and thy staff 
comfort me.” As he plunges into the wave he hears, “ When 
thou passest through the waters, I will be with thee, and through 
the floods, they shall not overwhelm thee.”” And when, with 
his feet firmly placed on the shore of immortality, he looks back 
on the wanderings and sorrows of his brief earthly existence, and 
the consolations which used to revive his fainting spirits, he ex- 
claims “Thy statutes have been my songs in the house of my 
pilgrimage.” 

Dear young friends, bless God for the Bible. Christ's sheep 
“know his voice, and follow him,” “and a stranger will they not 


follow, for they know not the voice of strangers.” You see 
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wherein their safety lies—in following Christ, because they know 
his voice. Let that soft, sweet voice enter into your soul, until 
it sends a thrill of joy to your inmost heart. 

Blessed was Mary when she sat at his feet, and listened to the 
words that dropped as honey from his human lips; but equally 
blessed are they who find those words in his own inspired record, 
when they are carried home to the heart by the Holy Spirit. 

Bear it in mind that unless the Spirit anoint your eyes, you 
shall behold no wondrous things out of God's law; that unless 
he open your ears, you will be as the deaf adder which heareth not 
the voice of the charmer, charming never so wisely; that the 
Bible will affect your intellect merely, and not your heart. Nay, 
it is not certain that, without the teaching of the Spirit, even 
your intellect will be rightly informed on divine truth. In my 
early years I knew an old man whose sole business was to read 
the Bible, to sing, and to pray; but he held the most absurd and 
unscriptural errors,—errors which a child might have refuted 
from the Bible. He was puffed up with self-righteousness, and 
self-sufficiency ; he knew not the plague of his own heart, but 
‘thought himself righteous, and despised others ;’” and therefore 
I fear that he had neglected the prayer, ‘‘ Make me to understand 
the way of thy precepts.”” “ Give me understanding, and I shall 
keep thy law.” 

Study the Bible diligently, and always study it with earnest 
prayer for the illumination of the Holy Spirit; for unless his 
heavenly radiance be shed full upon the page of his own inspi- 
ration, and reflected back upon your soul, it will be to you a page 
of utter darkness; while by happy multitudes its soul-reviving 
truths are hailed as the light of immortality. S. E. P. 


A WALK UNDER THE FALLS OF NIAGARA. 


On a fine morning in August, soon after sunrise, I set out 
with a friend and a guide, to go under the vast sheet of water, 
forming one of the main falls of Niagara. The first thing to be 
done, after descending the tower of steps, is to strip ourselves of 
all clothing, except a single covering of linen, and a silk handker- 
chief tied tight over the ears. This costume, with the addition 
of a pair of pumps, is the court dress of the palace of Niagara. 
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We passed about fifty rods under the Table rock till we reached 
a jutting corner where the chasm yawned upon us. The noise 
of the cataract was most deafening; its headlong grandeur rolled 
from the very skies; we were drenched by the overflowings of the 
stream; our breath was checked bythe violence of the wind, 
which, for a moment scattered away the clouds of spray, when 
a full view of the torrent, raining down its diamonds in infinite 
profusion, opened upon us. Nothing could equal the flashing 
brilliancy of the spectacle. The weight of the falling waters 
made the very rock beneath us tremble, and from the cavern 
that received them issued a roar, as if the confined spirits of all 
who had ever been drowned, joined in an united scream for help! 
Here we stood—in the very jaws of Niagara,—deafened by an 
uproar, whose tremendous din seemed to fall upon the ear in 
tangible and ceaseless strokes, and surrounded by an unima- 
ginable and oppressive grandeur. 

The guide now stopped to take breath. He told us, by 
hallooing in our ears at the top of his voice, “‘that we must turn 
our heads away from the spray when it blew against us, draw 
the hand downwards over the face if we felt giddy, and not rely 
too much on the loose pieces of rock.’”” With these instructions 
he began to conduct us, one by one, beneath the sheet. A few 
steps farther, and the light of the sun no longer shone upon us. 
There was a grave-like twilight, which enabled us to see our 
way, when the irregular blasts of wind drove the water from us; 
but most of the time it was blown upon us from the sheet, with 
such fury, that every drop seemed a sting, and in such quantities 
that the weight was almost insupportable. My situation was 
distracting, it grew darker at every step, and in addition to the 
general tremor with which every thing in the neighbourhood of 
Niagara is shuddering, I could feel the shreds and splinters of 
the rock yield as I seized them for support, and my feet were 
continually slipping upon the slimy stones. I was obliged, 
more than once, to have recourse to the prescription of the guide 
to cure my giddiness, and though I would have given the world 
to retrace my steps, I felt myself following his darkened figure, 
vanishing before me, as the maniac, faithful to the phantoms of 
his illusion, pursues it to his doom. All my faculties of terrot 
seemed strained to their extreme, and my mind lost all sensation, 
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except the sole idea of an universal, prodigious, and unbroken 
motion. 
Although the noise exceeded by far the extravagance of my 
anticipation, I was in some degree prepared for this. I expected 
too, the loss of breath from the compression of the air, though 
not the suffocation of the spray; but the wind—the violence of 
the wind exceeding, as I thought, in swiftness and power, the 
most desolating hurricane! How camethe wind there? There, 
too, in such violence and variety, as if it were the cave of Eolus 
in rebellion? One would imagine that the river above, fearful of 
the precipice to which it was rushing, in the folly of its des- 
peration, had seized with giant arms upon the upper air, and in 
its halfway course abandoned it in agony. 
We now came opposite to a part of the sheet which was 
thinner, and of course lighter. The guide stopped and pointed 
upwards ; I looked, and beheld the sun, “shorn of his beams” 
indeed, and so quenched with the multitudinous waves, that his 
faint rays shed but a pale and silvery hue upon the cragged and 
ever humid walls of the cavern. 
Nothing can be looked at steadily beneath Niagara. The hand 
' must guard the eyes against the showers which are forced from 
the main body of the fall, and the head must be constantly 
averted from a steady position, to escape the sudden and vehe- 
ment blasts of wind. One is constantly exposed to the sudden 
rising of the spray, which bursts up like smoke from a furnace, 
till it fills the whole cavern, and then, condensed with the 
rapidity of steam, is precipitated in rain; in addition to which, 
there is no support but flakes of the stones covered with innu- 
merable eels. Still there are moments when the eye at one 
glance, can catch a glimpse of this magnificent saloon. On one 
side the enormous ribs of the precipice arch themselves with 
Gothic grandeur more than one hundred feet above our heads, 
with a rottenness more threatening than the water under which 
they groan. From their summit is projected, with incalculable 
intensity, a silvery flood, in which the sun seems to dance like a 
fire-fly. Beneath, is a chasm of death; an anvil, upon which the 
hammers of the cataract beat with unsparing and remorseless 
might ; an abyss of wrath! 
We had now penetrated to the utmost recess. A pillar of the 
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precipice juts directly out into the sheet, and beyond it no human 
foot can step, but to immediate annihilation. The distance from 
the edge of the falls, to the rock which arrests our progress, is 
said to be forty-five feet, but I do not think this has ever been 
accurately ascertained. The arch under which we passed, is 
evidently undergoing a rapid decay at the bottom, while the top 
unwasted, juts out like the leaf of atable. Consequently a fall 
must happen, and judging from its appearance, may be expected 
every day; and this is probably the only real danger in going 
beneath the sheet. 

We passed to our temporary home, through the valley which 
skirts the upper stream, among gilded clouds, and rainbows, and 
wild flowers, and felt that we had experienced a consummation 
of curiosity; that we had looked upon that, than which earth — 
could offer nothing to the eye or heart of man more awful or 
more magnificent.—U. S. Lit. Gaz. 


THE BOOK FOR ALL SEASONS. 


It is a benefit to understand the spirit. and see the beauty of 
the Holy Scriptures. Afflictions teach Christians the worth of 
their Bibles, and so wrap up their hearts in the oracles of God. 
The Bible is often but an insipid book to us before afflictions 
bring us to feel the want of it, and then how many comfortable 
passages do we find, which lay neglected and unknown before! 

I recollect an imstance in a history of some, who fied from 
persecution in this country to that, then wild desert, America. 
Among many other hardships, they were sometimes in such 
straits for bread, that the very crusts of their former tables m 
England would have been a dainty to them. Necessity drove the 
women to the sea-side to look for a ship expected to bring them 
provision; but no ship for many weeks appeared ; however, they 
saw in the sand vast quantities of shell-fish, since called clams— 
a sort of muscles. Hunger impelled them to taste, and at lengt 
they fed almost wholly upon them, and to their own astonisi- 
ment were as cheerful, fat, and hearty as they had been @ 
England with their fill of the best provisions. 

A worthy man, one day after they had all dined on these clams 
without bread, returned God thanks for causing them to “sack 
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of the abundance of the seas, and of treasures hid in the sands;”’-— 
a passage in Deuteronomy, till then unobserved by the company, 
but which, ever after, endeared the writings of Moses to them. 


MYSELF AND MY NEIGHBOUR, 


Waar a wonderful difference exists between myself and my 
neighbour, even when the latter term is employed in its most 
restricted sense! But when we extend its meaning as far as the 
Gospel teaches us to do, how wonderfully is this distance 
widened. When in answer to the question “‘ Who is my neigh- 
bour ?”” we are compelled to admit aliens and enemies within 
the pale of our sympathies, how strange and hard a thing it 
seems to be made partners in their misery, or partakers of their 
sufferings. 

We hear of some appalling accident, and are at first startled 
from our self-complacency ; but soon re-assure our quailing 
spirits by the thought that it happened at a distance. Another 
in our own neighbourhood soon follows, and we are more 
anxious to know every particular, and perhaps a little interested 
in the fate of the sufferers; but soon the thought that we 
knew little or nothing of them supervenes, and we are glad to 
forget in the course of a few short weeks the whole details or 
such a frightful casualty. But death, or disease, or accident, 
comes again to our very doors, and we begin to think that God 
has a message for ourselves in this awakening providence. A 
neighbour has been called by a sudden stroke, perhaps by some 
violeat and shocking catastrophe, to meet his Maker in a 
moment of utter unpreparedness ; but still it is only a neighbour, 
and not one of our own circle: we are awe-struck, and serious 
for a little time, but even this very questionable season of good- 
ness is as the morning cloud, and as the early dew. 

Much, to be sure, depends on the character and circumstances 
of the accident. If the sufferer perished in some praiseworthy, 
or merely in some innocent, employ, our sympathies are largely 
drawn upon, and we are seldom chargeable with illiberality, even, 
in our views of the nature of that employment, The late 
melancholy disaster at Woolwich, by which seven individuals 
lost their lives in breaking up old rockets for re-manufacture, is an 
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illustration of this last remark. Whilst a very deep and 
general interest has been felt for those affected by the casualty, 
the lawfulness or innocence of the employ which moved to their 
death has never been called in question, though it might 
perhaps strike a stranger to all the shifts and quibbles inci- 
dent to the noble art of warfare, that there was nothing pecu- 
liarly dreadful in dying by weapons manufactured especially 
for the purpose of killing. It is readily granted that they were 
meant to kill my neighbour, and not myself; but still it may be 
doubted whether He who has made of one flesh all nations of 
the earth, would recognize the fine-drawn distinctions which 
self-love and self-preservation would set up betwen those who 
have the power to assault and rob, and those who want the 
power to resist. 

We have been led into these remarks by the following graphic 
sketch by John 8S. C. Abbott, copied with some abridgement 
and alteration from the “‘ Herald of Peace’’ for September.— 

** Not long since there was an accidental explosion of a bomb- 
shell in Charlton street, New York. And as I chanced to be at 
the spot but a few minutes after the explosion, I will give you a 
description of the terrific scene, as it met my eye. I was sitting 
in my house, about a quarter of a mile from the place of the 
explosion, at four o'clock in the afternoon, when the whole house 
was shaken by the report of apparently the heaviest piece of 
artillery. I was just preparing to go down town, and, taking an 
omnibus, soon saw a multitude of men and boys running 
towards Chariton-street. In a moment more, a crowd came 
around the corner of Charlton-street into Hudson-street, bearing 
the body of a well-dressed man, upon a window shutter. They 
crossed the street directly by the omnibus, and I observed that 
the whole back of the head was blown off! Perceiving indica- 
tions of great excitement in the rapidly-gathering crowd, and 
hearing exclamations of “ explosion,” “terrible explosion,” &ty 
I left the omnibus to learn the cause of the disaster. Entering 
Charlton-street, guided by hundreds who were rushing to that 
point from all quarters, I observed on both sides of the street 
for a little distance, that the windows were entirely demolished, 
the frames in many places blown in, doors shattered, and holes 
blown actually through the sides of houses. In one place, forty 
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rods, I should judge, from the place where the explosion took 
place, a hole was blown through the front of a frame-house, 
large enough for a man to enter. Upon the side walk, in front 
of a shop of old iron, lay in disorder some thirty or forty rusty 
bomb-shells, about eight inches in diameter. It was said by the 
crowd that a man had one of these between his knees, endea- 
vouring to loosen the charge with a stick, when it exploded, 
producing this scene of destruction and carnage. The body of 
this man was torn to pieces, and scattered in fragments through 
the streets. The mangled trunk, headless and limbless, had 
been carried into the house, and the shrieks of his wife were 
heard above the tumult outside. Upon an iron window frame 
lay the dead body of another man. Two young men who 
happened to be passing in the middle of the street were literally 
blown up into the air, and fell with broken and mangled limbs, 
upon the pavement. They both died, | believe, the next day. 
In the street lay a horse, also killed by a fragment of the shell. 
A beautiful wagon, to which he was attached, was demolished, 
the spokes of the wheels broken, and the vehicle almost torn to 
pieces. Such was the devastation produced by the explosion of 
one single shell. 

“And yet this shell did but perform its function. Ir was 
MADE FOR THIS VERY PURPOSE—to destroy property and life. 
It was made to be thrown into the crowded streets of a city, 
there to explode, and blow up houses, and tear limb from limb. 
This was the function of the instrument. And this is War. To 
throw such missiles as these into the crowded streets of a city, is 
the business of war. As I looked upon this scene, and witnessed 
its carnage and woe, and reflected that it was the work of one 
single shell, and then reflected upon the consternation and 
horror which must be produced by raining down a shower of 
these shells upon a city, crushing their way through the roofs of 
houses, exploding in the chambers of the dying, or in parlours 
where mothers, and daughters, and infant children are gathered in 
terror; never did I so deeply feel before the horrors,—the unmiti- 
gated iniquity of war; never before did I so deeply feel that it 
was the duty of every one who has a voice to speak, or a pen 
with which to write, to devote all his influence to promote the 
abolition of this fiend-like work. 
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“When Napoleon, with his blood-stained army, arrived before 
the walls of Vienna, he planted his batteries, and in less than ten 
hours threw three thousand of these horrible projectiles into the 
city. Three hundred of these bomb-shells exploded every hoar, 
five every minute, in the streets and dwellings of this crowded 
metropolis. Who can imagine the terrors of that dreadful night, 


_ when, amid the thunders of artillery, the cry and the uproarof 


contending armies, and conflagrations breaking out on every 
side, these terrible shells, like fiery meteors with portentous 
glare, were streaking the air and descending like hail-stones 
upon the doomed city. Crashing through the roofs of the 
dwellings, they exploded at the fire-side, in the very cradle of the 
infant, blowing their mangled limbs, with fragments of ther 
demolished homes, far and wide into the air. In this way 
Napoleon conquered Vienna.” 

‘‘ But Napoleon was a monster. Did christian England, the 
centre of gospel light, of liberty and civilization, ever perpetrate 
such atrocities? The Bible, and the Bible only, .is the artillery 
of Britain.” 

Who says this, or rather who does not say it? Who amongst 
the millions of our population ever thinks seriously that he may 
have been indirectly instrumental in such a work of butchery? 
Who looks upon war as nothing better than organized theft, 
murder, and licentiousness; and not as a pageant, gay with 
music and fine colors, got up as a necessary appendage to the 
state, and honored by the sanction and the “blessing” of the 
prelates and ministers of the Anglican church? Yet the very 
next sentence in the stirring narrative just quoted, runs thus,— 


“IN THIS WAY, ENGLAND CONQUERED CANTON! 


The Bible and the bomb-shell were surely not twin-born, Bo 
were they meant to be so strangely associated or to give 
enemies the opportunity of saying, “We would rather & 
without your gospel, if it must tread upon the heels of you 
grenades.”’ 

Come, my dear young friend who may be reading this; sit 


_ down soberly to think of war and its attendant horrors. 


your ears to that clangour of cymbals and braying of trumpets 
and shrill piping of clarionets; and shut your eyes to those 
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plumed hats, and scarlet coats, and trappings of gold embroidery 
before your windows, and look through this microscope upon the 
table. The achromatic process is here carried to perfection: it 
divests every object of its false coloring. and shews it as it is, and 
not as man would have it. Why start and shudder? 

‘‘I saw my murdered mother,” did you say? Very likely,— 
War murders mothers. 

‘And our dear baby lying in its blood.”” Perhaps you did ; 
War strangles infants. 

“ And myself, sick, pale, agonized, dying, but too slowly, on 
the black and blood-stained field...—You! And did you think 
then that war would spare yourself—you who, according to your 
own account, | 

———*‘ had heard of battles and had longed 
To follow to the field some warlike lord ?” 

But by what standard do you measure the vast disparity 
between yourself and any one else? You and your neighbour 
change places when the point of view is changed; and the very 
same arguments by which you claim the right to kill him, give 
him an equal right to kill you. 

Many of you, my dear young friends, can sympathize with 
those who suffer by such an accident as the bursting of a shell 
or an explosion of gunpowder; and far be it from me to check 
this salutary feeling. How is it then that you can hear with 
unconcern, or even with feelings of triumph, of the sufferings and 
death of thousands killed by pursuing the same process ; and in 
many cases, equally unoffending ? 

God has called us to peace; the gospel is a gospel of peace ; 
its author is the Prince of peace, and its message, “‘ peace and 
good will to man.”’ War is the devil’s element, the abomination 
that maketh desolate; and till you can exactly estimate the 
comparative values of your own life and your neighbour's, do 
nothing by thought, word, or deed, to abet a system whose 
practical creed is—*‘ Murder my neighbour, but spare me.” 

THE HOPE OF IGNORANCE. 

A Lapy was one day summoned to the house of a family 
in her tract-district, the father of which was a mason, and his 
labor had hitherto sufficed to provide comfortably for the support 
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of himself and family. He was sober and industrious in his 
habits, but bevond this, the visitor knew little of him. It 
appears, that while assisting to take down a ruinous building, 
some portion of a wall fell upon him, and when extricated from 
the ruins he was found to be severely injured. He was thus 
reduced at once from the perfect enjoyment of health and strength 
to a situation distressing to witness; yet, notwitLstanding his 
numerous injuries, he expressed so firm a determination not to 
be taken to the hospital, that he was carried home to his family, 
who now wept around him without hope for his recovery. His 
wife alone was calm, as supporting his head, she, from time to 
time, wiped away the large drops of perspiration which his 
agony produced ; all that medical aid could do, had been done; 
and the poor suffercr was now left to the care of his family and 
friends. 

At the entrance of the visitor he roused himself, and exclaimed 
in an upbraiding tone, ‘“‘ You are the very one whom I wanted 
to see; for as you know more about God and his ways than I 
do, perhaps you can tell me why he has sent this dreadful 
accident to me? Iam sure,” he added, “I have done nothing 
to deserve it; I pay my way, and apply all I earn to the main- 
tenance of my family, wasting nothing in drink, and yet I am 
punished as if I were one of the worst of men!”’ 

Such was the first greeting which met the Christian visitor, 
but that might scarcely be compared to what followed, as, day 
after day, he uttered expressions of contempt for holy things, 
questioning the right of God to afflict man; and, hardened in 
self-esteem, boasting of his moral virtues, of his exemption from 
the failings of others, and speaking with presumptuous certainty 
of the happiness he should enjoy hereafter through his ow® 
merits. 

For three long weeks this frame of mind continued ; but the 
visitor persevered in her attentions ; every day she stood by his 
bed-side, some fresh delicacy in her hand, some word of kind 
sympathy upon her lips; patient, persevering, and hopeful, she 
endured the contradiction of sinners. knowing that she had cried 
unto One who could accomplish all things. At length the sick 
man grew accustomed to her visit, and as the hour ap 
for her appearance he would become impatient for her arrivals 
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he was also more gentle and humble in her presence, listening 
with quiet attention to all she said or read to him. As it became 
evident that he could not recover, his spirit sank into the greatest 
despondency,— partly from his own situation, and partly arising 
from reflections on the destitute condition in which his death 
would leave his family, —but through the kindness of friends, the 
latter anxiety was removed, and his mind, freed from earthly 
cares, was left to dwell upon his approaching change. 

One morning when his kind friend was with him, she read 
aloud a portion of the Pilgrim’s Progress; it was that part re- 
ferring to the last trial where Vain Hope supported Ignorance to 
the gate of the eternal city. 

“* And what hope have you, my poor friend?” asked the reader, 
as she laid aside her book. 

The man hesitated, changed color; and, with his face bathed 
in tears, replied mournfully, but with great decision,—* None !” 
I have no hope now; I had once the hope of Ignorance, —but he 
was not saved !”’ 

“‘And would you not have a hope of eternal happiness, even 
such an one as Christian had?’ said she; “the waters were 
troubled, but they did not overflow him, and although his passage 
through death was at one time full of painful struggling, yet he 
rested upon his good hope, and passed safely through. And 
how full of happiness was his reception in heaven! Angels 
welcomed ‘him there, happy spirits became his companions, the 
smile of God rested upon him, and he will enjoy pleasures at his 
right hand for evermore. His pains and wearisome journey, 
his sins, despondencies, doubts, fears, and sorrows, were all 
forgotten when he landed on that bright shore. And for you, 
my friend, there is the same hope, the same happiness,—only 
believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be saved.” 

“ But I have never loved God; my heart has been hardened 
against him; in health I have mocked him,—in the day of my 
strength I sought him not,—and now he has left me for ever, 
for I have no hope.” 

“And do you really feel this? Do you feel that you have 
deserved nothing of God, and regret that you have made him so 
ungrateful a return for all his mercies to you?” 

“ Yes, ma'am, from my heart I do,” said the poor sufferer, 
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with solemn energy ; “and it is not just now that this feeling 
is. come over me; but when you have read a chapter, and spoken 
so kindly to me, it seemed as if my heart must soften, although 
I tried not to feel it. All that you have told me about God is 
such love, there is nothing but kindness in your religion; it has 
made you good and patient towards me, and I hope it will in- 
fluence you to forgive all my wrong conduct, and to pray for me, 
that I might be brought to know and trust that Saviour whom I 
now want to love.’ 


3 When sinners are brought to this point, the rest is easy. The 

Bir strong man had become a child in spirit—gentle and teachable; 
Nt his heart, which had been lifted up in rebellion against his 
wa Maker, was humbled ; and the blessed light of God’s love, poured 
a in like a flood, cleansing it from sin and its defilements. 
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THE TWO MOVEMENTS. 


Ir is certainly matter for mach gratitude to God, that whilst 
in our own country there is so alarming a movement towards 
Popery, there is a counter-movement among the Papists on the 
Continent towards Protestantism. To what an extent this 
feeling has been lately developed in Germany is well knows, 
through the public prints, to most of our readers. But it is by 
no means confined to Germany. “Thought is spreading as edd- 
cation is advancing, and the more people think, the greater 
the danger that threatens every form of deception and impo#- 
tion. We have lately had put into our hands a little work 
translated from the French,* which we have felt almost disposed 
to call 2 wonderful production. Perhaps, however, we should 
be wearer the mark were we to designate it as prophetic of vast 
revolutions in the religious world, and awfully though darkly 
eloquent on themes of deep importance to al! Christendom. It 
is not a new work, a “ people’s edition,” of the original having 
appeared ten years since, and obtained an immense circulation in 
France and throughout the Continent, and the author having 
been honored with more than one fulmination, by the Church of 
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_ The Two Movements 


Rome, though nominally a member of her communion. 
breathes an enlarged and liberal spirit, when regarded as 
production of a romanist, though of course it is far from being 
all that a sound protestant might desire. When indeed, we 
look back to the early days of our own reformed church, as 
exhibited even in the first prayer book of Edward the Sixth, we 
need not be surprised to find a great mind unable by a succession 
even of gigantic efforts to rid itself of all the specious trammels of 
Popery. Remembering, however, the adage, that the first step 
is the most difficult, we hail this little effusion as pregnant with 
consequences more important than were ever conceived of even 
by its author. 

The vision of the last council of the seven crowned heads, 
drank with the blood of sai:its, and trembling for their tottering 
thrones, is too appalling for quotation, but we give the sequel, 
slightly altered. The departing shadows of Popery are thus 
powerfully sketched. 

“Through a grey and heavy fog, I saw, as one sees on the 
earth, at the break of morn, a naked plain, desert and cold. In 
the midst of it there rose up a rock whence fell drop by drop, a 
blackish water, and the feeble and dull sound of the drops which 
fell was the only noise to be heard. And seven paths, after 
winding about in the plain, came to an end at this rock, and 
near to this rock at the entrance of each of them, was a stone 
covered with strange moisture and greenness. 

shadow which moved slowly; and by little and little, the shadow 
approached, and I distinguished not a man, but the likeness of 
aman, And at the place of the heart, this human form had a 
stain ef blood. And it sat itself down on the moist and green 
stone, and its limbs shivered, and with the head hung down, it 
clasped itself with its arme, aa if to Fetain its remaining warns. 

“And by six other paths, six other chadows successively 
arrived at the foot of the rock. Andeach of them, shivering and 
clasping themselves with their arms, sat down on the wet and 
green stone. And they were there, silent and bowed down under 
a weight of inexpressible anguish. And their silence lasted « 
long time, I know not how long, for the sun never rises on that 
plain ; there is never reckoned evening or morning. The drops 
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510 None too mean to pray. 


of dark water measure out there, as they fall, a duration, mono- 
tonous, obscure, heavy, eternal. 

“ And, after a kind of convulsive shiver, one of the shadows, 
raising its head, uttered a hoarse and dry sound, blaspheming 
the name of Christ. And the six other shadows started, and 
altogether raising their heads, the same blasphemy proceeded out 
of their breasts. 

** And at once they were seized with a more powerful trembling, 
the fog thickened, and during a moment, the dark water ceased 
to flow. And the seven shadows yielded themselves again under 
the weight of their secret anguish, and there was a second silence 
longer than the first. 

“At length one of them, without raising himself from his 
stone, fixed and stooping. said to the other: It has happened 
then to you even as to me. Of what use to us were our councils? 

“And another replied: Faith and thought have broken the 
chains of the people; faith and thought have set free the earth. 

** And another said: We wished to divide men, and our oppres- 
sion has united them against us. 

“ And another: We have poured out blood, but that blood has 
fallen on our own heads. 

* And another: We have sown corruption, and it has sprung 
up within us and has devoured our bones. 

“And another: We have thought to stifle liberty, and her 
breath has dried up our power even to its root. 

“Then the seventh shadow blasphemed Christ as the author 

of this light and liberty, and they all with one voice joined in. 
_ “ And I saw a hand which moved on; it dipped its finger in 
the dark water, whose drops measure eternal duration as they 
fall; it marked the forehead of the seven shadows, and that was 
for ever ”” 

Yes: Popery is a marked thing. The same sentence has gone 
forth against the mystical Babylon, as foretold the doom of its 
precursor—‘‘ Weight! Weight! Number, Division!”’ 


NONE TOO MEAN TO PRAY. 
David professes himself a dead dog to his king Saul, and 80 
doth Mephibosheth to his king David: and yet David speaks © 
Saul, and Mephibosheth to David. No man is so little, in respett 
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of God ; for here, in that, we have not so much as a measure to 
try it by; proportion is no measure for infinity. 

Ile that hath no more of this world, but a grave; he that hath 
his grave but lent him, till a better man, or another man, must 
be buried in the same grave; he that hath no grave but a dung- 
hill; he that hath no more earth, but that which he carries, but 
that which he is; he that hath not that earth, which he is, but 
even in that, is avother’s slave, hath as much proportion to God, 
as if all David's worthies, and all the world’s monarchs, and all 
imagination’s giants were kneaded and incorporated into one, 
and as though that one were the survivor of all the sons of men, 
to whom God had given the world. 

And therefore how little soever 1 be, as God calls things that 
are not, as though they were, 1, who am as though I were not, 

may call upon God.— Donne. | 


Guguiries and Correspondence. 
Evil overruled for good. 
Dear Sir,—I should feel mech obliged if you would explain the 
meaning of the apostle, in Romans iii. 7,—‘‘ For if the truth of God 


hath more abounded through my lie to his glory, why yet am I also 


judged as a sinner?” Respectfully yours, 
Jeanette C-——. 


The apostle is here “‘ speaking as a man” disposed to cavil at 
the dispensations of God's providence, and his argument seems 
to be this—“* Why am I to be judged for that which has con- 
duced to the glory of God? If by my lie, my falsehood, or sin of 
any kind—I have only furthered God's purposes, why am I to be 
condemned for so doing?” 

It is needless to add that such reasoning is both illogical and 


unscriptaral. 


The everlasting Father —Italicised texts. 
Dear Sin, -Would your correspondent, R. C. of Penryn, favor 
me with an explanation of the title, “ The everlasting Father,” 
applied to our Saviour in Isaiah ix. 6 


I find in Cruden's Concordance it ia rendered “the Father of 
eternity,” but I should like much to see the subject treated more fully 
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In 1 John ii. 23, I find the words, “ He that acknowledgeth the Son, 


hath the Father also;” but as they are in italics, have they not been 


added by our interpreters ? N. 


The verse whence the term “ Everlasting Father’ is taken, is 
an acknowledged prophecy of Christ as the Messiah promised to 
the patriarchs and their descendants, as “‘ the child’’ that was to 
be born, and “the Son” that was to be given, particularly 
Genesis xlix. 10. All the titles given to him plainly refer to him 
as the Redeemer of mankind, and assert the increase and per- 
petuity of his government, He was to be the head and father of 
a numerous posterity ; the father of the Christian age, that is the 
whole period of the Messiah’s reign. He is the everlasting 
Father, the second Adam, the Lord from heaven ; the everlasting 
Father of the whole church, which derives its spiritual being and 
life from him, as the whole race of men derive their existence 
from the first Adam. He is the Author of eternity, by whom 
the church and every member of it shall have immortal life. And 
as he hath loved the church with an everlasting love, so will he 
for ever live to bless it. | 

A writer remarks, that it is common in the east to describe any 
quality of a person, by calling him “ the father of that quality.” 
D'Herbelot, speaking of an eminent physician, says, “ he did 
such admirable cures, that he was surnamed, Aboul Berekiat, the 
father of benedictions.” . 

The original words of this title of Christ may be rendered, 
“the father of that which is everlasting.”” Christ therefore as 
the head and introducer of an everlasting dispensation, never 0 
give place to another, was very naturally, in the eastern style, 
called “ the Father of eternity.” 

Iam happy that N. N. has directed my attention to this title 
of the Messiah ; it has led me into a variety of pleasing and pre- 
fitable reflections. I should have stated that the character of 
Christ, as God-man, is beautifully represented under the different 
titles given to him—*“* the Child, the Son, the Wonderful, the 
Councillor, the Mighty God, the Everlasting Father, the Prince 
of Peace.” 

The celebrated poet, Pope, in his imitation of Virgil’s 4th 
Eclogue, has the following lines— 
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Thus shall mankind his guardian care engage, 
The promised *‘ Father" of the future age, 


With regard to the second question proposed by N. N. on the 
words, “‘ He that acknowledgeth the Son, hath the Father also;” 
the meaning is—‘* He acknowledges and has a real regard to the 
Father, and an interest in him.”” Most critics on the sacred text 
believe that although these words are not in the common copies. 
of the Greek Testament, yet, as they are to be found in so many 
good manuscripts, they consider them as having formed a part of 
the original. Beza has inserted them on the authority of four 
ancient MSS. and of the Syriac and Vulgate versions. Estius and 
Doddridge consider them genuine, and Mill mentions a number 


of MSS. which have them. Rn C. 
Penryn. | 
Dissimulation. 


I shall feel greatly obliged if the Editor of the Youths’ Magazine 
will favor me with his opinion on the following question. 

Are there any circumstances which can render falsehood justifiable ? 

By falsehood I mean an attempt to deceive others, whether by direct 
untruth, equivecation, or ambiguity. Now there are cases, such as the 
interrogatories of thieves, murderers, &c, where dissimulation of this 
nature seems likely to prevent far greater crimes, | 

They have no right to the information they seek; still the question 
is, are we at liberty to mislead, or should we adhere to strict and sim- 
ple truth, leaving the event in the exercise of implicit faith with God, 
May not the swerving from truth, even when it appears almost neces- 
sary, be considered as doing evil that good may come, and establishing 
an axiom which may become very dangerous? The conduct of Hushai, 
David's friend, exactly illustrates my meaning, (2 Sam. xvi. 15-19. 
xvii. 8-13.) It is a master-piece of ingenuity in the art of duplicity; 
and the end to be answered was unquestionably gocd. The Holy 
Spirit, however, simply gives us the facts, without approbation or 
condemnation. R. 


The question proposed by R. is confessedly one of great im- 
portance, as it relates to the general and particular conduct of all 
classes of society. The definition of falsehood, as “ an attempt 
to deceive others, whether by direct untruth, equivocation, or 
ambiguity,” is perfectly correct. 
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The cases referred to, viz., the interrogatories of thieves, 
murderers, &c., can never justify dissimulation, equivocation, or 
falsehood. Where the person or property is perilled, we should 
make God our refuge and strength, and rely on his promise to 
keep us from evil by night as well as by day. Equivocation would 
soon be detected by a robber, and rather exasperate than induce 
him to relinguish his design. The cases of Jacob in deceiving 
his father, of Rahab in protecting the spies, and of Hushai in . 
defeating the projects of Absalom, no more justify falsehood or 
equivocation, than they could the conduct of Gehazi, or of 
Ananias and Sapphira ; punishment followed Jacob, and he who 
deceived his father was himself deceived by Laban. Gehazi was 
visited by an incurable leprosy, and Ananias and Sapphira were 
struck dead. ‘God requireth truth in the inward parts. Let 
every man speak truth with his neighbour. Ali liars shall have 
their part in the lake which burneth with fire and brimstone.” 

Under no circumstances can duplicity, fraud, or equivocation 
be defended. The evils resulting from this nefarious habit or 
system, are feit every day in the shop, the parlour, the kitchen, 
the factory; whether practised by masters, servants, tradesmen, 
or customers. It is sometimes resorted to by tradesmen for the 
express purpose of selling inferior goods, by the common practice 
of “‘ ticketing ;" sometimes by servants to prevent their being 
reproved ; sometimes by children to conceal their faults from the 
knowledge of their parents ; sometimes by scholars to evade theit 
lessons; but the whole system is debasing, dishonorable to the 
character, injurious to others, and Often ruinous to the soul! 
Those parents are truly wise, and consult the real good of their 
children, who impress upon them at an early period the valuable 
adage, “‘ ALWAYS SPEAK THE TRUTH.” . R. ©. 


Penryn. 


Remission of Sins. 


Sir,—I should feel greatly obliged if you would kindly favor me 
with your opinion on John xx. 23. I am, Sir, 


Yours respectfully, 


NORA. 


It does not appear that the disciples were authorized to forgive 
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Willing and doing. 


sins, but merely to ‘‘declare and pronounce to the people, being 
penitent, the absolution and remission of their sins,” as our 
liturgy expresses it. 

In like manner, they had no power to condemn, but merely to 
pronounce condemnation precisely as the judge in our law courts 
gives sentence after evidence offered. 


Age of Moses. 

Sir,—Will you, or any of your correspondents, be so kind as to 
give me some information on the following subject, 

In Psalm xe. called “ A prayer of Moses, the man of God,” the writer 
says, (v. 10,) “The days of our years are threescore years and 
ten, &c.”” 

iow are we to reconcile this with Deut. xxxiv. 7, where it is said 
that Moses was an hundred and twenty years old when he died, his eye 
not being dim, nor his natural force abated ? 


An explanation would very much oblige, 
Yours very respectfully, 


Moses was an exception to the general rule, his life having been 
prolonged for special purposes. The usual term of human life 
had become gradually shorter from the days of the patriarchs, 
and was then about to settle down to its presesent standard of 
threescore years and ten. 

Willing and dotng. 

Sir,—Will you please to inform me if the language used by St. 
Paul in his epistle to the Romans, ch. vii, latter part, be applicable 
to the regenerate, or the unregenerate ? 

If I understand Matthew Henry, and other commentators rightly, 
they appear to think that it is applicable to the unregenerate. How 
is it then that I hear it so generally adopted by people who profess and 
call themselves Christians, as applicable to themeelves? 

With gratitude for the satisfactory answer I received to my last 
enquiry, I am Sir, 

With great respect, yours, 
HELena. 


The verses in question appear to apply both to the regenerate 
and uoregenerate, though they may be used with greater force 
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by the former. Some of the ancient philosophers, unassisted by 
revelation, have employed language strikingly similar when con- 
trasting their evil practices with their good intentions, of 
regulate it. 


3 Death of Judas. | 
Mx. Evitor,-~-Will you, through the medium of your Magazine, 
be so kind as to inform me what is to be understood by the contradic- 
tory passages of Scripture, Matthew xxvii. 5, and Aecis i, 18? 
I am respected Sir, 
Your constant reader, 
Many 


~ The latter text is rather supplemental than contradictory to the 
former. No impossibility is involved in the statement that 
man in hanging himself should fall headlong, and be dashed t 
pieces. Such appears to have been the fate of Judas, frome 
careful collation of the passages referred to. 


Power on the head. 
‘Krxp Stx,—I am desirous of asking you One question. Would you 
please to favor me with the apostle’s meaning when writing to the 
Corinthians. 1 Cor. ii. 10? Emmure. 


of power, or subjection, which was the veil worn by married 
women in token of their being under the control of their hut 


bands. The reason urged for this usage, “because of the | 


angels,” appears to refer to an opinion prevalent amongst the 
Jews, and sanctioned by Scripture, that the angels were pect 


attendant on religious assemblies. 


Repentance of God. 


Dean S1a,—Will you, or one of your correspondents, explain 


ane Genesis vi. 6. 
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God is frequently spoken 
according to human interpretation, he ouly seems to-do... As He 


who ‘sees the end from the beginning,” must have foreknown 


that man would become wicked, He could not, in the strict 


sense of the expression, “‘ repent” of his creation. All thatesems 


to be implied is, that the sad comsequences of the Fall were 


a thing been possible. 
VICTORY OVER PAIN AND DEATH. 


M. L. had been for some time in a state of affliction, bat.it-did net 


assume so serious an aspect as to indicate danger until Wednesday, 
June Sth, 1844, when she felt worse, and her disease assumed a more 
decided and alarming aspect; she appeared at. first to be clinging much 
to life, and hoped to be raised up to serve God. When asked, “Do 
you feel happy in Jesus?” she wept, and said, “ Oh, ao! [ am most 
wretched, and have been so for a long time; I am afraid I shall be lost; 
I once knew what it was to enjoy religion, and to draw nigh to’ God 
in prayer; but I forsook my God, though, be has never forsaken me; 
and have not since enjoyed a moment’s peace!”’ 

of soul for many days. The Bible wat constantly read, but it was 
either a sealed book, or served to condemn. her, “Oh,” said she, 
“tell all you see, not to leave it to a sick-bed to seek the Lord; the 
time of health is the time; it bad. been better for me had I done sa,” . 

Gradually the Lord dawned. in: upon. her soul, though Satan af 
times was permitted to harrass her, and she was often. heard to say, 
‘* Get thee behind we, Satan!” In God’s own time she had the sweet 
assurance that, “ Jesus loved her, and gave himeelf for her.” -In the 
first violent spasmodic attack, she was led to earnest wrestlings in 
prayer; and in the second, which lasted many hours, she requestel 


some one to pray; “Oh,” she ssid, “eines we have been praying, 


a glorious light has filled my mied, es tright)-e0 cof, 
This seemed to give her fresh in. Ged; she often. anid, 
“Would che Lord have chastened me 96, bad he Set loved me?” 


As ahe approached her end, she longed to ba, with Christ. 


Jesus was so precious, and she was enabled to give up all the frignis 
she beld dvar; though, she earnestly longed for their salvation... She 
was often heard to peay for her dear hesband; bequesthing to him: 


her Bible, and entresting him to. better uso of it than ae 
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had done. She wished that her dear children might be trained for 
heaven, and taught to hallow the Sabbath day. She said, ‘1 cannot 
come back to you, but you may all come to me.” One Sabbath 
morning, her joy in God was such, that she sang two of her favorite 
hymnus— 

"Tis glory’s foretaste makes me sing." 

* Praise God from whom all blessings flow." 


Her tongue was so unloosed, that she could talk of nothing but the 


Beloved of her soul. When reminded that she might exhaust herself, 


she said *' I must talk of Christ.” “ Sing!” she continued, “ Sing! If 
I had one hour's strength, how loudly I would sing!” Once when 
longing to depart, she exclaimed, ‘‘ Come, Lord Jesus, reveal thyself 
now, come thyself now, come thyself, and now!" 

On being requested to take something, “If I do, do you think it 
will make me linger here?’’ Then she said, “ Do I wish to be taken 
away from suffering, or to be with Christ?’ Another time, ‘‘ Do you 
think I shall know my dear babe in heaven?"’ On something to drink 
being offered to her, she exclaimed, “ Ah, I shall soon drink of the 
fountain of life! I thought I should have gone before now; but God's 
time is mine! I know, O Lord, thou canst come now, O come, Lord 
Jesus; there is no name so sweet as Jesus, O my precious Redeemer! 
I want to love Jesus more; I don’t love him as I ought; I will never 
he impatient any more!’ After expressing much earnestness for her 
Lord to come, a kind friend repeated to her that text, “I shall be 
satisfied, when I awake up after thy likeness.” ‘“ Yes,’’ said she, “I 
am satisfied mow, but, when I awake up after his likeness, I shall be 
more than satisfied! To-day I have been half through the dark valley 
of the shadow of death: make me patient, O Lord!” 

After taking something to support her, she said, “ I hope this will 
be the last. I do hope if I die in one of these attacks, I shall be able 
to praise my God: but, if it might be his will, may I fall asleep in 
Jesus, and have a smooth passage to the skies!"’ Speaking to ® 
friend, she said, “-A sick-bed is not the time to seek the Lord, seek 
him now; God is strong; I have found the inability of man; Jesus ts 4 
brother born for adversity." To another she said, “ It had been better 
for me had T been in earnest about my soul!:O, risk it not!” and then 
repeated with terrible earnestness, ‘‘ O, risk it not!"’ One day looking 
at her emaciated hand, she said, ‘‘ This poor hand will soon strike a 
golden harp in heaven, and this tongue will soon sing ‘ Hallelujah! re 
While sleeping she was heard to say, “ How many love other things 
more than they love God and his ways, faith! faith! O my God! 
underneath are the everlasting arms!” 
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After sleeping, she said, alluding to her customary exercises of 
devotion, ‘‘ It is time for me to dress for heaven.” On being told that 
the dress was already prepared, and that Jesus had clothed her in his 
own robe of righteousness, she evineed much happiness, and enjoined 
silence, that she might commune with Him. When her mother was 
going home for a day or two, she said very cheerfully, “ I am quite 
as ready to go, as you are, mother—you, to your earthly home—I to 
my heavenly one. Christ is all my support.” 

She had so great a reverence for the Sabbath, that, she wished her 
father and brother not to come to see her on that day. One night, she 
said to those who watched up with her, ‘Suppose you were to hear a 
noise in the court, and should be told —‘It is Death!'"' Then, with 
her arms extended she said, ‘‘Oh, weleome visitor! O Death, where 
is thy sting’? I die resting my all on Jesus, and if I perish, let it be 
at the foot of the cross! I think I should be the first to perish there.” 
She would continually repeat striking and appropriate passages from 
the bymns she had been accustomed to sing— 

* Rock of Agea, cleft for me,” 
‘Nothing in my hand I bring,” 

She seemed no longer to cling to life, as she had done at first, but 
said, ‘I am willing to give up all, my husband, my children; Christ is 
all, and in all!” She had been taught by the Holy Spirit to say, 
“*Whom have I in heaven but Thee, and there is none upon earth, I 
desire besides Thee.’ How is it that I can see you all weeping around 
me, but, J cannot weep? it seems as if God, was anticipating his pro- 
mise, and had already begun to wipe away my tears."’ To her brother she 
said, ‘* Did you think you should ever see me again?’ He said, * All 
things are possible.” “ Yes," she replied, ‘‘and this is possible, for 
me to be comforted and strengthened in a dying hour: it will bea 
happy release, don't grieve for me; I am waiting; God has been keep- 
ing me here till all my sins are purged away. If I could not now call 
upon God, what should I do? I should, perhaps, be calling on my 
father, or mother, or brother; or, most likely, on the doctor; but, now, 
I can go to the Great Physician; I ean eall upon the name of the Lord, 
and he hears me.’ She delighted in her Bible, and would often say— 

“ Holy Bible, book divine, 
Precious treasure, thou art mine |" 

The forty-first chapter of Isaiah, and tenth verse, was a very favorite 
part of Scripture with her, and often gave her great comfort; ‘* Come 
unto me all ye that labor,” was oft a blessing to her soul. In the 
Psalms, and the book of Revelations, also she delighted. She begged 
her eldest daughter to seek God, and love him. “ I cannot come back 
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The outer World. 


to you, but, you may come to me, and I will be the first to welcome 


Her end was peace: she moved but little; seemed in a sweet sleep, 
and about half-past three, Wednesday morning, July 10th., calmly 
slept in Jesus, without a struggle, at the age of little more than thirty. 


‘two. “Blessed are the dead, who die in the Lord, from henceforth. 


Yea, saith the Spirit, that they may rest from their labors, and their 
works do follow them.’’ 


Thus died this lovely christian. May every reader hear the voice 


which says, ‘* Seek the Lord while he may be found!” 


Now in your early days be wise, 
And make a heavenly choice. 


Penryn. nm. G 


THE OUTER WORLD. 

We copy the following account of the new Reformation in Germany, 
with considerable abridgment, from the Christian Spectator, published 
by the Religious Tract Society— 

“It is gratifying to find, that the land which gave birth to Luther is 
now the scene of events, which promise new life to the Reformation in 
that country. As in the days of Tetzel, so row, the mendacity of 
Romish superstition has been the proximate cause of the movement 
which is taking place. A young priest, of the name of Johannes 
Ronge, was the first instrument employed by Divine Providence in 
producing those great awakenings which are now spreading far and 
wide through Catholic Germany. 

‘In March, 1841, Ronge was appointed chaplain at Grottkau; 
where he gave himself to the instruction of the young, as a kind of 
relief from the bondagé which attached to his clerical functions. ‘I 
fled,’ says he, ‘to the joyous innocence of my school, whenever the 
burden of the priestly yoke became too heavy for me, and there my 
strength was invariably recruited. My yoke became week by week 
more insupportable; the more so as I began to discover the dreadful 
effects produced on the people by popish despotism, and became ac- 
quainted with the depravity and moral degradation of many of my 
clerical brethren; the danger now seemed’to come home to myself. I 
saw clearly that it was my positive duty openly to declare against the 
abuses and the soul-killing dogmas of the church of Rome. I resolved 
to die a bodily rather than a spiritual death.’ 

‘* In these and similar words Ronge expresses his state of mind. 
The result was soon to develop itself. About the time of Ronge’s 
appointment to the chaplaincy at Grottkau, the bishopric of Breslau 
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became vacant, and the diocesan chapter elected an old man of mode- 
rate and liberal opinions, The court of Rome delayed the confirmation 
of the appointment, from motives of jealousy. Meanwhile, a Dr. 
Ritter, vicar of the diocese, assumed the duties of the bishopric, and 
was guilty of many excesses; but played his part with so much skill, 
that bigotry and fanaticism increased on all sides, The Jesuits and 
Ultramontane faction made their appearance about the same time ; 
opposing the junior clergy, and ruling conscience with an iron rod. 
Ronge alone had courage to resist the tyrannous crisis. In an anony- 
mous letter in one of the public journals, he denounced the Jesuits, 
complained of the injustice of depriving the diocese of its bishop, and 
stood up for the rights of the venerable man who had been elected by 
the chapter, ‘ Do they wait,’ said he, with bitter satire, ‘ for a return 
of the times when men sent a mule laden with gold to Rome to be 
appointed a bishop?’ As the result of this bold step, Ronge was sus- 
pected, condemned, suspended, and deprived of his cure without trial 
or defence, notwithstanding a remonstrance signed by eighty of his 
parishioners, and all the authorities of Grottkau. No attempt was 
made to impeach his character in a single particular, except that he 
had dared to wear a short coat and long hair. 

‘‘He removed to Laurahutte, a mining district in Upper Silesia, 
about a mile from the Prussian frontier, where he supported himself 
by teaching. He still, however, clung to the hope that better days 
might dawn upon him and his corrupt church. In this hope he was 
not disappointed; though he little knew what awaited him. Rome 
herself, in the height of her wickedness, prepared for him a new scene 
of action, and called him forth to a great work for the spiritual eman- 
cipation, we trust, of multitudes of his countrymen. During the 
autumn of 1844, the bishop of Treves, Arnoldi by name, was in want 
of money to finish the cathedral of that city. How could it better be 
realized than by the encouragement of pilgrimages to his ancient city 
to pay homage to the sacred relies preserved in its far-famed cathedral? 
There, indeed, was one most precious relic, namely, the seamless coat 
of our blessed Lord! No matter though eighteen different popish 
churches claim the honour of possessing this seamless coat ; no matter 
though the present pope has pronounced the garment preserved as such 
at Argenteuil to be the genuine one, (contrary to the decision of his 
predecessor, Leo X ,) no matter though two or three places are con- 
tending vehemently at the present moment for its exclusive possession, 
‘Rome has never been very squeamish about such matters, Money was 
wanted by the bishop, and the visits, devotions, and offerings of pil- 
grims, were invited by public announcement in the organs of the 
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church, The papal promise of complete absolution given by Leo X., 
in 1514, to all who should worship this coat, was again revived under 
the sanction of the present pope; many scandalous tricks, under 
pretence of miracles, were practised upon the deluded multitude; and 
no fewer'than five hundred thousand pilgrims visited the mysterious 
shrine in the autumn of last year. 

The spirit of Ronge was stirred within him at the thought of this 
horrible idolatry, and he could not forbear remonstrance. From the 
little town of Laurahutte, he addressed a letter to his countrymen, 
animadverting, in the strongest terms, on the conduct of the bishop of 
Treves, in sanctioning such detestable imposture. Such boldness ina 
humble priest, especially one already suspected of Lutheranism, was 
not to be tolerated. Ronge’s letter spread like wildfire. Fifty thousand 
copies were sold in one fortnight after its publication. ‘ The echo of 
his words reverberated through the glens and mountains of his native 
land, nor did they die away till they were caught up by the distant hills 
along the banks of the Rhine, and awakened a deep response in the 
northern capitals of the empire.’ The ecclesiastical authorities were all 
in consternation. The bishop of Treves knew not whattodo, He 
resolved to ask counsel of the pope. ‘ His Holiness replied thats 
careful investigation should be made; and that if Ronge were proved 
to be the author of the offensive document, he should be offered 4 
certain term to retract, and upon his refusal, should be excommuni- 
cated.’ Bishop Latusek, of Breslau, in whose diocese Ronge had held 
his cure, communicated with him upon the subject of his letter to 
bishop Arnoldi. He was intreated to recant; but, in the true spirit of 
a reformer, he declined all concession. As the result of his firm pure: 
pose of heart, he received a formal letter of excommunication from his 
bishop, on the 4th of December, 1844. 

“ Inquiring catholics, in different places of importance in Germany, 
have, in consequence of this movement, taken steps for a formal 
separation from the Church of Rome, and a union with the new church 
of the German Catholic, or Apostolic Christians, formed under the 
auspices of Ronge. Christian societies are everywhere being formed, 
under the name of ‘German Catholic Churches.’ These charehes 
distinctly recognise, as the result of an act of their General Assembly, 
the exclusive authority of the word of God, renounce the primacy of 
the pope, auricular confession, the constrained celibacy of the clergys 
invocation of saints, the worship of images, and relics, -indulgences, 
prescribed fasts and pilgrimages. They also distinctly recognise entire 
liberty of conscience, maintain only two sacraments, and contend 
earnestly for good works as evidences of faith in Christ and love to him. 
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POETRY. 


THE DYING CHILD. 


(From Fuicher's “ Village Paupers.”’ )* 


Come closer, closer, dear mamma, 
My heart is filled with fears ; 

My eyes are dark, I hear your sobs, 
But cannot see your tears. 


I feel your warm breath on my lips, 
That are so icy cold ; 

Come closer, closer, dear mamma, 
Give me your hand to hold. 


I quite forget my little hymn, 
“How doth the busy 

Which every day I used to say 
When sitting on your knee. 


Nor can I recollect my prayers, 
And, dear mamma, you know, 
That the great God will angry be, 

If I forget them, too. 


And dear papa, when he comes home, 
Oh, will he not be vext ? 

“ Give us this day, our daily bread” — 
What is it that comes next? 


- 


* It is with no ordinary feeling of pleasure that we extract this touching 
little poem, (which has been characterised by an able critic, as ‘* one of the 
tnost pathetic pieces of poetry in the English language") from an elegant 
pocket volume, entitled the “ Village Paupers, and other poems,” by Mr. G. W. 
Fulcher, of Sudbury. Mr. F. says, in a note which accompanied the volume, 
‘It is now more than thirty years, since the first poem I ever wrote, was 
printed in the Youths’ Magazine. 1 cannot but feel that I am indebted to the 
fostering care and encouragement I received from the editor of that publica- 
tion, for the little volume which I now most respectfully submit to you.” 
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“LOOK ALOFT.” 


(Tae following beautiful lines were suggested by a thrilling incident which 
occurred on board a ship. A child, five or six years of age, by his sprightly and 
fearless disposition had become a universal favorite among the crew. Ata 
time when she lay becalmed, in one of his venturesome moods he had climbed 
to the utmost height of a tall mast, unobserved by any one on board, till the 
moment he was ahnost at the point of falling, when he was discovered at this 
dizzy height by his astonished father, who with an agonized voice bid him 
“Look Atvort!” which doubtless saved his life. With his eye upon the blue 
firmament, he safely descended to his father’s arms, who till this moment had 
retained his self-possession, but, overcome with intense excitement, he at that 
moment fell fainting upon the deck.] 


‘In the tempest of life, when the wave and the gale 
Are around and above, if thy footsteps should fail, 


If thine eye should grow dim, and thy caution depart, 
‘ Look aloft’ and be firm, and be fearless of heart. 


If the friend who embraced in prosperity’s glow, 

With a smile for each joy, and a tear for each woe, 
Should betray thee when sorrows like clouds are array ‘d, 
* Look aloft’ to the friendship which never shall fade. 


Should the visions which hope spreads in light to thine eye, 
Like the tint of the rainbow but brighten to fly, 

Then turn and through tears of repentant regret, 

‘ Look aloft’ to the sun which is never to set. 


Should they who are dearest —the love of thy heart, 
The friend of thy bosom, in sorrow depart— 

* Look aloft’ from the darkness and dust of the tomb, 
To the home ‘ where affection is ever in bloom.’ 


And, oh ! when death comes in wild terrors to cast 
His fears on the future, his pall on the past, 

In that moment of darkness with hope in thy heart, 
And a smile in thine eye, ‘look aloft’ and depart.” 


THE AGED CHRISTIAN. 


THE spring and summer-time of life have long since past away, 

And golden autumn, with its leaves of sadness and decay 

Has come and gone ; and winter shrouds each lovely scene in gloom, 
And bids me mark, across my path, the shadows of the tomb. 
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Poetry. 


Mine eye is growing dim with age, my step is feeble now, 

And deeper lines of thought and care are graven on my brow ; 
But shall [ murmur as I trace the rapid flight of hours, 

Or grasp with trembling eagerness earth's fair yet fading flowers ? 


Oh, no! a bright and happy home awaiteth me above, 

And my ardent spirit longs to dwell where all is joy and love; 
Does the wave-tossed mariner regret when he sees the haven near, 
Where his shattered bark shall safely rest, nor storm, nor danger fear! 


Will the toil-worn laborer sigh because his weary task must close, 
And evening's peaceful shades afford him calm and sweet repose ? 
Or does the child with sorrow mark each swift revolving mile 
Which bears him to his cherished home and loving Father's smile ? 


And shall the Christian grieve because some gentle signs are given 
That he is nearer to the bliss, the perfect bliss of heaven? 

That every moment closer brings that mansion fair and bright, 
Prepared for him with tender care, in realms of pure delight! 


Oh! with such brilliant hopes as these, how can my heart repine, 
Although I feel my vigour fade, my wonted strength decline ? 
Rather with gladness would I hail these messages of love, 
Which tell me I shall quickly join the white-robed throng above. 


My pilgrimage will soon be o’er, my arduous race be run, 
And the bright crown of victory triumphant faith have won ; 
No sorrow clouds the land of rest, hushed is the thought of pain, 
Oh! if for me to live is Christ, to die, indeed, is gain! 
Brighton. H. M. W. 


THE TRUE FOUNDATION. 


Other foundation can no man lay than that is laid, which is Jesus Christ. 
(Cor. til. 11) 


And can there those indeed be found, 
Amongst the souls His hands have made; 


Who cast his gospel to the ground, 
And scorn the One Foundation laid? 


Would there were none, who in the sand, 
Their hope of heaven’s bright glories build ; 

Who, for their own work's sakes demand 
Entrance, where merit’s voice is still’d. 
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Poetry. 


- O Lord, who hast in Zion laid, 


A tried, a precious Corner Stone ; 
So let our hope on that be stayed, 
That thou wilt ne’er our souls disown. 


Firm on the Everlasting Rock 
Of thy salvation will we stand ; 

Nor heed the scorn of those who mock, 
Or hide the work of thy right hand. 


Call’d by the name of Christ, may we 
Boldly proclaim that name around, 

That from our hearts, our tongues, our lives, 
Thy endless glory may resound, 


And when thy final storm, O Lord, 

Shall sweep the “lying refuge’’ down ; 
When all thine anger shall be poured 

On guilty souls who dared thy frown — 


Upon the “Rock of Ages’’ then, 


O may our joyful feet be stayed ; 
Whilst we in sight of God and men, 
Proclaim the One Foundation laid! 


H. D. 


LOOKING TO CHRIST. 


Sritt nigh me, O my Saviour, stand, 
And guard me in temptation’s hour ; 
Hide in the hollow of thy hand, 
Show forth in me thy saving power : 
Still be thine arm my sure defence, 
Nor earth nor hell shall pluck me thence. 


In suffering, be thy love my peace ; 
In weakness be thy love my power ; 

And when the storms of life shall cease, 
Jesus, in that important hour, 

In death, as life be thou my guide, 

And save me, who for me hast died. 
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THE 


YOUTHS’ MAGAZINE; 


OR, 


SL 


EVANGELICAL MISCELLANY. 


DECEMBER, 1845. 


FORTY YEARS! 


Forty is a number frequently mentioned in the sacred 
Scriptures, and particularly in the Old Testament. Some- 
times it designates special judgments, and remarkable 
events ; sometimes particular epochs in the life of extra- 
ordinary characters; and sometimes the period of official 
duties. The dreadful judgment of Jehovah, upon the 
guilty inhabitants of the old world, was marked by a 
universal deluge of water which was poured upon the 
earth during forty days and forty nights, and except eight 
persons, who took refuge in the ark, (Gen. vil. 17), swept 
away the immense mass of human beings which then 
peopled the earth. The eventful life of Moses was divided 
into three epochs, each consisting of forty years. He was 

_ forty years old, the adopted son of Pharaoh’s daughter, 
when he was called to deliver Israel. Forty years he 
passed in comparative exile, in Midian; and forty years 
he was the leader and commander of Israel from Egypt to 
the borders of Canaan. During this period, he was in 
the mount forty days, receiving instructions from God, and 
interceding with him for his merey towards his rebellious 

- people. Forty years was the term of Israel's wanderings 


through the wilderness; Joshua, the successor of Moses, 
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was forty years old when he was sent to explore the land of 
Canaan. Eli, the Jewish high-priest, judged Israel forty years; 
and, for the same period, Solomon swayed the sceptre. The 
prophet Ezekiel was commanded to lie on his right side forty 
days, as a sign to the house of Israel, (zek. iv. 6); and Jonah 
predicted the destruction of Nineveh in forty days. How terrific 
must have been the sound in the ears of the sinful people as he 
passed through their city, and proclaimed, “* Yet forty days, and 
Nineveh shall be overthrown !”’ 

Forty years have elapsed since the first appearance of the 
Youths’ Magazine. The historical sketch already given,* has 
been, to its supporters, not only gratifying, but it has excited 
their praise to God for the good that has been effected by it. 
It has directed the attention of the young to religion as the one 
thing needful; it has drawn forth talent, which might have still 
remained latent and unemployed ;+ it has solved many a doubtful 
case; its various topics have been a constant source of instruction 
and edification ;$ and its pecuniary grants have contributed to 
the propagation of truth. But with all these grateful reminis- 
cences, there is associated a question of paramount personal 
importance. Have you, who are reading this statement, been 
savingly benefited? Are these forty years to appear for, or 
against, you in the Great Day of Account? Has the Holy Spint 
been grieved with you, as he was grieved with the generation in 
the wilderness ; or have His renewing influences, year after year, 
been gradually maturing you for glory, honor, and immortality? 
Forty years limited the long-suffering of God towards. them: are 


* Vide, page 385.—We much regret that in this sketch, we omitted the 
names of two of its early and devoted friends in the Committee—the late 
Mr. John Neale, and Mr. William Freeman Lioyd. Mr. Neale paid much 
attention toa close and judicious revision of the pleces sent by various corres 
pondents, and he supplied many instructive sketches of Scripture Biography, 
which were inserted from time to time in the earlier volumes. Mr. Lloyd 
wrote many pieces for the Magazine, from 1811 to 1818; several of these beat 
the signature “ Spes,"’ and have been reprinted in different forms. He also, of 
two occasions, in the time of need, edited the Magazine for a short period, and 
he still continues on the Committee. It should be added that the ** Sunday 
School Teachers’ Magazine,” which he originated in 1813 did not require the 
pecuniary assistance offered by the Committee of the Youths’ Magazine 

Error. 

* Vide, page 523. 

+ See a very encouraging letter in the present number. 
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you quite certain he will spare you longer? His goodness and 
forbearance have a purpose clearly declared in his own unfailing 
word,—-that they may lead you to repentance. Well may we 
tremble for you if they have only led you to presumption! 

Thrice forty years was granted to the antediluvians to forsake 
their sins, repent of their transgressions, and turn to the Lord. 
“My Spirit,”’ saith Jehovah, “ shall not always contend or bear 
with the impiety and wickedness of men.”” One hundred and 
twenty years were allowed them, as a day of grace. During 
this period, his servant Noah prepared, in their presence, the 
ark of safety, against the threatened deluge, and became to them 
a preacher of righteousness, warning, encouraging, inviting, ex- 
horting them to flee the approaching destruction,—but in vain. 
They saw the planks and the timbers carried to the spot where 
the ark was to be built,—but in vain. They heard the strokes 
of the hammer, they saw the floors laid, the partitions placed, 
the rafters fixed, the covering put on,—but in vain. Their hard 
hearts remained unsoftened ; they even looked on and mocked 
and ridiculed, and persisted in rebellion, and in defiance of God, 
until the very day that Noah and his family entered into the 
ark,—and then, the Spirit of God no longer forebore. The flood- 
gates of heaven were opened, the rain descended in desolating 
cataracts; from the hills and mountains to which the guilty 
inhabitants had climbed for safety, these sinners against their 
own souls, were swept away, monuments of the righteous judg- 
ment of God! 

Forty years were the children of Israel conducted through the 
wilderness. The design of so protracted a journey was “to 
humble them, and to prove them, to show them what was in 
their hearts, whether they would keep the commandments of 
God or no.” (Deut. viii. 2.) During their march, what striking 
displays of Almighty power did they behold! The Lord caused 
the Red Sea to divide, and offered them a passage through its 
channel ; they heard the voice of God from Mount Sinai; they 
beheld the rock smitten by Moses, pour forth a copious stream 
to assuage their thirst; the heavens rained down manna for 
their support ; they beheld the brazen serpent erected for the 
healing of the wounded, and the recovery of the dying; they 
witnessed the awful judgment upon Nadab and Abihu ;—and 
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yet they continued impenitent and rebellious! They sinned yet 
more and more; till, at length, the unalterable decree was 
passed, and the Almighty sware, in his wrath, that they should 
not enter into his rest, “As truly as I live, saith the Lord, ye 
shall not come into the land. which I sware to make you dwell 
therein, save Caleb, the son of Jephunneh, and Joshua, the son 
of Nun. After the number of days in which ye searched the 
land, even forty days, each day for a year, shall ye bear your 
iniquities, even forty years, and ye shall know my breach of 
promise.” (Num. xiv. 28—34.) “And there was not left a man 
of them save Caleb and Joshua.” (Num. xxvi 65.) 

From the above instances it may be inferred, that men are 
responsible for the religious privileges they possess, and for the 
various events which occur. The antediluvians were not destroyed 
till they had filled up the measure of their iniquity, and abused 
the patience of God. The case of Israel in the wilderness, 
represents in an imposing light, obduracy and rebellion in the 
very face of mercies and judgments. Upon them the miracles 
and examples of Moses, the voice of Jehovah at Mount Sinai, 
and the wonders wrought on their behalf, produced no permanent 
effect ; their murmurings were insolent, their confessions hypo- 
critical, their repentance insincere ! 

And are there not in enlightened, highly privileged England, 
characters too much assimilated to the Israelites? The Bible 
has been put into their hands; ministers have taught and in- 
structed them; canscience has thundered its remonstrances, —but 
in vain! Parents have prayed with and for them; sickness has 
visited them,—but in vain! Often has the voice of the Almighty 
said, “How often would I have gathered you, but ye would 
not!”” And what will be the end of this continued indifference 
and contumacy? What! The day of grace, and patience, and 
forbearance, now imperceptibly passing away, will suddenly be 
gone for ever,—and then! O then! the wicked, the impenitent, 
the lingering, the undecided, the lovers of pleasure, the graceless 
professors of the Gospel, will be summoned to the grave, to the 
bar of God, and thence, cast into hell! 

During the forty years that the Youths’ Magazine has pre- 
sented its monthly communications to the public, and especially 
to that interesting part of society,—youth,—what interesting 
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events have occurred! How many parents have died, parents 
who taught their children, now grown up into parents them- 
selves, to lisp the lines — 
“ There is beyond the sky, 
A heaven of joy and love, 
And holy children when they die, 
Go to that world above,”’ 


How many ministers of Christ have been removed from their 
important labors! They often exhorted you, dear reader, to 
flee to Christ for salvation, and pointed to his finished work as 
your only hope. How frequently have you felt alarmed at your 
danger as a sinner, and how often resolved to seck God and give 
yourself to him. You have heard of salvation, but you have not 
sought it; you have heard of Christ, but you have not come to 
him. The ark has been pointed out to you, and you have been 
invited to enter it, but, hitherto, you are without,—exposed to 
God’s anger, and his righteous punishment for your unbelief. 
Reader, is it indeed so? Oh, remember that Jehovah will not 
always invite, will not always strive, will not always bear with 
your indifference, your vain promises, your heartless resolutions! 
The day of grace has its limits. It may terminate this year, this 
month, this day, this hour, this moment. The voice still sounds, 
“ Prepare to meet thy God!”’ prepare for death,—for judgment, 
—for eternity! 

Let me add, that a new year is about to commence. If, by 
the blessed influence of the Holy Spirit, you now make religion 
your chief concern, your study and delight, the new year will open 
upon you with a full tide of blessings. You will have God for 
your Father, his word for your guide, his heaven for your abode. 
And you, dear reader, who have already devoted yourself to the 
Lord, rejoice in. your state, and proceed steadily in your Christian 
course. The prize is before you. So run that you may obtain. 

“A cloud of witnesses around, 
Hold you in fall survey ; 
Forget the steps already trod, 
And onward urge your way.” 


R. C. 
Penryn. 
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THE PARSON’S CHOICE MEMORIES. 
Cuarp. XIIl.—Tue Beravury or Hotiness. 


“From our November meeting we had missed Paternus; and 
though he was not one who often took the lead in the conversa- 
tion, we all felt that we could better have spared any other of 
our small society. He was from home we heard, aud had 
employed a friend to fill his place; but the cause of his absence 
was not conjectured till explained in the obituary of a London 
paper, which mentioned the death of Arthur Hartland, in the 
twenty-second year of his age, on the last day of November. 
This notice was immediately repeated in all the provincial papers; 
and we were next informed of the remains being brought down 
into the country, and committed to the family vault. 

“In consequence of this intelligence, we had scarcely expected 
that Paternus would be present at our December monthly meet- 
ing—we were, therefore, unexpectedly gratified when he entered 
with his wonted gentle, yet beaming, smile. We thought that 
he looked like one who had lately gone through scenes of heavy 
affliction ; but to these afflictions we did not refer, leaving it to 
him to speak of them, if it were his wish so to do. Indeed, we 
had scarcely concluded our customary refreshment, when he 
opened the subject, in these terms : 

“*My dear brethren,’ he remarked, ‘who, when we first 
agreed to meet at the commencement of this year, could have 
hoped that we could have contributed so many sweet reminis- 
cences, or that in the path which unbelief accounts so barren, 
we should have to tell of so many fragrant flowers observed by 
us along the way of our often weary footsteps? Above all, who 
could have supposed that I, the feeblest member of your body, 
should be enabled to bring forth a garland in which is blended 
every beauty which adorns the several plants prepared in this 
lower earth to bloom for ever in the paradise of the Redeemer? 

““*'The new nature is refreshed and invigorated by scenes such 
as I am but now come out of; but our present feeble powers, he 
added, with a sigh, ‘quail before them. These last few weeks, I 
feel, have considerably advanced the infirmities of age, and taught 
me what I scarcely felt before, that my three-score years and 
ten, have more than run their course. 
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“* «You all remember that sultry evening in the month of July, 
in which I related to you the account of the weary life and 
peaceful death of Mrs. Hartland. Her son was taken imme- 
diately after the funeral, to the house of his nearest relation on 
the father’s side, who was also his appointed guardian, and 
educated by him precisely as the best friends of religion could 
desire—first, under a pious and learned tutor in the house, and 
then at the university, where he was committed to the care of 
another excellent man, who was an elegant scholar as well as a 
christian, in which last situation it was intended that he should 
remain till he had taken his degree, 

“* In the meantime, the young man had never visited High- 
field, for his guardian, who resided in the very north of England, 
believed that the simplicity of his ward might be injured by his 
receiving such a view of his own consequence, as such a visit would 
infallibly give him. Whether he judged rightly or not, I do not 
presume to say; it is well when a man can say, ‘I did this or 
that for the best, and believing it was right in the sight of God.’ 

“*When Arthur Hartland went first to the house of his 
guardian, the latter had a son, and a daughter Margaret. The 
son died of a fever, a very few years afterwards, and then, as the 
affair has been related to me, it became at once the duty and 
delight of Arthur to make up the loss of her play-mate, and 
beloved companion of her infancy, to the bereaved sister. 

‘“*Margaret, whose name was also Hartland, judging from 
what she is now, must have been a pleasing chikd, and not the 
less interesting to Arthur, from her being two years younger than 
himself. There have been many touching records written, of 
such beginnings and such growths of affection; as that which 
commenced and grew with these children, gathering strength 
from hour to hour, and from day to day, until it became, as it 
were, a portion of the very being of the parties. The parents 
saw and blessed this union of hearts in their children, and 
formed upon it many anticipations of domestic joys, which never, 
(for so was it willed by divine wisdom, and I will add, divine 
love,) never were to be fulfilled. Little did I anticipate this sad 
history, when I told you at our July meeting that I was watching 
with deep interest the progress of this youth, and hoping that he 
would walk worthy of the gospel, using those high endowments 
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with which he had been entrusted, for the promotion of the best 
interests of his fellow creatures, and glorifying the sphere in 
which he was called to shine, by a holy consistency of deport- 
ment. So little, indeed, was it supposed that his sun was to go 
down while it was yet noon, that arrangements had been made 
for the marriage totake place as soon as Arthur was of 
age; and he was expected to take his degree in a few weeks, 
when Mr. James Hartland received a letter from his private 
tutor, informing him that his ward was looking ill; that he hada 
cough, and that the medical attendant had privately asked him, 
if he could inform him of the proximate causes of the deaths of 
the young gentleman’s parents? This letter filled the whole family 
of the guardian with terror, and immediate measures were taken 
to proceed to Oxford, whence they took Arthur, and proceeded 
to one of the warmest spots in the Isle of Wight, where they 
hired a lovely cottage in view of a fine reach of the sea. 

“*There, for a while, there was such an amendment in his 
appearance, that all his friends, with the exception of the one 
devoted heart, forgot their fears. But as she told me, she never 
lost her apprehensions, and was never deceived by the returning 
bloom of Arthur's complexion, nor the apparent restoration of 
former activity; and her Heavenly Father in mercy prevented 
her from receiving the deceitful hope. Yet, notwithstanding 
these forebodings, it was not thought desirable to postpone the 
marriage, which accordingly took place; and the youthful pair 
enjoyed for a brief period a greater measure of happiness than 
commonly falls to the lot of mortality. Every hour they spent 
together, every simple employment they pursutd, and every 
natural beauty they saw, seemed only to render them dearer to 
each other. 

“* Ah!’ continued the old gentleman, ‘do we not all remember, 
or fancy we remember, which may be the same thing, —when, 
for a little while we seemed to taste of a happiness, scarcely con- 
sistent with the real circumstances of man on earth? But these 
gleams, and glimmerings, and even imaginations, and dreams of 


bliss, have their use, in helping our experience, and teaching Us 
by what we know, or fancy we know, to appreciate that which 
naturally we cannot know; and in this point of view, also the 
experience of pain and affliction, and even sin itself, are rendered 
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subservient to the divine purposes, in bringing out and promoting 
the end for which all created intelligences are made to exist. 

‘““*T had one or two sweet letters, conjointly written by the 
young pair, in the days of their short unclouded happiness ; then 
came one from Arthur, in a less cheerful tone, saying that he did 
not feel quite well, but hardly dared to hint that it was so, to 
his most beloved wife. But soon a letter from herself confirmed 
the alarming hints in that of her husband: it mentioned also 
that she had heard from the North that her mother was ill— 
under the influence of a violent nervous attack, to which she had 
been occasionally subject. Another letter of still more doleful 
import soon followed this, imploring me to come to them imme- 
diately. The letter was from the poor wife, and she wrote to 
this effect—‘ Come, dear Sir, come immediately ; Arthur pines 
for you: the memory of his very young days has come as fresh 
upon him, as if they had been but yesterday. He longs to speak 
with you again respecting the certainty and fulness of the divine 
word, for as earthly hopes fade away, what have we for our 
support, but an implicit child-like faith in the promises?’ ‘ And 
yet, continued she, ‘ I know not how far my own beloved 
husband apprehends his condition. He has never yet spoken 
plainly on the subject, and I dare not—cannot. Oh, grief! grief! 
I am sometimes ready to cry, under my want of faith—‘ was ever 
grief like mine!’ Yet every heart knows its own sorrows, and no 
human heart ever did, or ever could, endure the weight of woe 
which our Redeemer suffered for his creature and his brother 
man.’ 

“*T had expected this call, and was so well prepared for it, 
that I set out on the day I received the letter; it had arrived 
immediately after our meeting early in October, and as I travelled 
southward I found the country still clad in the verdure of summer. 
I arrived late in the evening at Southampton, and crossed the 
water at an carly hour the next morning, and can never forget 
the impression produced on my mind by the scenery of the island, 
especially that which surrounded the elegant ‘cottage of my 
young friend, to which I proceeded in an open car as soon &s I 
landed. 

‘“*Who has not experienced the almost pathetic influence of 
beautiful natural scenery, when the heart is full of sadness? 
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When under a pressure of grief, I have beheld any especially 
lovely works of the Almighty Creator, I have often felt that a 
voice proceeds from them, asking me, wherefore I should doubt 
that Ile who had thus formed and adorned the habitations of a 
rebel race, should either want the will or the power to comfort 
those whom he has made to trust in him? 

«The sun shone brightly, and the sea-breeze blew softly on 
the sloping lawn in front of the cottage which was provinate d out 
to me as the dwelling of my friends, and the creepers which were 
nailed over the porch of green lattice work, had not yet scattered 
their star-like blossoms. As I walked up the lawn, as the nearest 
way to the house, directing the carriage to go round with the 
luggage by the public way, I unwittingly came in full view of th 
interior of the parlour in which my friends sat, in the morning, 
so long at least as poor Arthur was able to come down stars. 

*** The window projected—and within the bay was a sofa, on 
which, leaning back, sat my poor young friend, whom I had 
never seen since he was a blooming boy. His wife, the outline 
of whose whole person denoted extreme youthfulness, was first 
standing near to him, and then sitting down close to his side as 
I advanced, and drew their attention by my steps on the gravel. 
The young lady instantly flew to receive me—meeting me in the 
porch, but answering not a word to my enquiry,—‘ How is dear 
Arthur?’ 

“*T had no sooner cast my eyes on Arthur, and heard him 
speak, and returned his delight in seeing me,—a delight too 
painfully manifested from his bright eye, and mantling cheek, 
than all the hopes which I had tried to foster during my journey, 
died away at once; and when poor Margaret's anxious eyes 
asked me what I thought, I dared not—I could not—zgive her one 
token of satisfaction. Poor Arthur sprang on his feet with a 
vigour I hardly expected of him, sinking back again, however, 4 
moment afterwards and drawing two or three inspirations with 
evident pain. 

““* 1 had made up my mind never to abandon these stricken 
deer, so long as I could afford them the smallest consolation; | 
therefore endeavored to settle myself down as promptly as [ could 
into their domestic habits, leaving them as often and as long to 
each other’s society, as | thought good for them, and trying to 
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seem occupied by books and other matters when apart from them, 
though in fact my heart was occupied alone by them and their 
CONnCCTUS. bor one week more after my sojourn in the laland, 
I observed: no change in Arthur, and had it not been for thé 
constant weight of impending sorrows, I should say of those 
days, that they were amongst the fairest, swéctest passages of 
my piigrimage, because they were spent farther from the world, 
and nearer to CGrod, than most others of my existence 

«Tt was a short interval of calm in which the storm was 
hushed, and the winds pent up, which were s| 
and rend in pieces the gallant bark on which all our present cares 


edily to oversect 


were centcred. During these days, Arthur was twice wheeled 


out in a Bath chair, and once with me alone whilst poor Margaret 
took some rest. 

‘** The day was warm, and the breeze so soft, that we came to 
a stand under the shelter of a cliff, and then he took occasion to 
refer more decidedly to his approaching fate than he had ever 
done with me before; manifesting at the same time such a 


perfect sense of the love of his heavenly Father, as apprehe nded 


through the Son, that cast out every idea of the fear of death. 
Ife referred then in the most touching and lively manuer to the 
days which he had spent at Highfield, and said that he had many 
anticipations of returning thither with his Margaret, and aiding 
all her wishes to become a friend to the poor in that place. He 
reminded me of the anecdote which I formerly repeated, respecting 
the credit which the believer ought to give the Divine word, and 
made my heart leap with joy by many things which escaped him 
in the outpourings of his gratitude, by which he let it appear, 
though under the strongest assurance of his own utter worthiess- 
ness as achild of Adam, that the Divine Spirit had guided his 
steps from his tenderest youth: preserving bim from every sinful 
pleasure strewn in the way of inexperience, and which when 
vielded to, cause the repentant sinner to cry in the words of the 


hymn— 
’ Ah, pleasures past! what are ye now 
But thorns about my bleeding brow?" 
“Thrice blessed is that dying child of Adam who, when 
broucht to the knowledge of his Saviour, finds that he has not 


been permitted in the days of his ignorance to run into those 
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excesses which give a bad pre-eminence to many of the human 
race. 

«But I must not linger over those days of comparative repose 
in which we were permitted to enjoy such swect intercourse in 
communicating our thoughts to each other on the fulness and 
freeness of redemption through the Son—on the love of the Father, 
and the benign life-giving influences of the Spirit. Nor can I 
dwell on the succession of shocks which, at cach repetition, 
brought the object of our love nearer and more near to the hour 
of our bereavement and of his deliverance; nor tell how we 
marked the gradual withdrawal of one enjoyment after another of 
his past mode of being; nor how his airings were abridged and 
then entirely discontinued ; nor how he was no longer uble to sit 
in his chair, or to converse at any length; nor how, after a while, 
he could not descend the stairs ; nor at length leave his bed ; nor 
with what anguish his gentle wife yielded first to one and then to 
another of these restrictions, until at length the awful conviction 
shot into her soul, that her beloved husband would never again 
raise himself from that bed on which he was extended ! 

‘“«*’The question which was then perplexing me was this—how 
will these: two, who have loved each other from earliest childhood 
—whose hearts are knit together by every tie which heaven has 
formed and, sanctioned—how can they part? How is it possible 
that they should bend beneath the stroke as Christians ought to 
do? 1 witnessed their various expressions of agonized affection, 
and could only cry to God to pardon my unbelief. I had no 
other thought but that poor Margaret would pou: out her soul 
at the same moment that her husband did, that those who had 
been lovely and pleasant to each other in their lives, would not 
be divided in death—but in this I denied the power of the 
Divine Spirit, emphatically called in Holy Scripture the Com- 


Sorter. 


“*T can dwell no longer on this period of our protracted woe. 
1 will proceed to the closing scene, when even to our appre- 
hensions, still weighed down as they are under the pressure of 
the flesh, death was swallowed up in victory. 

“* It was the early orning when I was summoned, after only 
a few hours of heavy sleep, to the room of the invalid. The 
wihdow was open to give every breath which was possible, to the 
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gasping sufferer. A long line of golden light lay upon the bosom 
of the calm sea towards the east, and was reflected on the upper 
panes of the window, near to which stood the weeping nurse. 
Poor Margaret stood, the pale image of unutterable woe, gazing 
on her husband, and from time to time wiping the cold damps 
from his brow. But the poor sufferer! how changed was he 
even since the last night! The lineaments of death had settled 
on his features, though they had not removed all traces of what 
he had been, when in the vigour of his health and manly beauty. 
The medical man had just left him: he had been with him for 
the few last hours, and for those which followed, the dying one 
lay still, his eyes closed, and, as I hoped at least, not conscious 
of the work which death was doing. All this time his patient 
wife had never moved but to perform some gentle act of tender 
watchfulness. There was no sound heard in the chamber but 
the ticking of a watch upon a table, and where does that note of 
time strike so fearfully on the ear as in the chamber of death ? 

‘“* Suddenly a convulsive movement, swift and evanescent as a 
flash of lightning, crossed that face on which we were gazing with 
such intense interest —he opened his eyes, and made an eflort to 
rouse himself, in which his wife assisted him. 

“* He spoke, and we listened as to a voice from the tombs— 
‘I have seen Him!’ he said, speaking in unearthly tones -‘ I have 
seen the King in his beauty !—In the land—’ He then stopped, 
and I added—‘ which is very far off!’ ‘No, not far off,” he re- 
plied, looking up. Oh! what a look of awe was that—too vast 
to be expressed by poor humanity, except at the crisis when about 
to cease to look on earthly things! 

“*T have seen Him!’ he added—‘I shall see Him; and I 
shall look on Him for ever!’ A smile then brightened up his 
whole countenance, giving to it a celestial glory and beauty. A 
bright glow arose in his cheeks, and he added—* Glory! glory— 
glory—al! is glory—all is salvation—and all, all unmerited by 
me!’ He was silent for a moment, and then becoming conscious 
of the presence of his wife, whose tears were falling fast—* My 
sweet one, my Margaret,’ he said ‘what must be that happiness, 
the faint foretaste of which has reconciled me to part—for a little 
time to part—even from you. But my heavenly Father will be 
with you, and you will be led, not alone nor comfortless, in the 
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way we would have trodden together!’ The residue of what he 
said was unintelligible to us, and love only could put together 
the imperfect sentences, as his gentle Margaret afterwards did, 
making them the hints of much that she hoped to do at Highfield 
in advancing the welfare of the poor, and in shewing affection to 
myself, the oldest friend of her husband. 

“* There was another raising of the eyes, as if to things which 
none could see and live; another smile of heavenly brightness, 
one transient shudder of perishing nature, while the prison bars 
were loosened, and the spirit set at liberty to fly to its original 
and everlasting home.’ 

** When Paternus had come to this point, he suddenly stop- 
ped, and sat a while with his hand shadowing his eyes. We 
then asked him how the young wife had been carried through 
the trial,‘ Better—better,’ he answered, ‘than my doubting 
heart had anticipated. The Almighty in his mercy has given 
her an object worth living for—to fulfil the plans of her beloved 
one in my parish; and in a few weeks I expect her and 
her parents at Highfield. And probably the time may come 
when she will feel, to the exclusion of all present regrets, that 
where death is allowed to be most active in the destruction of 
human happiness, he is only advancing the purposes of the Most 
High—all. of which are begun, continued, and ended, in eternal, 
essential love.’ M.M.S. 


— 


THE SPIRIT AND THE LETTER 

We are assured by the exdmple,’as well as by the precepts of 
the inspired writers, that the law, the Psalms, and all the pro- 
phets, speak of and bear testimony to Christ. Consequently no 
one can be said to understand them, as to their true scope or 
end, who does not principally see Christ in them : since he is the 
fulfilmentof the law, the end of prophecy, and the key of David. 
But as, in the literal sense, Christ is nof spoken of in the law, 
nor in the former prophets, the historians of Israel; nor yet in 
the latter prophets, its instructors; and as he is no where et 
pressly named in the Psalms ; we must therefore be assured that 
there runs throughout the whole of Scripture a real, spiritual in- 
terpretation, which is not a mere pious adaptation ; but which 
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is, in every case, the true, substantial, spiritual sense of each 
passage —a sense which is not only as definitely intended, and as 
literally and solidly true, and as capable of a fixed interpretation 
as the literal sense; but one which in fact may be termed even 
more principally the true sense, than the historic fact, type, &c. 
which is its basis. For the latter was principally instituted, if a 
custom ; or permitted, if an event; or recorded, whichever it be, 
in order to convey a palpable illustration of the former; as the 
body by which its soul is made visible. And a person who 
should imagine that the chief object of recording the Mosaic 
ritual, the materials of the tabernacle or temple, the wanderings 
of the children of Israel, or the wars of their kings, was to fur- 
nish an accurate view of obsolete ceremonies, the state of ancient 
arts, architecture, or history, would only expose his ignorance 
and folly. 

It is said that the noblemen who accompanied Charles the 
second in his exile, before the restoration, wore seals bearing the 
device of an oak cut down, yet girt with its ivy, with the appro- 
priate motto— I cling to the fallen.” Now, what should we 
think of the folly of that person who should contend, that the 
idea principally intended was, what is however indisputably true, 
that ivy clings to its parent tree although cut down. The for- 
mer case is spiritually just as absurd, as the latter is temporally; 
nay, it is yet more so, because a natural truth, relating to sensi- 
ble things; for there is no natural truth which cannot be con- 
veyed in literal and direct language; whereas spiritual truth, 
relating to things invisible, cannot be made manifest to man, a 
creature of time and sense, unless it be clothed in some parabolic 
language ; unless it be translated into that language of sense, 
which may bring it within the scope of human perception.— 
Biblical Fragments. 


THE PROFITABLE REMNANT. 


Ir was a bright morning in the month of December, when 
Lady Montague, as was her frequent custom, had turned from @ 
wealthier, gayer circle, to enjoy a refreshing and profitable hour, 
with the wife of her esteemed pastor. Having thrown aside her 
cloak, and taken possession of an infant’s cap, which Mrs, 
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Harrowby was making for a poor neighbour, she seated herself’ 
by the cheerful fire. With a feeling of complacency, she looked 
round on the simple, inexpensive, yet elegant appearance, which 
the rectory presented; and then sat herself with youthful zest, 
to share its winter comforts. Nor was her admiration confined 
to the interior of her friend’s home: casting an eye towards one 
of the windows, which stood in a particularly warm aspect, she 
saw that the little boys had been encouraged by the bright sun- 
shine, to bring all their pots of chrysanthemums, and distribute 
them with much taste amidst the evergreens. 

“ Your little folks,”’ she said, smiling, ‘‘ seem to have turned 
winter intosummer. What a nice addition the chrysanthemun 
is to our flowers! The profusion of blossoms, and variety of 
colors, really make December, from the spot I sit in, as gay as 
July. But, now, I must improve as well as enjoy the hour. 

Mrs. Harrowby took from her basket a valuable publication, 
and was just turning over its leaves, when the door was opened 
by her daughter Jane, while Elizabeth running up at the same 
moment, prevented her entrance, by saying, *‘O Jane, | want 
to consult you. I have promised Susan Elliston a petticoat for 
her little girl; but on looking I find I have only a short remnant 
of flannel left ; and, sad to tell, the remnant of my quarters 
allowance is shorter still. What am I to do?’’ 

“ Why you shall be welcome to the petticoat I finished for my 
poor little pet the day before she died: and you can give me the 
remnant for Hannah Burton. The last time I saw her she was 
almost groaning with rheumatism.” 

“A very nice arrangement!” said Lady Montague, laughing, 
as the sisters, little expecting to see her, made their appearance. 
“T know Elliston, and your little departed Martha; but who is 
Hannah Burton?” | 

“A poor woman in Ivy lane, ma’am,”’ replied Jane, blushing— 


“who has eight children, and a sick husband: She has taken 


cold, I fancy, in waiting upon him, when the weather was 80 
severe ; and now she can scarcely use her arms at all.” 

‘May I be your messenger, and convey the remnant to her! 
Our party asked to ride that way ; and it will spare you a long 
walk.” 
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‘If your ladyship wil/ be so kind,” replied Jane, “ I shall be 
truly thankful. I could not have gone before to-morrow ;_ besides 
which, I am so glad to introduce her to your notice.” 

About three weeks from the time of this little incident, the 
rector’s family, were closing a happy winter-evening, when Jane, 
who had returned that day from a visit to Weston Grove, the seat 
of Lord Montague, exclaimed— 

‘“‘O Elizabeth, your remnant has been like a golden egg, in 
Hannah Burton’s house. I called there this morning, and 
she was so full of gratitude, she could scarcely speak for tears.”’ 

Ilizabeth’s eye sparkled with pleasure. ‘‘ Do tell me all about 
it, Jane,”” she said. 

‘** Why, in the first place, Hannah told me that before ever she 
knew who her visitor was, Lady Montague’s words did her good 
like a medicine. I conclude her ladyship soon found that 
Hannah was a truly pious woman: for she selected from her 
little, testament, the most encouraging promises; read the hymn 
‘ Begone unbelief,’ and added many comforting, beautiful obser- 
vations. She then simply gave your flannel, and went away 
without mentioning her name; so Hannah thought it was some 
lady staying with us. But I could not help,” she said, 
‘kneeling down and thanking God, who had sent me so precious 
a refreshment. I felt strengthened to commit my husband, 
myself, and all my concerns, afresh to the care of the Lord; and 
to say with atrembling voice, ‘ Thy will bedone.’”’ Scarcely had 
an hour passed, before Mr. Goldsmith, Lady Montague’s own 
medical attendant, called: and in the afternoon came a dinner 
from the housekeeper’s table, to tempt the sick man’s appetite. 
An order accompanied it, for Judith, the eldest girl, to go up to the 
Grove next morning ; and there she has now become kitchen-maid, 
as happy as the day is long. By the Divine blessing on Mr. 
Goldsmith’s treatment, Hannah's rheumatism is removed; but 
her husband’s complaint being of a more obstinate nature, and 
requiring greater advantages than he can command at home, he 
has been admitted to the hospital, whence the surgeons have no 
doubt he will return in a few weeks perfectly recovered. So 
much for the heads of the family; now for the children. John 
and Thomas have worked for some time past at a farm house ; 
Judith I have just spoken of; Sarah and Ann are, you know, in 
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our National school ; the two next, Lady Montague, after clothing 
them in some morning frocks, left off by her own little darlings, 
has promised to put to the infant school: so that only the baby 
is left. By the bye, did you know, papa, that in the last Snowy 
week, one of the men employed on the estate, had orders to go 
round with a wagon, to corivey the little ones who live farthest 
off?” 

“O yes, I met the wagon-load one day, all merrily singing 
some of their school-rhymes. I wish every clergyman had his 


hands strengthened by such efficient co-operation.” 
; * Well, Elizabeth,’”’ continued Jane, “ has not your remnant 

) proved a lucky one ? 

; “—Or a profitable one,” observed Mrs. Harrowby. “I have 
| always an unfriendly feeling towards those words, ‘lucky’ and 
‘fortunate.’ They are apt to render us unmindful of tlic season- 


| able appearances of a gracious providence in our behalf.”’ 
| “Your profitable remnant,” said her papa, ‘‘ it may well be 


called. I suppose, Elizabeth, it has produced more good, than 


all the flannel you have given through the year.” 

“QO yes, I think we had better look up all our remnants, and 
i see what we can make of them.” 

7. “I think sotoo. When we look back on the past year, how 


many blessings, temporal and spiritual, have been measured to us. 


| Let us examine our remnants, and see what profit still abides, or 
i may abide with us.”’ 
But is not that a serious enquiry, papa,” asked Jane, ‘‘ more 
| f fitted for our own closets, than the social circle ?’’ 
et “It is, Jane, if we apply the hint to those sacred things, which 
lie between God and our own souls; such as the benefit we have 
te 4 gained from Sabbath privileges ; from the study of God's holy 
word; from social prayer—from secret communion with our 
Wied heavenly Father. These, and subjects of a like nature, require 
it to be dwelt upon with deep-felt prayer: and I trust each of us, 
ie alone in the Divine presence, knows what it is to cry, ‘ Search 
1 me, O God, and try my heart; prove me, and examine my 
{4 thoughts ; root out every evil way that is in me, and lead me in 
T the way everlasting.!' But to return to our lighter observations; 


there are daily opportunities for gaining useful lessons put into 
- our hands: and we shall do well to discover, how much we have 
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learned by them. Most of you, I dare say, can produce some 
treasured remnant of wisdom, gained from the circumstances 
around you. Who will begin ?” 

‘* You, papa,’ exclaimed the young people with one voice, 
“and then we shall be able fully to comprehend your meaning.” 

“ Very fair!’ said Mrs. Harrowby, smiling, while her husband 
observed, 

‘** Weil, certainly, | was not prepared so soon to give a speci- 
men on my own suggestion. However, if you will fetch the 
note-book I used in the July missionary tour, I believe it is full 
of remnants, and I shall soon find something. Here is one,” 
continued Mr. Iarrowby, taking the book which Henry had run 
for—‘' a memorandum [ shall never forget, and which has many 
times proved profitable to me ‘July 18th. Especial note. 
Never suffer one word to pass through the lips, which is not in 
strict accordance with the inmost feelings of the heart.’ Of 
course, my children, I did not mean that all the evi dwelling in 
our hearts, should be expressed in words. In that sense to guard 
the lips and pray for a restraint upon the tongue, is a christian 
duty. And the unholy fire will be the sooner quenched, from 
not coming in contact with the wind of outward passion. Suppose 
I feel angry with a man, I am not bound to say so; unless in 
that way I hope to benefit him. On the contrary, | may speak 
with kindness and forbearance, yet not deceitfully, On no 
occasion should we express satisfaction when we are not satisfied ; 
pleasure when we are not pleased; sorrow when we are inwardly 
glad. What wrong impressions are often produced in this 
manner. For instance, a person makes a request which I 
do not approve, and would on no account grant. Circumstances, 
however, render the thing impossible. Now, if I decline wholly 
on that ground ; and add, ‘1 am sorry it is not in my power,’ am 
I not ashamed of my principles, and neglectful of an opportunity 
to correct my neighbour's judgment? Deceit of this kind pro- 
ceeds from moral coywrdice. Another sort springs from the 
absence of moral perception. Scarcely a thought of guilt accom- 
panies the falsehood ; while people utter their insincere profes- 
sions, and excuse them on the ground of politeness. For example, 
you come to me at an inconvenient time, I make you welcome ; 
so much the better. I have conquered my own selfishness, and 
you are gratified, without knowing the cost. But if I put my- 
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self in raptures, and rejoice that I am still at home, when in fact 
lam heartily wishing I had been out sooner; why, this is a 
violence done to truth, which cannot fa‘!l to lessen its influence 
on my mind. Instead, however, of making any further remarks, 
I will illustrate the memorandum by the occurrence which gave 
rise to it. 

“In going to a town, round which we were to make a little 
circuit, | was invited to the house of a Mr. D., a gentleman 
zealously attached to the cause of missions, and secretary to the 
branch society. ‘They lodged me kindly for nearly a week, and 
we began and closed each day very pleasantly together. One 
morning I was enjoying a book in my friend's well-furnished 
library, when I heard some strangers ushered in. Almost im- 
mediately a young and new servant, meeting her mistress near 
the library-door, said, ‘Mr. and Mrs. Cawdor, ma’am, are in 
the drawing-room.’ 

“«*THow could Baker be so stupid.’ exclaimed Mrs. D., ‘as 
not to tell you I was not at home?’ 

“The girl evidently misunderstood her mistress ; and dismissing 
the ‘not’ from the sentence, began to excuse her fellow-servant. 
‘I suppose, ma'am, Baker was mistaken, when she said you 
were not at home : but it did not signify, because I happened to 
see you.’ 

“*T wish you would go straight about your own concerns, 
without seeing anything ;’ rejoined Mrs. D., impatiently: 
‘however, send Baker to me, for I must change my dress, and 
if you can find Mr. Harrowby, tell him that Mr. and Mrs. Cawdor 
are here.’ : 

“The young woman made no answer ; indeed she was probably 
much puzzled to know what had been done wrong. From one 
trouble, however, I relieved her—that of finding me, by presently 
putting myself in her way. And having some little knowledge of 
these excellent visitors, I willingly joined them, resolving to do my 
best to make their call pleasant, notwithstanding the cool looks 
which I feared they would meet from the lady. Very shortly, 
however, the door opened, and clothed in her blandest smiles, 
entered Mrs. D. So far I felt pleased to see she had conquered 
herself: but judge my surprize, when she thus accosted Mr. 
Cawdor :— 3 

**T am so glad you have made choice of this morning to pay 
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your long-promised visit with dear Mrs. Cawdor. Mr. Harrowby 
has still half an hour at his disposal, which I am sure you 
will enjoy together.’ 

“«Thank you,’ said the young wife, with all simplicity. 
‘I: shall learn to abide in future by Edward’s better judgment. 
I told him nobody would tolerate his early habits. He has 
taught me to rise between five and six: so that when we do make 
an inroad on our neighbours, which I acknowledge is not very 
often ; we are ready to commence the attack by eleven o'clock.” 

‘“* QO you need never fear being too soon for me. If I had any 
little occupation, I should stay to finish it, as I did to-day, though 
it caused a delay which I most reluctantly submitted to. | I had 
indeed desired the servant to tell any ordinary visitor, that I was 
engaged: but to relinquish the pleasure of seeing you, I felt im- 
possible.’ 

“* You perceived the threatened evil from a distance then?’ 
observed Mr. Cawdor, laughing. ‘ But, seriously, if you have 
any engagement, you must not suffer us to interrupt you.’ 

““* QO no, lam now quite at liberty : and too happy to enjoy an 
opportunity for christian converse, readily to forego it. Mr. 
Harrowby's visit has taught us the value of spiritual intercourse. 
Do you not consider it,’ continued Mrs. D., addressing me, 
‘a most animating and refreshing privilege ?” 

“«Surely,’ I replied, ‘when heart meets heart, in simplicity 
and godly sincerity.’ I dare say I looked grave, and spoke with 
emphasis, for I felt really shocked. A slight blush tinged the 
lady's countenance, and the conversation took another turn. 
Before we parted, however, I felt persuaded we had a second 
specimen, of Mrs. D’s. dexterity in making false impressions. 

‘Tt will be an interesting meeting at Y , she observed, 
‘can you not accompany. Mr. Harrowby ?’ 

‘“*T should much have liked it; but we have promised to spend 
a long day with my brother, and are on the road thither.’ 

“ Having ascertained this point, Mrs. D's. regret appeared to me 
marvellously to increase, as she assured her friends, what delight 
she would have felt in retaining Mrs Cawdor, while her husband 
drove me to Y ; and then in receiving us all to a late dinner. 
Having been so unintentionally behind the scenes, I felt sure that 
leisure ‘hat day, was far more acceptable than company: and I 
longed to bring my own visit to a close ; lest, notwithstanding all 
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the professions to the contrary, it might be equally inconvenient. 
When retired to my room, I penned the memorandum you have 
heard; and in my last family exposition at Mr. D’s. I dwelt 
especially on the verse, ‘Thou requirest truth in the inward 
parts ;’ nor did I leave their house without earnest secret praver, 
that by those observations, or by some other means, the Holy 
Spirit would convince its otherwise pleasing mistress, that deceit 
of every kind is sinful in the sight of God.”’ 

“Tf Mrs. D. understood your meaning, papa,’. observed Jane, 
‘“‘ how mean, how miserable, she must have felt.’’ 

“As unhappy, Jane, as we all feel when we know we have 
done wrong. Not only deceit, but sin of every kind, must sooner 
or later end in shame.”’ 

“Who is Mrs. D., papa?’ enquired Henry. 

“Mrs. D. is Mrs. D., Henry,” was his father’s answer. 
“Had you known more than that, you would not have heard the 
tale. Never will I visit in a house, receive its hospitalities, and 
then speak personally or by name to the disadvantage of its in- 
habitants. Now, who has another remnant? Or has mine been 
so unseasonably long, as to take up all the time ?” 

** Not unseasonably, or uninterestingly,”” replied Mrs. Harrow- 
by; “but I fear we must not have another to-night.”’ 

“Well, then,there is one thought more, which the word ‘remnant’ 
has awakened ; and with that I will conclude our evening’s chat. 
Of the present year we have only a short remnant left. © let us 
endeavor so to use it, that if the former months have been wasted 
by any of us, it may yet become a year of. blessing. Or if we 
have been in any measure enabled to improve these by-gone hours; - 
let us still labor that its last days may be its best days. And 
since none of us know how soon the woven thread of life may 
end, be it our constant aim to have its texture increasingly firm 
and even, and its colors brighter; or to change the figure, let us 
pray for a continual influence from on high, to render our path 
like the shining light, which shineth more and more unto the 


perfect day. 
** may our remaining days 
Manifest our Saviour’s praise ; 
So the last, the closing scene, 
Shall be tranquil and serene ; 
Ushering in those joys above, 


Purchas'd by redeeming love! 
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EARLY SUBSTITUTES FOR PAPER. 


It is curious to trace the varieties of substances made use of 
for the purpose of perpetuating events and ideas, from the tables 
of stone delivered by God to Moses (Exod. xxxi. 18,) to the 
paper of the present age. 

The most ancient monuments of Chinese knowledge were 
engravyen on hard and large stones. The hieroglyphics of the 
Egyptians are found on obelisks and stone pillars; and the 
decrees of Lycurgus were carved in stone. <A very ancient Greek 
superscription is still to be seen, used as a seat before the porch 
of a Greek church near the site of Troy. The Jus Publicum of 
the Athenians was engraven on triangular stones. 

In the gallery of the grand duke at Florence are numerous 
Etruscan inscriptions on burnt clay. 

These materials were soon exchanged for the more convenient 
ones of metals, and lead then became the most ancient writing 


substance. 
‘*O that my words were written in a book! 
And engraved with an tron pen and lead; 
That they were cut in the rock for ever!""—(Job. xix. 23.) 


Pausanias says Uesiod’s ‘Opera et Dies’ was written on leaden 
tables; and Pliny affirms that lead was used for writing, rolled 
up. Montfaucon notices a very ancient book of eight leaden 
leaves, the first and last formed the cover, and on the back were 
rings fastened by means of a small leaden rod, to keep them 
together. Such was the origin of bookbinding!—This book con- 
tained numerous mystic figures of the Basilidians, in words of 
partly Greek and partly Etruscan letters. “In a stone chest at 
Granada, in Spain, was found the Acts of the Council of [iliberis, 
held A, D. 304, written on plates of lead, in gothic characters. 
Bronze was afterwards more frequently used than lead. 
Trajan’s ‘Tabula Alimentaria’ was engraven on brass, and a 
helmet found at Canne, now in the grand duke’s gallery, at 
Florence is inscribed with Punic letters. The criminal, civil, and 
ceremonial laws of the Greeks were engraven on brass tables; 
and the ancient code of the Romans, called the Twelve Tables, 
was first written on tables of oak, and hung up over the Rostrum; 
but after it was approved by the people, it was engraven in brass. 
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The Romans generally etched their contracts and public records 
in brass, even under the reign of the emperors. 

Not long since, at Mongheer, in Bengal, a copper. plate was 
dug up, on which was etched in Sanscrit, a deed of gift of land 
from a rajah of Bengal to one of his subjects. The date showed 
it to have been made a hundred years before the Christian era, 
and proves that the Indians were then in a high state of 
cultivation. 

Many antiquaries think wood was the most ancient writing 
material; box wood, deal and ivory tables were certainly used, 
but their date is difficult to ascertain. Tables, or thin slices of 
wood were anciently used by the Jews.——Solomon says, (/’rov. 
il. 3.) “* Let not mercy and truth forsake thee: bind them about 
thy neck; write them upon the table of thine heart.” Isaiah 
writes, (xxx. 8.) ‘‘ Now go, write it before them in a table, and 
note it in a book, that it may be for the time to come for ever 
and ever.’’-—And Habakkuk, (ii. 2.) ‘‘ And the Lord answered 
me and said, write the vision and make it plain upon tables, that 


he may run that readeth it.’ The civil laws of Solon were 
written on boards, which were placed in a machine, so con- 
structed as to turn them easily. Even in the fourth century the 
laws of the Roman emperors were published on wooden tables, 
whence the expression of Horace—* Leges incidere ligno.”’ The 
Swedes had the same custom, and they still call the laws 
“ Balkar,”’ from ‘‘ balkan,”’ a piece of timber. The Greeks and 
Romans, at an early period, used either plain wooden boards, or 
boards covered with wax. They called the unwaxed ones 
schedule, and on these, it is thought the Hebrew gospel of 5t. 
Matthew was written. These tablets were also called codices, 
from ‘ caudes’ the trunk of a tree. They were finely cut into thin 
slices, planed and polished, and consisted of several leaves ; these 
were sometimes overlaid with wax and written upon with an 
instrument like a graver, called a style. When wills were 
written, these boards or tablets were bored and joined together 
by tape, as sheets of paper and parchment are now by our 
attorneys... 

The rich Romans used tables of ivory, instead of board, and 
the existence of ivory books has been fully ascertained by Martial, 
Salmasius, and Schwartz. 
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The heaviness of wood and metal at length gave way to the 
lightness of /eaves; and the palm, olive, and poplar were brought 
into the service of the learned. According to Pliny, the Kgyp- 
tians were the first who wrote on palm leaves, and the Malabars, 
at the present time, write on these leaves with a fescue (or stile) 
and make them into books by joining them with a tape and 
framing them between two thin boards. Ray enumerates divers 
kinds of Indian and American trees, which bear leaves proper to 
be used as paper; particularly one called ‘xagua,’ which has some- 
thing in it extraordinary; its leaves are so large and of so close a 
texture that they cover a man from top to toe, and shelter him 
from the rain, and other inclemencies of the weather like a cloak, 
and from the innermost substance of these leaves, a paper is 
taken, being a white and fine membrane like the skin of an egg, 
as large as a skin of vellum or parchment, and nothing inferior 
in beauty and goodness to the best of our papers. 

Many of the eastern nations write on the leaves of ‘the olen, a 
species of wild+palm tree, the leaves of which are a yard anda 
half long and three inches wide. For extensive writings they 
are tied together; the letters, which are indelible, are written 
with an iron instrument. These leaves are now, by the Indians, 
preferred to our paper, because they are not only very strong, 
but will not decay in water. 

The leaves were succeeded by the interior bark of trees, and 
from its Latin name ‘liber,’ came the term book. Elder, elm, and 
birch were used for this purpose; and a bark book being rolled 
up for convenience, was called ‘volumen’ whence our volume. 
There are many MSS. on bark, in Greek, Hebrew, Arabic and 
Latin, in the Vatican library. 

To this succeeded the method of painting.the letters with 
pencils, on linen and cloth, first steeped in sise or gum. Livy 
states that the annual registers of the Romans were written in 
this manner. Count Caylus remarks that in some boxes con- 
taining Egyptian mummies, were found characters written on 
linen. Linen being subject to become mouldy, the tanned skins 
of sheep, goats, and asses were called into use; and thus at 
length parchment was thought of. Other substances were used, 
as the skins of fishes, &c. In the library of Ptolemy Phila- 
delphus, which is said to have contained seven hundred thousand 
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volumes, were the works of Homer, written in golden letters on 
the skins of serpents and other animals. Isodorus aflirms that 
the intestines of elephants were also used for writing. 

We come at last to the invention of paper, for which Europe 
has most gratefully to thank Africa, though a vast part of that 
continent has endured such severe wrongs from Europe. The 
Egyptians severed strips of the rind of their celebrated reed 
papyrus, growing in the marshes of the Nile, and pasted them 
one over another; they then dried the mass in the sun, and beat 
it with a hammer, repeatedly. This invention soon superseded 
all others. Ptolemy Philadelphus, when he began to form his 
great library, caused all his books to be copied on this paper. 
It was exported to other countries, till Eumenes, king of Per- 
gamos, emulous of the character of a patron of literature, resolved 
to collect a library which should surpass the famous Alexandrian, 
ands Ptolemy, narrowing his mind in proportion as he enlarged 
the number of his books, to stop his rival’s progress, forbade the 
exportation of paper out of Egypt. Eumenes persevered, and as 
he could not get paper, he had recourse to skins, and thus 
parchment became much used. 

We come now to the invaluable invention of linen paper, 
which Robertson in the following remark, fixes in the eleventh 
century.—* The invention of paper, and the invention of printing, 
are two considerable events in literary history. It is remarkable 
that the former preceded the first dawning of letters and the 
improvement in knowledge, towards the close of the eleventh 
century; and the latter ushered in the light which spread over 
Europe at the era of the Reformation.”’—Humming Bird. 


THIS IS NOT OUR REST. 

A pagan moralist has represented the folly of an attachment 
to this world, almost as strongly as a christian would express it. 
“Thou art a passenger,’’ says he, “ and thy ship hath put into 
harbour for a few hours. The tide and wind serve, and the pilot 
calls thee to depart, but thou art amusing thyself, and gathering 
shells and pebbles upon the shore until thy ship sets sail without 
thee."” So is every christian, who being upon his voyage to a 
happy eternity, delays and loiters, and thinks, and acts, as if he 
were to dwell here for ever and ever. JoxTiN. 
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USEFULNESS OF THE MAGAZINE. 
We have never received a communication which has afforded 


us more sincere delight than the following testimony from one \ 
of our female readers, who has affixed to it her real name and | 
address, which for obvious reasons we refrain from giving. We 
have no greater joy than to hear of our children walking in the i) 


truth ; for whilst there are subordinate ends to be attained by 
the publication of the Youths’ Magazine, we can only receive 
our full measure of satisfaction by the assurance that we are 
advancing the spiritual benefit of our young and interesting 


charge. Kv. 
‘To the Committee of the Youths’ Magazine. | 
GENTLEMEN,—When I received your Magazine for the pre- 


sent month, the thought struck me—‘ How many years have I 
been profiting by the lessons of these servants of the Redeemer 
without acknowledging the benefits I have received, or bidding 
them God speed!’ Yet I trust I have not been unmindful of them. 
If | have not thanked you, I have prayed that He who is the 
source of every good and perfect gift, would bless and reward 
you. I have also, to the best of my power, recommended your 
Magazine to others. 

‘‘The volumes I possess are amongst my choicest earthly trea- 
sures, though they have not much to boast of in outward 
appearance; for, much as I valued them, | could not be selfish— 
they have given to many a young person a love of solid and 
useful reading; they have been the companions of the sick and 
dying, and many are the proofs I have had of their leading them 
to the Saviour. 

‘‘Your interesting Miscellany fell into my hands at a very 
critical period of my life. As a family, we had recently been 
reduced from comparative affluence, to earn our daily bread. 
With spirits depressed, and hearts seared by the desertion of 
those sunshine friends, who had of course forsaken us, we set 
about our task. I was then the oldest of five sisters, two of 
whom have since, I humbly trust, fallen asleep in Jesus. I wish 
1 could find language to describe the many scenes in their lives, 
sickness, and death, in which your little work afforded them con- 
solation, and support; but it is not of them I would now speak. 

‘‘T have before said I was the eldest of five sisters: this cir- 
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cumstance, together with my being the manager of the business 
into which we now entered, gave me great influence; and | 
tremble to think what that influence might have been but for the 
grace of God. For several years, before any decided religious 
impression had been made upon any of our minds, your valued 
work was very useful in restraining in us the love of dress and 
pleasure. (I would here particularly mention the piece entitled 
‘Economy,’ in your volume for 1829;) but above all, in spread- 
ing the sunshine of benevolence and love over our social circle. 
For sixteen years it has been welcomed and read in our work- 
room; and who. can estimate its effects on those who during that 
period have come and gone ? 

“IT wish you could see the sparkling eye and glowing check 
with which one young person, who has been for the last‘nine 
months confined to her room, receives the loan of one of your 
volumes, I am sure you would be highly pleased. 

“But not to weary you, I may say in conclusion, that in 
prosperity it has been a check upon us; in trial it has taught 
us not to despair, but courageously to do our duty. As Sabbath 
school teachers, it has furnished us with niany sweet and holy 
lessons; as brethren and sisters, if lias taught us to love one 
another, and bear with each other. As children, it has taught 
us to honor our parents; and as members of society, it has 
taught us that we have no richt to live to ourselves. 

“But 1 would not have you think, by any means, that we 
value it above the Word of God. I am sure you will. rejoice to 
hear that it has been the means of leading us to love and study 
it, and has often helped us to understand it. 

“ Hoping you will not deem me presumptuous in addressing 
you; and with my best wishes for your success, 

‘‘] remain your grateful Servant, 
12th Sept. 1845. eeees 


PROVERBS. 
Itis always “‘term-time,”’ in the court of Conscience. 
Have not thy cloak to make when it begins to rain. 
He that scoffs at the crooked, had need go very upright himself 


Your looking-glass will tell! you what none of your friends will. 


Not the pain, but the cause, makes the martyr. 
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TEACHING FOR ETERNITY. 

Tue care of youth is an awful responsibility—one that cannot 
be too seriously regarded, and which should never be taken up 
lightly and with worldly indifference, as a resource against 
poverty, or as a means of acquiring a genteel subsistence. And 
yet thousands do so; while parents have too often to date their 
children’s departure from the way of truth from the period when 
they first entered school. In comparison with eternal life, what 
are the acquirements considered so essential in the education of 
an immortal being for its earthly sojourn? And yet to our 
brief and uncertain period upon earth, is the training of youth 
too often confined, while the never-dying soul is left in worse 
than heathen darkness. Who can wonder at the prevalence of 
impiety and indifference to religion, when the young are led to 
consider it as the least important duty in their education? A 
few brief hours on the Sabbath, a few hurried moments given to 
vain repetitions (for prayers they cannot be called), and a chapter 
carelessly glanced over, or partially listened to, while the hands 
and thoughts are oftentimes otherwise engaged; and this com- 
prises education for eternity ! 

What is meant by an education for the world? Supposing the 
object a girl—her attitude, walk, and appearance, are among the 
first cares required; then follow days devoted to one unvarying 
round of study. She rises early, and her music occupies many 
hours.of close practice; drawing and dancing lessons still further 
encroach upon her time; and the usual routine of education, 


with the acquirement of one or two languages, engross the 


remainder of the day. Is it surprising, when children are thus 


carefully trained for, and taught to look to, the world, that they 


should, when the age of childhood is past, become entirely 


devoted to its pursuits and requirements? Have you ever stood 


by the death-bed of one snatched from life in the midst of such 
an education as this? 

Ilave you marked with sadness the terror excited by the 
thought of death, which comes as an object of surprize and dread 
to the young heart which has never been led to reflect upon its 
certainty? Instead of feeling peace and joy in the thought of 
eternity, the poor child shrinks with fear and trembling from the 
prospect of another world, and clings with eager and futile hope 
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to living friends and relatives. But ¢hey ean offer no consolation: 
and though they would fain crowd the business of a life into a 
few short hours, yet the endeavor is too often useless, ‘for the 
senses of the sufferer, already impaired by pain, and agitated by 
terror, are unable to comprehend words which even at the eleventh 
hour would speak of salvation. And thus many have passed 
away, leaving no sign which might lead their sorrowing relatives 
to hope for their eternal happiness. 

A young female relative was thus taken, her complaint was 


i 
and sign of consciousness; but previously to this, her terror lest 


fever, and it came on so rapidly that she soon lost all speech 


she should die was very fearful to witness, and repeatedly she 
exclaimed, Do you think shall die, dear mamma? I am so 
afraid lam in danger! Oh mamma, I hope I shall soon recover, 
for I do not wish to die yel.’”” These, and similar expressions 
were spoken with great agitation, and it required all a mother’s 
love and influence to soothe her. At length she slept; but from 
that sleep she never woke again to speech or consciousness! 
Her fever rapidly augmented, fatal symptoms appeared, and on 
the day fortnight from her first attack she died! For some 
hours previous to her departure it became evident that the closing 
scene was near, and her poor wearied mother sat by her side, 
talking to her of Jesus; repeating passages from scripture, and 
with broken voice and sobs entreating her child for some mark 
of consciousness. But the poor sufferer heeded her not, except 
to fix her large mournful eyes upon her mother’s face, with an 
expression of suffering helplessness touching to witness; while 
low moans of pain, and the restless tossing of her shrunken 
hands, were all the signs of life she gave. Again the mother 
prayed in overwhelming agony, but apparently in vain; and at 
length she was carried from the room lest her frantic grief should 
disturb the dying. It was not long after, that the soul of the 
young and almost-idolized girl departed. 

I saw her on the day following her death; her features bad 
then regained their usual sweet expression, and she looked 
beautiful in that last calm sleep. But as I gazed upon the body, 


. 80 peaceful in its repose, and now freed from all suffering, | 


could not forget the spirit which once animated it. Whilst 
willing to hope all things, I had no foundation upon which to 
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build a hope. The room in which she lay was considered her 
own apartment, and still contained her books and drawings, her 
embroidery half-finished, and many evidences.of the existence 
of those accomplishments in which she already excelled; but 
there was no evidences of her christianity—no sign by which we 
might hope for her eternal happiness— no sweet memories con- 
nected with her name which told of her being a disciple of Jesus ! 
She had been the favored and almost idolized child of her earthly 
parents —but she left no hope that she was now become an heir 


of glory in her Father's kingdom. 


wuguirics and Correspondence. 


Coming to Christ. 


My Dear Sirn,—I sincerely thank you for the kind interest you 
have taken in my case, and the advice you have viven ne. May I 
again trouble you? © that I could tell you my heart was renewed—but 
no, I fee! this is not the case, and I desire to thank God that he did 
not give me up to the fatal delusion under which I once was, in this 
respect. But I feel I am not nearly so anxious about spiritual things 
as I ought to be, and as their importance requires. I do think I desire 
to see the heinousness and desert of sin, as God beholds it, but my 
_ mind is still dark in this respeet, for although I feel I have “ worshipped 
and served the creature more than the Creator,"’ and have not liked 
“to retain God in my knowledge,” yet I cannot from my heart feel 
myself deserving of eternal punishment. O for deeper conviction of 
sin, which is the work of the Spirit alone! Will you, dear Sir, enlight- 
cn my mind in reference to one particular difficulty I feel? Itis this. 
I know I need a Saviour, and just such an one as the Gospel appears to 
me to present to the sinner,—one who can open my blind eyes, and 
subdue the depravity and enmity of my heart. Jesus says, “ He that 
followeth me shall not walk in darkness, but shall have the light of 
life.” ‘He that believeth in me, though he were dead, yet shall he 
live.” ‘ Whosoever believeth in me shal] not abide in darkness.” 
‘ Him that cometh to me I will in no wise cast out.” These promises 
seem to imply to my mind that in whatever state of darkness my mind 
may be, my first duty is to go to Christ just as [ am, endeavoring to 
give up every thing displeasing to him, believing that if I trust him, I 
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shall, for his own mercy’s sake, have my understanding enlightened in 
reference to sin, &c. | 

Dear Sir, am I right? I know there are some who say “the first 
duty of the sinner is to come to Christ, for the Spirit is promised only 
to those who believe.’’ And others, “that the sinner must first feel 
himself to be deserving of hell, before he may believe in Jesus.’ This 


last statement seems sometimes to take from me all hope, but if the 


first of these views be right, then, indeed, are the promises above- 
mentioned precious ; and the prayer of my soul is, “ Help thou my 
unbelief!" Then may I go to Jesus at once, confessing fny ignorance 
and darkness of mind, believing that He will give me light?) Do I ask 
too much in requesting your opinion in reference to this important 
subject. I remain, dear Sir, 
Your’s respectfully, 
CONSTANCE, 


We think there can be no doubt that it is the duty of 
“Constance ’’’ to go at once to Jesus. Setting altogether aside 
the conflicting opinions of men, let her take the Saviour at His 
own word—‘* Come unto me all ye that labor and are heavy laden, 
and I will give you rest.”’ 

Although, in our former answer to this correspondent, we re- 
commended a prayerful study of the Scriptures as calculated 
under the teaching of the Holy Spirit, to lead her to a proper 
sense of her own sins, and of the necessity of an Almighty 
Saviour; we by no means intended to set any limit to God's 
mode of working. Though unquestionably true that none can 
pray aright unless enlightened by the Holy Ghost as to their own 
state, and the work, character, and offices of the great Intercessor 
and Advocate ; we believe that such enlightenment comes often- 
times spontaneously and immediately to the soul while prostrated 
in sorrow and humility before the throne of grace. As in the 
miracles wrought by our blessed Lord upon earth, there was no 
preliminary practice—no searching for the best mode of putting 
forth a dead limb, or unsealing a blind eye, or rising from a couch 
of utter prostration and infirmity ; so in the healing of the soul, 
there need be nothing else than a looking to the Great Physician 
who not only gives salvation itself, but the light and conviction 
which are so necessary to its due appreciation. 
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Various Enquiries. 561 


Coming of the Kingdom. 

Dear Str,—Will you kindly answer the following query ? 

Whether Matt. xvi, 28, refers to the kingdom of God as coming 
in the Gospel dispensation and the outpouring of the Holy Spirit ; 
ar to the great day of God, when Christ himself shall come to judge 
the world, | I remain, dear Sir, 

Your's &c., 
WINTONIA, 


This text would not be true if applied to the general judgment : 
it must therefore refer to some other period. | 

The Son of Man might be said to come with power into His 
kingdom when He gave such evident tokens of His right to reign, 
as introduced the Gospel dispensation ; thus confounding those 
who had been ashamed of Him, and asserting His Divine 
Majesty. 


Various Enquiries. 


Sir,—I have been much interested in some of your replies to the 
enquiries of correspondents, and shall take it kind if you, or one of 
your correspondents, will reply to the following. 

|. Is the common interpretation of the expression, “the almond 
tree shall flourish,’ ( Ecclesiastes xii. 5,) the correct one; . amely, un- 
derstanding it to refer to the grey hairs of age? Or is the fact, that 
the blossoms of the almond are usually rose-colored, and never white, 
(as asserted by some writers,) a sufficient objection to it? and must we 
adopt such a rendering as that of Gesenius, “ the almond fruit shall be 
despised,’ implying that the old man has no relish for it, however 
delicious the nut may be to the healthful youth ? 

2. Does the expression, “ the valley of the shadow of death,” ( Psalm 
xxiii. 4,) refer to death, or to a dark season in the Christian life? 
Was there a valley in Palestine, or more than one, bearing this name? 

3. Is the promise, “* To him that overcometh will I give to eat of the 
hidden manna, and I will give him a white stone, and in the stone a 
new name wtitten, which no man knoweth saving he that receiveth it,” 
(Revelation ii. 17,) to be illustrated by heathen customs, as is com- 
monly done, or (with Professor Stuart) solely by reference to the 
temple at Jerusalem ? 

4. When the fruit of the’vine is said to be eaten, as in the following 
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562 Various Enquiries. 


texts, “‘ Who planteth a vineyard, and eateth not of the fruit thereof? 
or who feedeth a flock, and eateth not of the milk of the flock?” 
(1 Corinthians ix. 7:) “buy and eat, yea, come, buy wine and milk,” 
(Isaiah lv, 1.) Whatis the article referred to? Are grapes referred to 
which could not conveniently be had for common use unless during 
four months of the year; oras milk is to be understood of its prepara- 
tions (as butter or cheese,) are raisins, (the dried grape, uva oassa,) 
honey (syrup) of grapes, or grape-cake, that which is alluded to ? 

5. Why are some names found in the Old Testament, omitted by 
Matthew in his genealogy of Jesus Christ? (Matihew i. 1—17.) 

A reply to the above in your next number will oblige a youthful 
reader. J. W. 


1. We think the first of these interpretations the best. Cal- 
met says the Almond tree of Judea has white blossoms, but it is 
not necessary to reject this rendering if the fact be otherwise. 
We have often been struck with the aptness of the simile, when 
noticing the thin white hairs of a hale, fresh-coloured, old man, 


the rosy tint of whose skin, through its scanty covering, has 
exactly the appearance of the pale pink blossoms of the almond 


tree. 

2. We think the expression “ valley of the shadow of death” 
refers to any “‘ dark season in the Christian’s life,’’ and therefore, 
eminently, to the approach of death itself. The expression might 
have applied primarily to some real locality. 

3. We think the allusion is to a well-known custom among the 
Greeks of giving a white stone in token of absolution. St. John, 
is writing to the church at Pergamos, in which place there stood 
a magnificent Greek temple ; so that the allusion would be well 
understood there. The “ hidden manna” and the “ new name” 
we believe to be typical of spiritual privileges and blessings. 

4. The term “ eat’’ is not critically employed ; and may refer 
to any kind of nourishment, whether solid or fluid. 

5. “‘In perusing the Hebrew genealogies, it is necessary to re- 
member that the terms, father, son, begat, begotten, which are of 
such frequent occurrence, do not always denote immediate descent, 
but extend to any distant progenitor.”’—Horne iv. 58. 
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POETRY, 


THE INFANT'S FUNERAL, 


Marpens haste, the dead await ye, resting in this darkened room— 
Come, yet look on this fair infant, ere ye bear her to the tomb: 

See how lightly death hath touched her, and the finger of decay ! 
Only by her fixéd beauty, do we learn that life’s away. 


Here a mother’s love hath lingered, she hath decked this coftin-bed, 
And with cunning art hath mingled life-like emblems with the dead; 
See the downy pillow shading, as in health, her dimpled face, 

And those tiny hands seem nestling still in their accustomed place. 


‘Neath that cap, whose lacy richness, cannot the fair brow conceal, 
Little locks of silk-like texture, softly-gleaming, yet will steal ; 
And that robe of fairest beauty, rich in folds of snowy hue, 
Though all else it covers amply, leaves the wax-like hands to view. 


Flowers of rarest form and beauty, are upon the loved-one strown, 
Filling the calm air around them with a fragrance all their own ; 
All is bright and fair about her, we can gaze, nor sigh, nor weep ; 
Death itself in this dear infant, e’en more lovely looks than sleep. 


See yon sunbeam gently stealing, timid messenger of love, 
Now upon the dead it lingers, type of brighter worlds above ; 
Disregard not its sweet mission—learn though all should fail you here, 


There are higher joys eternal, in a brighter, better sphere. 


Parents, weep! but not despairing, think how glorious is the rest, 
Where the spirit of your darling now rejoices with the blest ; 

Think of Him who loved young children, could we now his kingdom see, 
Hear him as he kindly whispers, “ Happy spirit, come to Me!” 


Gaze, young mourners, mute and thoughtful, gaze upon that placid face, 
Is there one who does not envy her young spirit’s resting place ? 
Let yours be no passing feeling, life admits of no delay, 

Therefore, while the Spirit’s speaking, answer—while ‘tis called To-Dar. 


Now, your last farewell is taken, let your tears in freedom flow, 
They will wake the saddened feeling, not the bitterness of woe ; 
Maidens, take the youthful sleeper, meekly bending, veil the head, 
And with timid steps and reverence, gently bear the much-loved dead. 
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When triumphant from the tom, all the dead in Christ shall rise. 


564 Poetry. 


Weep—for tears are meet and proper, fitting tribute to the young, 
While sweet memories and feclings cling around your heart and tongue, 
Silent, commune with your Maker, in subjection to his will, 

Praying till each earthly passion, by His power is calm and still. 


Slowly in the hallowed grave, gently lay the dead to rest, 
And while words of life are read, hope should animate each breast, 
Knowing that a voice will come, echoed by earth, sea, and skies, 


H. D. il. 


“HE CARETH FOR YOU.” 


Bressep Saviour, hear our prayer! 
Deign to make our wants thy care ; 
Thou hast said, who come to thee, 
Never shall rejected be. 


When our hearts were dead and cold, 
When we wandered from thy fold ; 
Though we long neglected prayer, 
Still thou mad’st our wants thy care. 


Now we know a Saviours worth, 
Now our souls are dead to earth ; 
In that love we feel a share, 

Still it makes our wants its care. 


Thine be all the praise alone, 
Thou didst for our sins atone, 
Thou didst our offences bear, 
Making thus our wants thy care. 


When we reach the heavenly shore, 
Where distress is known no more ; 
We shall ceaselessly declare, 

Thou didst make our wants thy care. 


Beape and Son, Printers, Tower Mili, 
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